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“The time is probably near,” wrote Ruskin in 1849, “‘when a new 
system of architectural laws will be developed, adapted entirely to 
metallic construction.” 


Today, Wallspan outer walls represent a form of permanent 
metallic construction intimately adapted to human and industrial 
needs: the human need for abundant light and air indoors . . . the 
economic need for speedy, labour-saving construction . . . the aes- 
thetic need for freshness and colour in design. 





























Multi-Story Walls up in DAYS! Wallspan is a light aluminium alloy 
mn ht. gtid formed of vertical and horizontal members. The grid is bolted to 

% the weight-carrying frame of the building. Into the Wallispan grid go 
the windows and doors and it is then rapidly completed with suitable 
panelling material. The whole operation is so simple that the outer 
ts walls of large buildings can go up in a matter of days. A Wallspan 
e building can even go into business floor by floor; as the walls go up. 
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CURTAIN WALLING 


WALLSPAN is GOING U 
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“K new system of architectural 
laws-adapted entirely to 
metallic construction” 


— John Ruskin (1819-1900) 


More Beauty. An endless variety of infilling panelling is available 1 
glass, metal, asbestos, wood—in numerous textures and colours. | hat 
means increased opportunity for beautiful and functional desizn. 
Using Wallspan, your architect can give you a building you !! be 
proud of. 

More Comfort. You can have panelling which gives up to 50 per cent 


better insulation against cold—or against heat—than 11-inch cavily 
brick walls. 


More Space. The Wallspan grid need be no more than 5 inches thi k 
—and the panels about half that. So you can have extra rentable 
space all round each floor. 


Little Maintenance. No pointing or painting is ever necessary: '"¢ 
beauty of Wallspan is permanent. Wall-cleaning can be done by youl 
window-cleaners. 


Why not haveaword with your architect about the possibilit':s 
of Wallspan for any new building you may have in mind ! 


RELIANCE WORKS + CHESTER 


OVER THE WwWoRLvD 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton 





-.. You’re in America 
the moment you step on board 












Thrift season fares now 


Tourist Class £59. 


| 
| in operation 

A Fares from 
| _ ss. UNITED STATES 
| Ist Class £125. 
| Cabin Class £78. 10. 0 
| Tourist Class £61. 10. 0 
| 
| ss. AMERICA 
| Ist Class £105. 10. 0 
| Cabin Class £71. 10. 0 
| 





FARES PAYABLE 
IN STERLING 
a'so dollar credits for on board expenses 


| Hite Shales Lines 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 


onto the famous “United States” or 
her running-mate the “America” you are 
in America. The glamour, the luxury and 
the hospitality of this friendly country 
surround you. g 

And if you're a businessman, you'll find 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to start a 
successful business trip. American business- 
men like to be approached, like to talk 
business. In these informal, friendly sur- 
roundings, you make contacts that can be 
of great value to you. 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, well- 
stocked libraries, every “‘keep-fit” facility, 


O%: you’ ve crossed the gangplank 





and, of course, just rest and relaxation if you 
prefer. Yes, the few days that separate you 
from New York pass all too quickly. 

You travel fast and in the utmost comfort 
when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! 


MEMO TO BUSINESSMEN 


There are great advantages to be reaped by 
British businessmen if they travel by United 
States Lines. They have time, first of all, to adjust 
themselves to the American atmosphere and the 
American tempo before they arrive in New York. 
And, most important, a fresh contact is more 
easily made under the sociable conditions aboard 
ship than over an office desk; the people you 
meet may turn out to be more than just good 
friends—they may be useful friends. 


f. a 
i gs . z= : 


5 mri crEe™ 
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an 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.WV.1 
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JUST 
WHAT THE 
MAGPIE 
ORDERED 


: pr San D, 
ass . 
SPS PMN Th 


6 
CHEMICAL 


or Electrolytic 


POLISHING 


with phosphoric acid mixtures 
saves time & money 


Bright trinkets and other articles of intricate 
design can be polished easily and cheaply in 
i solutions based on phosphoric acid. Chemical 
wei or electrolytic polishing as a finish, or before 
Ue plating or anodizing, saves time and money 
ia} over mechanical methods. The more intricate 
the shape the greater the saving. 























FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


METAL FINISHING DEPT « 49 PARK-LANE - LONDON - WI. 


Chemicals for Industry 
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e Announcing e 


& * 
THE STANDARD 


REFERENCE ATLAS 


A comprehensive, new, one-volume atlas containing a 
vast amount of detail in maps drawn on generous scales, 
invaluable for constant reference. The size of the atlas 
is convenient for handling and the binding of handsome 
appearance and lasting quality. Both political and 
physical maps are included and statistical data for all 
countries. 
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Size 15§ by 103 inches, 248 pages, including 120 pages 
of maps in full colour, 8 pages of preliminary matter, 
16 pages of statistical information. .The 104-page index, 
giving 90,000 places by letter-figure reference to the maps 
will add interest to the daily news, and be of practical 
assistance in market planning problems. Strongly bound in 
green buckram and titled in gold with attractive jacket. 


Price £5 15s 6d net. 


Also available half-leather bound, gilt, with 
8 clarifoil jacket and boxed. Price £7 17s 6d net. a 


Please write for prospectus containing 
3 specimen map. i) 


@ GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD. @» 


30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








a “ é : e THE = 


“iii 
Wy yd 

No clash will rend the air. The cymbals, we 
might say, are symbolic. Our objective is to remind 


you of the excellence of the things we do. These are:— 







Structural Steelwork 
Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 


| d erect | 
ee WIRE FENCING of all types. We manufacture, supply an Enquiries will be welcomed tart ITO Nh 
chain link and other types of wire fencing, and tubular and steel-framed gates. 


rom Architects, 
These are used extensively in Britain and all parts of the world. They line high- fi iy D vt | 


, ; venmndl Consulting Engineers 
ways and railway tracks, enclose factories, farms and private properties, surroun 
BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED, NORWICH, London, Birmingham 


tennis j fi d workmanship remain Municipal Authorities 
courts and sports grounds. Their quality an hdicedcet ea ain, 
unsurpassed, 
AP/BP10 
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Automatic control 


+ 


Automatic control and adequate instrumentation of industrial 
processes are essentials for higher productivity. This is particularly 
important when large quantities of fuel are used and critical time 
and temperature limits are essential for success. Gas is the only 
commercial fluid fuel of declared constant calorific value and lends 
itself ideally to automatic control, The Industrial Gas Engineers 
at your Area Gas Board have considerable knowledge of this 


subject, which they will gladly pass on to you. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS — The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual consumers 


tai: <3 


for prompt service and for advice which accords with the 
customer’s special circumstances and requirements. Each Area 
Gas Board offers efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment 


and can give expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge 


as of all the Boards and of gas users in other countries. 
. 


== CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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He’s enjoying 
Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 


DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, ‘Phone RIC 47.47 


Ta 





BELGIAN Wild AIRLINES 
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Pigment maker sees him— 
exports seventy times as much! 


Export turnover up by seventy times in 
two years—that’s the record of this 
pigment firm. In 1951 they did under 
£5,000 worth of export business: then 
they saw the E.C.G.D. man, and in the 
second year of their policy exports 
topped the £350,000 mark. 

What’s behind this remarkable increase ? 
First and foremost the exporter’s own 
enterprise. But E.C.G.D. had a hand in 
it—providing, for premiums totalling 
under £5,000, the security the firm need- 


* i 
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Here’s a way to 

export more—at much 
less risk. The 
E.C.G.D. man will tell 
you about it: see him 
when he calls. He'll 
explain E.C.G.D. 
insurance and credit 
management—covering 
you against many 

risks that aren’t 
insurable 
commercially, setting 
you free to expand 
your trade. You go 
ahead and sell more 
goods— 


HELL SEE 
YOU GET PAID 





* 


ed for expansion. Judge the extent of 4 Tue story, but 


that security from this: in one market 
alone, where the buyer’s government 
blocked payment, E.C.G.D. paid a claim 
for over £21,000. 


ENCG) 


Head Office, 9, Clements Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.4. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. 





because business 
between E.C.G.D. 
and exporters is 
strictly confidential 
any details which 
could identify the 
exporter have 

been left out. 








EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


E.C.G.D. is a 
Government 
Department set up to 
help exporters. Its 
services are fully 
explained in the 
booklet ‘Payment 
Secured’. rete 
for a copy NOW. 

cac 8 
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Petroleum 
Chemical 
Leadership... 


Once again the Kellogg organisation is privileged 

to announce its participation in another ethylene- 
from-petroleum plant for Montecatini of Ferrara— 

the largest Chemical Manufacturing concern in Italy. 

In the manufacture of ethylene, process engineering by 

the Kellogg organisation offers many advantages 

over conventional systems and guarantees optimum yields 

and purity from economically available feedstocks. 

The key is the Kellogg steam-pyrolysis process. Used 
successfully in this country for the cracking of heavy naphtha, 

it permits ethane and propane pyrolysis plants to be designed for 
higher yields: makes possible the economic production of 
ethylene and other olefins from primary flash distillates, 
residuals, and other low-value products. 

The Kellogg organisation has accumulated considerable cost data on 
ethylene manufacture. Interested firms are invited to review 

these data with Kellogg International Corporation. 








aad 


~ Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q. LONDON - W.1. 







ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 3 THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 











Steel puts a coat on- 


Tinplate is thin sheet steel which has been given a protective 
coating of tin. This tinplate plays an important part in every 


household and in a great many industries. 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. are backed by long 
traditions and experience in making steel sheets and coating 


them with tin and other metals. 


In order that production and quality should keep pace with 
changing demands, R.T.B. have always led in modernizing 
existing equipment and installing new plant for coating steel 


sheets by the latest processes. 


R.T.B. were the first to introduce into Europe the electrolytic 
tinning process, which deposits tin on the steel strip as it travels 
continuously through the plant. This is only one of many 
examples of the leadership of Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. 





Part of the R.T.B. 
Electrolytic Tinning Plant 
at Ebbw Vale. 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 


A GREAT NAME IN STEEL SHEETS & TINPLATE 































wind at rest 
Step aboard an ‘“‘Empress”’ ner at Liverpoel 
and you embark on a welcome interlude of freedom 
frem care. No pleasanter introduction to Canada, 
or indeed any country, than the “landscape” 
voyage up the St. Lawrence. No better stroke of 
business than to arrive refreshed. 
Canadian Pacific know how to do things. Food, 
comfort, service — these can easily be adequate: 
here they are magnificent. What is more, 
your journey on from Quebec or Montreal is a 
simple matter: Canadian Pacific trains give you 


the freedom of Canada, and run direct, too, 
to many points in the United States. 





IS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


SAILINGS WEEKLY 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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latex 


Painting is easy now. Paint 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, hove no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse oy 
of brush or roller with plain 
water. 
















‘Another example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


js just one member of the 
§ faltilly.of Dow plastics thot 
wiAGing color and conven- 
“Tence to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chem 
cals and magnesium, the world’s 
Hest structural metal, are also 
i by. Dow to manufac: 
roughout the world. Here 
is chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
proved methods and materials, 
ed products for you. 


ore information abou! Dow 
ucts, contact your repre: 
sentative in England or wriie 10 
Dow, Dept. 310-N. 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switze'lond 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dov = 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Urvcu 

Mexico, D.F. + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowpo?” 
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A 
WOFOLD 
JOB... 


How The English Electric Company is 


orking for Britain at home and abroad 


All over the world, ENGiisH ELectric exports are earning both hard and soft curren- 
cies to pay for Britain's necessary imports of food and raw materials. This ts the 
assembled speed ring for one of three 30,000 h.p. water turbines being supplied 
by ENGuisH ELectric to New Zealand’s Atiamuri hydro-electric power station. 
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Hard workers on British Railways, over 450 
diesel-electric shunting locomotives pow- 
ered by ENGutsH ELectric equipment are 
in service or on. order. One of them is 
seen in the Inward Marshalling Yard at 
Hull. ENGtuisH Exectric diesel-electric 
locomotives, to haul goods and fast pas- 
senger trains, will play an important part in 
modernizing Britain's railways. 


ritain is busy now, more prosperous than for 

decades past. Full employment, active indus- 
tries, advances in science and technology, plenty 
of opportunities both for firms and for indivi- 
duals . . . this is progress to be proud of. The 
challenge—the need—is to maintain it. 

All depends on production—and exports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial out- 
put rose by 27%, and the value of our yital ex- 
ports by 58°. But still higher production, stitl 
more export activity, are needed to ensure still 
better living for Britain. In both these ways, 
ENGLISH ELEctRIC is playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to supply the 
generators and other plant needed for Britain’s 
expanding power generation programme; it also 
makes the electrical equipment by which our in- 
dustries use this energy for production—pro- 
duction not only for home demand but for 
developing export markets. 

In addition it is itself a vigorous and success- 
ful exporter; about half the Group’s business is 
overseas, earning foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers 
and technicians, backed by great manufacturing 
resources and advanced research, ENGLISH ELec- 
TrRic is hard at work, making an important two- 
fold contribution to Britain’s economic progress. 


To Younz Men and Their Parents 
To any boy or young man considering a career 


in science or engineering, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
offers almost unlimited opportunities—first- 
class training, and a choice of rewarding jobs at 
home or abroad. For details, please write to-Mr. 
G. S. Bosworth, Central Personnel Department, 





R.D.1 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC'S Sse you ener men 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queen’s House, Kingsway, Leadoa, W.C.2 
‘r(ners in Progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY, and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The Encusu Evectrtc Group 
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Drawn by 


The worst “Zs 
of the NO 


Sunday Best Gis 


tainment and holidays ; cycles and cars 
—for, all-round improvement is the aim 
of these 6,750,000 who, between them. 
spend some £1,000,000,000 a year. What 
is more, over 50% of DAILY HERALD 
homes have two or more pay packcts 
coming in every week. Will your adver- 
tising influence them ? YES—if they see 
it! And there is only one way to 
guarantee that—regular advertising 
in the DAILY HERALD ! 






For apart from the fact that over 40°, 
of the 6,750,000 do not read any other 
daily, they all comprise a loyal reader- 
ship of a kind that is unique in the world 
of newspapers. They take the HERALD 
not merely for news, sport, and general 
features, but because it is an important, 
intimate part of their lives. It’s only 
natural that to them there can be no 
finer recommendation of a product than 


—they saw it in the DAILY HERALD. 


6,750,000 PEOPLE WITH 
NEW PURCHASING POWER 





. 

‘ 
There was a time when wage-earners if ic 
looked their best only on Sundays. Then \) 
the one and only good suit or dress, with 
all the accessories, saw the light of day. 
The worst of this custom was that the 
clothing industry did small business in a 
big market. The cash wasn’t there so the 
wardrobes were bare | 





(h 


It’s a very different story now: for, since 
those days, the living standards of wage- 
earners have considerably improved. 
This advance has transformed the 
DAILY HERALD’s 6,750,000 readers 
into a vast new buying force for more 
clothes and footwear, and better quality 
at that! They'll fill their wardrobes wisely, 
giving preference to branded products. And 
as with clothes so with food, furniture 
and fabrics ; household needs ; enter- LS 


DAILY HERALD 





~ 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD,” “ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C2 


Quality furniture has 


upholstery 


Aeon 38 





BSH iP sersie eer gar co 
ERG BEL? 


Baoan wis 







PRODUCTS: 
Pig iron; Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar; 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By- 
Products 


For long life and comfort FUJI now ¢ STEEL C0 IT) 2 
es e | 







there’s nothing like leather 
NIHONBASHI, TOKYO JAPAN 


Issued by The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House. Barter 8t., WCl Cabie: STEELFUJ!I TOKYO 
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BUILDING CONFIDENCE 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 

NLA dj Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
4 (Op of achieving the Client's aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
NL y) And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 


+ 4 aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
NL Pa complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
aL he gets it on time. 


Architects and building owners find that Wates building operations are both 
economical and successful because they make full use of the latest mechanical 
equipment, and because they co-ordinate men, materials and machines to the 
maximum advantage. 

These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. 


EXD? Wates Offer: 


W A 4 E S B U I iF D The advisory service of their experienced engineering, surveying 
= = 


and - pre-planning departments. 
Efficient and highly economical building to precise programmes, 


Sa 
oN 
iN 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD * S.W.16 * Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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A 
TELEA 


message 
for 
the 


Chairman 






URGENT. Have you heard of Telex, the new 
communication system that combines the speed of 
the telephone with the authority of the printed 
word? This 24-hour Post Office teleprinter service. 
enables you to exchange messages withany other 
Telex user at home or overseas and is rapidly 
becoming indispensable in the business world. A 
Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 25-mile radius 
costs about half as much as a phone call of the 
same duration. Overseas calls, too, are usually far 
cheaper than their telephone equivalents. Telex 
requires no special staff : a competent typist is an 
efficient operator after the briefest instruction. 

Every day more and more commercial and 


industrial organisations become Telex subscribers 


Isn't it time you were on Telex ? Can you afford not 
to be? Should you not, at any rate, know 
something about it? Ask for the Telex booklet 
from the address below, or from your Telephone 
Manager: or ask your Telephone Manager to 
arrange for you to see’ Telex in action at your 


nearest Demonstration Centre. 


77 
ra 


res 


G.P.O. TELEX SALES - HEADQUARTERS BUILDING - ST. MARTINS LE GRAND - LON 
Telex No.: 2-2011 + Answer-back : PO HQ LON - Telephone: HEAdquarters 4616 
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Sounds, Shillings 


F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 
] nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 
nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 
Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 
light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear ? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 


6) 5) 9) 5) 9) 5) 5) S$) 9) S)S)S)S)S)S)5))5) 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


Co) S) 3) 3) 4) S$) S)S) 5) 5) 5) 





fend below 


structures which] are designed to withstand the passage of time. Deep foundation 
work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral part of jthe modern science of 


heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — in any office equipment dealers. 


~part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring strength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of att types of structural steelwork 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at. LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


SSS E5555 555555555 55555555 5555555555555 





Cleveland's engineers, are building 
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and Pence 


What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
Office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly offered and will cost 
you nothing. 


LTD °* Washington * Co. Durham 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 


SEEEEEEEE5555 55555555 55555556 





EVERTAUT present D.A.P. the new- 
est, most advanced design of office 
file with the most -conomical and 
.pace-saving method of storage 


A New Lateral 
FILING SYSTEM 
with 8 Big Features 


1. Economy of space. 

2. Stands with its own support. 

3. No major scrapping of 
existing equipment to install 

4. Adaptable for use anywhere. 

5. Ingenious classification and 
signalling system 

o Better visibility 

7. Better accessibility 


8. Economy in initia’ cost 
gasecqcesecs “> 


The EVERTAUT 
DAP FIL 





stands on its own! 


D.A.P. Files ure available in 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full range of index strips 
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URGENT. Have you heard of Telex, the new 
communication system that combines the speed of 
the telephone with the authority of the printed 
word? This 24-hour Post Office teleprinter service. 
enables you to exchange messages with.any other 
Telex user at home or overseas and is rapidly 
becoming indispensable in the business world. A 
Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 25-mile radius 
costs about half as much as a phone call of the 
same duration. Overseas calls, too, are usually far 
cheaper than their telephone equivalents. Telex 
requires no special staff : a competent typist is an 


efficient operator after the briefest instruction. 





Every day more and more commercial and 


industrial organisations become Telex subscribers 


Isn't it time you were on Telex ? Can you afford not 


to be? Should you not, at any rate, know 
something about it? Ask for the Telex booklet 


from the address below, or from your Telephone 





Manager: or ask your Telephone Manager to 
arrange for you to see’ Telex in action at your 


nearest Demonstration Centre. 
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F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 
nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 

nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 

Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 

light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear ? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 
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~part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring: strength. 
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What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
Office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly offered and will cost 
you nothing. 
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High octanes and haute couture 


From the treasure store of petroleum come many wonderful 
substances. Especially chemicals from which the scientist, with 
remarkable skill, creates things even more wonderful . . . 

The main intermediate material used in the new I.C.I1. fibre 
“Terylene”’ is a chemical called terephthalic acid derived from 
para-xylene. Para-xylene can be obtained from-more than one 
source and by more than one process, but until the advent of the 
* platformer ’ for the production of high octane spirit it was 
impracticable to obtain it in the quantities required for the 


large scale manufacture of “'Terylene”. It was a happy conc! 
dence of timing that, when the makers of “Terylene” were 
seeking bulk supplies of para-xylene, Shell were building a new 
refinery at Stanlow for the production of high-octane spi‘. 
An auxiliary unit was added — and the supply of raw mater'*’s 
for para-xylene assured. 

It is by teamwork such as this that new products «'¢ 
created, new standards of living realised. And surprisiny 'y 
often, Shell is a member of the team. 


You're always meeting Shell Chemicals 





SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, Norman Heuse, 105-109 Strand, Londen, W.C.2. Tel: TEMple Bar 44: 
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Peace is Positive 


PARTNERSHIP of free peoples is always slow to change 
course ; and it is not surprising that the Atlantic Council’s 


convulsions last week brought forth a mouse. The-mouse 
itself—Nato’s second “Pearson committee”—was by no means 
ridiculous ; but its work is unlikely to have much effect unless public 
attention is directed, while it pursues its task, not only to the real needs 
of the new situation but also to the most practical means of meeting 
them. The Atlantic allies have begun the search for new policies ; but 
they have hardly got further than discovering how difficult the search 
will be. : 

Caution is certainly justifiable. The communist powers have 
presented the free world with its biggest poser for years. Is their 
“new look” worth encouraging in the hope that it will lead to more 
humane and really peaceful policies—or is it merely a trap? The 
free nations cannot just adopt a “ wait-and-see” attitude, for the 
shadow-play behind the iron curtain looks like going on for a long 
time ; it would be suicidal simply to relax and hope that freedom will 
somehow survive ; and continuing doubt and disunity among the non- 
communist countries can have exactly the same effect as would 
unilateral disarmament. 

There is no easier way for a journalist to fill a column than by 
calling for “ vigorous rethinking,” and leaving it at that. And piece- 
meal panaceas have been recommended that range from the ineffective 
to the disastrous. We are told that freedom is to be saved by tactful 
silence about political prisoners and slave camps ; that neutral Asia’s 
gratitude can be secured by-making America hand over more of the 
aid that has to date evoked so little gratitude ; and even that to gain 
Russia’s confidence the West must scrap its alliances and leave their 
more exposed members to communism’s newly tender mercies. To 
try to set out a comprehensive programme for the era of all-ig co- 
existence is admittedly ambitious, too ambitious, no doubt, for a single 
journalistic piece ; but is it not high time some attempt was made, if 
only as a starting point ? Here, then, goes. 

The aims of a positive policy for peace may be summarised as these : 
to encourage every sign that the communist system is getting (perforce 
perhaps) less inhumane and less menacing, and to press for more of 
the same ; to maintain vigilance and strength unimpaired as long as 
the signs remain mere signs ; and to demonstrate, to every human 
being we can reach, that the free society holds more promise than 
communism or any other form of despotism. 

How can these aims be best pursued ? One does not begin a positive 
policy by retreating. To suggest that, because the sun seems to be 
shining in the East, we should therefore dismantle our painfully 
acquired and still inadequate armament is obvious folly. But no less 
is it nonsense to suggest, as some do, that we can get our ideas across 
to the communists by ceasing to propagate them. Broadcasts and air- 
borne leaflets are means of enlightenment to be abandoned only when 
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the Soviet rulers carry out their promise, made in 
London on April 27th, to permit a normal flow of books, 
newspapers and private letters across frontiers, and to 
encourage individual travel and friendship. M. Pineau’s 
call for greater efforts to get “the propaganda of 
liberty” across to communist countries might also be 
translated into large-scale invitations for their subjects 
to come and spend holidays in the West ; and these 
visitors should not be shepherded along paths approyed 
by their masters, but allowed to see and to learn how 
free peoples live and think. F 

It will be important to make them and their rulers 
see that we in the West not only enjoy liberty, but do 
in fact. hold fast to it. While it may be right that 
Ministers, when engaged in private discussions between 
governments, should not publicly demand that the 
communists’ political prisoners be freed, it is the clear 
duty of all private persons to show every accessible 
Russian our hatred of arbitrary arrest and slave labour. 
The same applies to the iron curtain; there should 
be unflagging pressure, at all levels, for the lifting of 
this barbarous barrier, along which machine-gun towers 
and minefields still take their toll, and against the intri- 
cate devices (artificial exchange rates, refusal of driving 
licences, and so on) used to restrict foreigners’ move- 
ments within the communist countries. 


* 


There is much to be said for developing direct con- 
tact with the satellites, as the French, in inviting 
Poland’s “B and K” to Paris, evidently mean to do. 
The task now is to measure the real length of the rope 
supposedly given by Moscow to these nominally 
sovereign nations, to probe their rulers’ cloudy talk 
about “ different roads to socialism,” and to explain to 
them and their subjects that the West is hardly likely 
to wind up its alliances while it confronts a monolithic, 
heavily armed bloc that is still directed from Moscow. 
To them as well as to the Russians it must be tirelessly 
pointed out that Western Europe, if it is to survive in 
freedom, simply cannot risk letting all Germany fall 
under the Kremlin’s shadow ; and also that they must 
free themselves from the quite understandable 
Freudian trauma left behind by Hitler’s war, and 
recognise that the reunion in freedom of a Germany 
subject to the controls which the Federal Republic has 
already accepted will give them a degree of security 
which they cannot expect in any other way. 

In Asia, the main tasks are to bring home to the 
“neutrals” that the West has no veiled designs on 
them, but that it cannot leave its pledged allies in the 
lurch just to please them ; that, western imperialism 
being visibly in retreat, they will best safeguard their 
freedom if they keep a sharp watch on the new 
imperialism advancing from the north ; and that, while 
we shall try to understand their motives, they should 
try to understand ours—in particular, to grasp the fact 
that our policies leave room for neutrality, while com- 
munism’s leave none. 
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Free Asians and others will quite rightly judge us by 
our deeds as well as by our arguments. Their {¢¢/; 
towards us will very largely depend on our read: 
press on with the emancipation of dependent peoples in 
both Asia and Africa. But the interests of those peoples 
should not be subordinated to propaganda purposes, 
Freedom and equality for colonial peoples are goals to 
be sought for their own sake. We are entitled to ask 
“ anti-colonialist ” critics to look—critically, by all 
means—at the real underlying trend in this matter. not 
merely at the surface, and to remember that quict pro- 
gress on sure ground is vastly more valuable for those 
who benefit from it than are loud flourishes. 

Much the same applies to putting in order the 
western countries’ own houses. Social reforms devised 
merely with the aim of forestalling the growth of com- 
munism or the appearance of “ popular fronts ” are of 
little worth beside reforms carried out with their own 
positive objectives. In the long run, it is the health and 
stability of the free societies that will count rather than 
any number of spectacular gestures. 


* 


Abdid 


however, there seems one possibility which, while 
admittedly spectacular, might offer solid advantages to 
the whole world. This week it was again pointed out 
in Parliament that Britain, like other donor nations, 
cannot undertake a new and massive internationa! aid 
programme until the burden of defence has been eased. 
President Eisenhower has reaffirmed that America can- 
not channel more aid through Uno in present cond: 
tions. But a'means of surmounting these difficulties 
may be derivedfrom what M. Faure said last July. Ii— 
as seems probable—disarmament negotiations are still 
likely to remain deadlocked for a long time on the crucial 
issue of adequate control, is it not worth examining the 
idea of an international aid clearing house to ensure that 
the communist and the western alliances each contr- 
buted equal amounts of economic aid ? 

If contributions were thus scrupulously balanced, 
there could be an end of the ironic state of affairs m 
which the West, and specifically the United States. pro- 
vides far more aid than the communist nations, through 
international agencies as well as bilaterally, and yet is 
continually exhorted to provide still more. There 
would be the possibility of a genuine restraint on the 
arms race, for a fifty-fifty operation carried on under 
the arc-lamps of world opinion would put pressure upon 
each group to limit its expenditure on arms to an equal 
degree in order to meet the other’s challenge in p!'20- 
thropy. Neither would be able to gain kudos from mak- 
ing gestures costing nothing, and the receiving couniri¢s 
could be relied on to see that any short weigh’ 2° 
short shrift. 

Western policy, that is, should be not merely to ace?! 
the communist challenge to “ compete.” It should b 
to throw down a new gage—a challenge to compe! 
fairly. We have nothing to fear in a peaceful contest ! 
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it is not rigged against us. But we must insist upon 
fair terms, for the communists will otherwise enjoy all 
the political advantages of secrecy, deceit, and 
hypocrisy. 

Any such policy must, however, represent a formid- 
able challenge to the free societies themselves. Can a 
partnership of free nations stand the long strain of 
holding to a complex, unspectacular, positive policy of 
this kind ? =—-It involves a great deal of self-denial, 
psychological as well as material. There must be no 
confusing flexibility with flabbiness, no raising of 
hopes by “ summit ”-type flourishes only to disappoint 
them, no shirking of burdens, no truck with either 
impatience or defeatism. The policy suggested may 
seem pedestrian (indeed, it would be no bad thing to 
ground all Foreign Ministers while this patient, probing 
process of testing the terrain for peace goes forward). 
But diplomacy is, properly, a daily chore, both in deal- 
ing with foes and with friends. 
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Above all, the programme calls for the greatest pos- 
sible degree of team spirit. There has been too much 
talk of the need for a common policy by politicians who, 
in fact, merely expect other countries to line up behind 
them. (Britain’s particular obligation here is to review 
its attitude towards the European community, towards 
Cyprus, towards racial and other issues, in the light of 
this overriding requirement.) There must be no more 
of the current tendency for each nation, newly con- 
fident as fear diminishes or prosperity increases, to 
make world issues a tool of domestic politics, or to 
assume that it alone can handle the communist bloc. 

These are tough conditions. But the attempt to carry 
through a positive policy on some such lines as these 
is not merely desirable but vital. For neither in retreat- 
ing to a sterile, defensive posture nor in a suicidal loss 
of vigilance nor in comfortable inaction “ until we see 
how things turn out in Russia” is there any hope of 
securing freedom for ourselves and peace for the world. 


Next Step for Television 


W ith the opening of its northern transmissions 
commercial television has completed the first 
stage of its expansion ; with the pollsters’ finding that, 
out of every ten viewers with a choice, six will usually 
be watching commercial television and only four the 
BBC, the experiment has, for better or worse, settled 
down. This seems to be a good moment to comment 
on where television appears to be going ; as already, 
in any one evening, up to a third of the adult population 
will take some look at the screen, it is by far the most 
important new social influence of our time. 

The Economist’s view of commercial television has 
always been sufficiently moderate for it to be accused 
of being hypocritical. On the one hand we were for 
long disturbed by the deadening effect of the former 
BBC monopoly and even more by the fact that the 
otherwise far-seeing people in charge of that monopoly 
did not appreciate what damage they were doing to the 
spirit of intelligent controversy in public life. On the 
other hand, we always wanted television to continue its 
tradition of an “ educational mission by stealth”; the 
hope was that a competitive system, retaining the 
services of some sort of public corporation censor or 
mentor, could still be used to prod the captive mass 
audience away from uninterrupted enjoyment of all 
the things it bovinely wanted towards occasional and 
unexpected enjoyment of some of the things it ought 
to want. As regards advertising, it seemed clear both 
that advertisers wanted to spend money on this medium 
and that most viewers would prefer to use that money 
rather than pay higher licence fees ; the case for adver- 
tising finance therefore seemed to be made out, though 
with the warning that this finance alone might not 
suffice to carry the balanced programmes on which a 
public corporation ought to insist. 


To those who held these views, the system outlined 
in the original ““ White Paper” proposals of 1953, for 
making commercial television entirely dependent on 
advertising money but giving it a public corporation 
nanny with wide powers to keep it in order, was not 
really frightening ; it was not frightening because it 
seemed probable that it would either have to be modified 
or else go broke. The chain of events that seemed 
most plausible at that time was that there would be a 
clash between those who pressed to “ popularise ” 
the programmes, and those who were determined 
to maintain the censoring powers of the ITA; that as 
soon as the “ popularisers” gained any ground there 
would be a clatter of resignations and the devil of a 
fuss ; and that the ITA would then emerge with its 


_ powers utilisable as well as intact, but with the system 


it supervised partly financed out of licence fees instead 
of wholly out of advertising revenue. This was exactly 
the result that “‘ moderate reformers ” wanted ; it never 
seemed necessary to accept the conclusion that the clash 
would force the original conception of the ITA to the 
wall, and that the law of the lowest common multiple 
of competition would then drive the BBC in emulation 
to pitch all its programmes to suit only the lowest and 
thickest (in two senses) stratum of television taste. 
This was the optimists’ forecast. Before looking at 
the one respect in which it may be going wrong, it is 
fair to insist that in the two most important respects it 
is going right. The first of these—pace the prejudiced 
—is the continuance of television as a stealthy educa- 
tional force. It is true that the mass, captive audience 
can now often escape from some of the worthiest offer- 
ings of the BBC to some less worthy concurrent offering 
on commercial television (or occasionally vice versa), 
but this was inevitable under any system of alternative 
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programmes ; it would have happened if the alternative 
programme had been produced, as on radio, by the 
BBC, which would have meant that the viewer was 
given the choice between a “home” service and a 
“light.” The questions that the champion of an 
educational mission in television has to ask himself are 

(1) whether present ITV programmes are of a uniformly 

less cultural kind than a new BBC “light” programme 

would have been ; and 

(2) whether under competition the present BBC pro- 

gramme has degenerated below the former “home 

service ” type. 

One suspects that he can only give an unfavourable 
answer to the first question if he is ridden with preju- 
dice, as so many critics of television are ; it is certain 
that he can only give an unfavourable answer to the 
second if he is the sort of person who either never 
looks at a screen or will not look at facts. BBC pro- 
grammes have changed in the last six months, but not 
at the expense of the high or middle brow viewer ; the 
things that have been thinned out of the programmes 
are the cheap “ fillers ”°—partly the panel games, but 
especially the less expensive outside broadcasts. Mr 
Richard Dimbleby is no longer for ever going down 
a sewer to report on how sewers are made ; he goes to 
Monaco to report on Prince Rainier’s wedding instead. 

The second welcome feature of the new system is 
that, beyond most feople’s expectations, there has 
been a marked reform in television’s treatment 
of public affairs. The new willingness of some BBC 
and ITV commentators to take and state a definite view 
on such controversial subjects as the best British policy 
for the Middle East ; their readiness to thrust a camera 
and microphone into the environs of a communist con- 
gress or the midst of an industrial dispute or the thick 
of controversy about conditions in schools and school 
teachers’ pay, where off-the-cuff answers to interviewers 
can be embarrassing—these add up to a broadcasting 
revolution, and one that was thirty years overdue. They 
constitute a very important democratic advance. 


* 


Is there, then, any reason for the moderate reformer 
to be disappointed with the present experiment of com- 
mercial television ? The odd answer is that he should 
be disappointed that it looks like making money-soon. 
When the Television Bill was published two years ago, 
everybody knew that the initial financial position of 
independent television would be rickety ; and it was 
hopefully suggested in these columns that if ITV had 
to reach out for public money in its early years, this 
would probably come from the pool provided by licence 
fees and that the “compensation provided to the BBC 
would then very probably take the form of permitting 
it to receive advertisements itself.” This, frankly, was 
the outcome we wanted. Now, although some of those 
concerned with independent television are not going to 
balance their books in this first year of operation, and 
although the ITA will probably have to draw something 
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this year from the pool of public money eventually 
voted to it under the Television Act, profitability js 
within sight. The extraordinary and continuing rate 
of growth of the television audience, and the economies 
to be secured by each contractor taking relays of the 
others’ programmes, seem to assure it. It therefore 
seems likely that it will be financially possible to 
continue indefinitely with this unplanned and almost 
accidentally-enacted new “ British television system” 
in which one set of programmes, under the aegis of a 
speedily expanding BBC, will be financed wholly out 
of licence fees, while the other, under the ITA, will 
be financed wholly out of advertisement revenue. 

If competition in television had been started from 
scratch, nobody would have chosen this odd separation 
of functions and finance ; both systems would have 
drawn revenue from both sources. The BBC would 
have got some finance from advertisements, and licence 
fees would have been shared between it and its com- 
petitors—no doubt on some admirably biased system: 
for example, with more money for the more cultural 
programmes, special grants to the state system as the 
best forcing ground for experimental techniques, and 
so forth. When competitive television started, there 
was reason to hope that the tide might flow this way ; 
in the event, however, the tide of prosperity may prove 
too strong, and, by causing an essentially silly system 
to be viable, make it look sensible to leave it unchanged. 


* 


This is a pity, not perhaps for the short term, but in 
view of the longer prospect ahead. Some time in the 
1960s technical ‘developments may make it possible to 
open a large number of local relay stations ; indeed, the 
untenanted part of Band III could be made ready for 
a new set of programmes now, as soon as investment 
stringencies permit. There is no point in pretending 
that any new private enterprise stations that were 
allowed to utilise this opportunity could be much more 
than relay stations, choosing and paying for programmes 
put out by the big networks (including the BBC) for 
go per cent of their time, and producing their own 
programmes for only about 10 per cent of it. But, 
on competitive and cultural grounds, this is the develop- 
ment that ought to be encouraged, and it would be an 
excellent thing if, following the American pattern, some 
of these stations were controlled by universities, educa- 
tional foundations and trusts. So long as any new 
private enterprise stations have to rely wholly on adver- 
tisements, however, any new competition with the 
existing system can only be of the controlled “light 
programme ” type ; if learned magazines had to rely 
wholly on advertisements and could not charge sub- 
scription fees, there would be no learned magazines. 

This opportunity may seem a long way off. But 
now that the first great step has been taken, if somewhat 
stumblingly, towards the sort of broadcasting system 


that a democracy ought to have, it is time to start think- 
ing about the next advance. 
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Question Marks Over Korea 


S OUTH KOREA goes to the polls next Tuesday to 

elect a president and vice-president. Sudden death 
removed Dr Syngman Rhee’s only serious rival last 
week, and the South Korean voters are unlikely to be 
diverted from their task of re-electing Dr Rhee by the 
other surviving presidential candidate, or the presence 
of eight would-be vice-presidents (four of them, con- 
fusingly, with the name of Le). Well-organised “ spon- 
taneous ” demonstrations have persuaded Dr Rhee, for 
all his 80-odd years, that it is his duty to stand for a 
third term on behalf of the Liberal party ; his control 
over the police, the unions and the students should be 
enough to ensure that he can answer thé call. 

And yet this election will not be quite the same as the 
last one, in 1952, and the change is a measure of Korea’s 
progress since then. Even before Mr Shinicky’s death, 
Dr Rhee seemed sure to get his majority, and he will 
probably carry his vice-presidential nominee, Mr Lee 
Ki Poong, into office with him. But despite his power 
and undoubted prestige he has no longer appeared quite 
so unassailable as he was in 1952, when he got 70 per 
cent of the total vote. Virtual elimination of illiteracy 
has been achieved in the last few years. The opposi- 
tion candidates have been able to profit from the 
grumblings bred by inflation, incompetent administra- 
tion and unrepaired war damage. This applied 
especially to Mr Shinicky, whose Democratic party has 
the advantage of a record of organised opposition in 
the Assembly. It is a pity that it will now be able 
to test Dr Rhee’s strength only at the vice-presidential 
level. And there is another major change from 19§2: 
for the first time in the republic’s brief but bloody 
history, a candidate—Mr Cho, of the Progressive 
party—is risking Dr, Rhee’s wrath by saying that the 
reunification of Korea should be pursued by peaceful 
means only, 


All this marks a small but significant advance. The 


same kind of improvement, from the bad to the merely 
unsatisfactory, has taken place in South Korea’s 
economic position in the last three or four years. But 
this does not mean that the fundamental problems of a 
divided country have come any closer to being solved. 
Nearly two years have passed since the first Geneva 
conference pushed the Korean dispute into a pigeon- 
hole, and meanwhile the dust has been quietly settling 
ou three unanswered questions. Can a way be found of 
reuniting the two halves of the country ? If not, can 
South Korea’s economy ever stand on its own feet with- 
out the prop of American and United Nations aid ? 
And how should the West reconcile its support of Dr 
Rhee with the unpleasant features of his regime ? 

All three question marks still hang over Korea. 
Peaceful reunion is as distant a hope as ever. The 
North Korean leaders, and their colleagues in Peking 
and Moscow, are unlikely to accept a settlement that 
would jeopardise their control over the richest mineral 
deposits in the Far East after Manchuria, and put 
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western bases on the border of Manchuria itself. They 
face the hard fact that the north’s population, now only 
five million, is dwarfed beside the south’s 22 million. 
Even if the West dropped its insistence that all-Korean 
elections must be closely supervised, and accepted the 
communist proposal of a “neutral” commission 
(which would be hamstrung as effectively as the truce 
commission is), the odds against the communists might 
still prove overwhelming. They know that Dr Rhee 
would give short shrift to any opposition in the north 
of a reunited Korea. In the end the choice before them 
would probably be either elimination or a perilous 
reopening of the civil war. 

So the armies continue to bare their teeth at each 
other over the barbed wire. Occasionally tempers snap 
and triggers are pressed. Newspapers in the south still 


* carry Cartoons depicting a triumphant march north into 


the dawn, while Chinese “ volunteers ” are being settled 
in the north to strengthen Kim I] Sung’s thin ranks. 
The tragedy is that, united, Korea could be a rich 
country. The south has the people, the paddy fields 
and the rudiments of a useful light industry ; the north 
has the iron ore, the timber, the hydroelectric power 
and most of the coal. But so long as the country is 
divided, South Korea must forgo dreams of heavy 
industry and reconstruct its economy along more 
modest lines. 

Some progress has been made. South Korea’s foreign 
trade still limps hopelessly, with exports in 1955 
accounting for less than a fifth of imports. But the 
domestic scene is a little brighter. By next year the 
construction of four new hydroelectric stations should 
have made the supply of electricity at last equal to 
demand. Coal production is rising rapidly as mines are 
re-equipped by the Americans and the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, though Korean coal 
is unhappily all of the brittle anthracite type. The rice 
harvest is back to the pre-19§0 level, and the produc- 
tion of the more important industries, including textiles, 
cement and paper, has well exceeded it. 

There are two main economic tasks. One is to reduce 
South Korea’s dependence on imports. A good start 
could be made on this by building up industries to 
supply two of the country’s main needs at home— 
fertilisers and coal briquettes. The other is to stop 
inflation, and this means, above all, avoiding huge 
budget deficits. Last year the deficit in the basic 
budget came to almost a fifth of the total expenditure, 
and even when counterpart funds were taken into 
account the gap was unhealthily large. This year 
things are likely to be a little better ; but it will be 
impossible to stop the upward rush of prices unless the 
government makes a serious attempt to balance its 
accounts in the coming financial year. 

South Korea’s problems are rearranging themselves 
in a different order of priority. Pace Dr Rhee, war is 
not an imminent danger. Mr Dulles has gone on record 
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as saying that he does not fear an attack from the north 
at the moment, and Dr Rhee’s own threats are made 
to sound a little hollow by the firm grip that the Ameri- 
cans keep over his petrol supplies. The West’s task 
now is not so much to save South Korea from the threat 
of immediate extinction as to encourage the germs of 
democracy and economic stability within it. Half a 
Korea is better than no Korea at all, for humanitarian 
as well as strategic reasons. So long as Dr Rhee’s 
regime is under western protection, it is at least 
susceptible to advice from the democracies. 
Unfortunately, the coming election introduces a new 
element of uncertainty. Dr Rhee is officially 81 (and is 
is fact thought to be three or four years older), and 
may not last out another four years in the presidency. 
The long Japanese occupation left Korea desperately 
short of men competent to administer the country 
efficiently, let alone keep it united during the long haul 
of reconstruction. Dr Rhee is often an embarrassment, 
but he is also a man of intelligence and energy. If he 
died in office, he would in theory be succeeded by the 
vice-president ; but it is difficult to see anyone who 
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could satisfactorily fill his place. Mr Lee Ki Poong, 
his own choice for the vice-presidency, is chair- 
man of the National Assembly and has had some 
administrative experience as defence minister and 
mayor of Seoul. Some western observers doubt whether 
Mr Lee is the best choice, even within the limited range 
available. They would have preferred a man whose 
ability has been more thoroughly tested, like Mr Paik 
Too Chin, the economic co-ordinator. 

_A whole new series of questions will arise if and 
when Dr Rhee dies. Can his successor take up his 
duties without being challenged by a rival ? Will the 
ambitious young army generals submit to him ? Can he 
tread the narrow path between the urgent demands of 
investment and a reasonably balanced budget ? Above 
ali, will the West be able to rely on him—as, in the 
final test, it can rely on Dr Rhee — not to make a 
suicidal plunge northwards? The free world’s 
problems in Korea are growing more complex, not less, 
as the war fades into the past. It would be ironic if it 
one day came to prefer the Rhee it knew to the Lee it 
does not. 


Union Boss 


Any resemblance between the character in this article and a living person is entirely intentional. But it is a com- 
posite portrait not drawn from any one union leader, and the union is an imaginary one. About two score real people 
with this sort of background are among the most important people in modern Britain. 


EN was born in 1900, in a Lancashire cotton 
weaving town. He was one of seven children ; 
his father a textile engineer and his mother a God- 
fearing woman who spruced up her brood every Sunday 
io go to the Methodist chapel, where a socialist minister 
—much more socialist than Ben’s family—preached on 
such texts as the camel and the eye of the needle. When 
he was twelve, Ben went to work half-time in a factory. 
When he was thirteen, he left school altogether. 

These were hard and stormy times for the working 
class. In 1910, according to the Board of Trade’s 
figures, the highest wage paid was 31s. 6d. a week, and 
in the cotton trade nearly one quarter of the workers 
were earning on an average less than 15s. a week (the 
equivalent of £3 at today’s prices). The prevailing 
mood of bitterness made fertile ground for the syndi- 
calist message of Tom Mann, that salvation lay in 
bigger and better strikes. In 1912 41 million working 
days were lost through strikes and lockouts. (Last 
year’s figure was 33 million, and that was considered 
a very bad year.) Sometimes Ben’s father was unem- 
ployed, sometimes he was on strike, and there was a 
particularly bad time in 1910 when, after a long 
struggle for higher wages, 100,000 Lancashire cotton 
workers were locked out by the employers. There was 
little strike pay, and the Board of Guardians kept the 
family barely (very barely) alive. 

When war broke out, Ben went to work in a 


munitions factory, where the wages were good and the 
way was opened to a career in the metal trades. The 
trade union movement—unlike the strong pacifist 
element in the Labour party—thought it was righi to 
go to war, and called a truce to official strikes. But Ben 
was involved in many unofficial stoppages organised 
by syndicalist shop stewards, and was very much in 
‘sympathy with them. 

After the war he started going to classes organised 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. He studied 
industrial organisation and economics, and worked far 
into the night. He also got married. This was a hope- 
ful time for trade unionism, for its membership had 
grown from 2} million in 1910 to 6} million by 1920. 
Ben enthusiastically attended branch meetings of his 
union, and his new-found erudition soon made its mark. 
Five years later he was elected branch secretary. He 
was at this time a bit of a firebrand, and firebrands 
seemed to be needed. A wave of strikes had led to 
defeat after defeat, unemployment was never less’ than 
10 per cent, and it was obviously all somebody’s fau!t. 

Then came the disastrous failure of the Generél 
Strike. That cured Ben of any syndicalist faith 10 
“ direct action.” From now on he supported the efforts 
of his leaders to co-operate with the employers in bring- 
ing about better industrial relations. He took part '0 
local politics, but he developed a contempt for nation! 
politicians when the Labour Government of 1929 
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proved helpless against the tidal wave of unemployment. 

By now, at the age of 31, he was a district secretary, 
ind had left factory work altogether. There was some 
dvantage in being a trade union official in those days. 
You did at least keep your job. Not that Ben was an 
flicial for that reason ; it was his social conscience and 
his desire for power that drove him on. His wife and 
family hardly saw anything of him; he was always at 
| meeting somewhere. He played his part in bringing 
about the amalgamation of his union with several others 
in the industry to form the National Union of Metal 
ind Kindred Trades. Just before the second world war 
he was appointed a regional organiser, and later was 
elected to the national executive. Two years later, now 
aged 40, he was elected assistant general secretary. By 
this time the status of the trade union leaders had been 
transformed. They were accepted as partners in the 
business of running the country, and had begun to steer 
an uneasy course between their members’ interests and 
those of the nation as a whole. 


It was a foregone conclusion that he would succeed 
to the general secretaryship, as assistant secretaries 
always do ; and after his chief collapsed and died while 
trouncing the two communist members of the execu- 
tive, he was elected by a large majority of the fraction 
of members who bothered to vote. Now he is a busy 
man indeed. He works all round the clock—meeting 
the employers to negotiate a wage claim, sitting on a 
Royal Commission or a court of inquiry, attending the 
General Council of the TUC or one of its sub- 
committees, travelling up and down the country. For 
all this he gets from his union a mere £1,200 a year, 
plus a car. When he looks at what some other leaders 
get, he considers himself lucky. And like most trade 
union leaders he is curiously free from anxiety and 
strain ; perhaps.it derives from that same confidence 
which, as Miss Mitford says, keeps the working class 
so uninhibitedly U in its modes of speech. At all 
events his is a time-table that would produce a crop of 
nervous breakdowns in any other walk of life. 

Ben’s wife sees even less of him now. She has 
not grown in stature as he has, since the day they 
met in the Birmingham factory. Her only contacts 
with his work are at the annual conference of the 
union and at the Trades Union Congress. This is 
always by the sea, so it is by way of being a holiday. 
She stays in the best hotel and spends much time with 
an inner circle of General Council wives. They observe 
the same order of precedence as their husbands, which 
has its annoying side. Ben has only got the CBE, but 
the year will come when, as the General Council 
member with the longest service, he will serve his term 
as Chairman of the TUC, and after that he can be 
certain of a knighthood if he wants it. His wife 
certainly does. 

At the congress he makes a good, closely reasoned 
and, by union standards, right-wing speech. He would 
like to be even more right-wing, but it is no good get- 
tung too far out of line with the feelings of those annoy- 
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ing twenty-year-old firebrands (shades of 1920) who 
are such noisy elements in the union. He is the soul 
of moderation and good sense in general discussions, 
whether at 10 Downing Street or on the National 
Joint Advisory Council. But he does not for a moment 
abandon his trade union line. He does not blame his 
own members—very few of whom have ever set eyes 
on him—for trying to protect their jobs ; he remembers 
the bad times. He makes only half-hearted attempts 
to dissuade them from claiming huge increases ; and 
when some of them are involved in a demarcation dis- 
pute which he privately considers idiotic, he would 
never go and tell them so. He is no Ernie Bevin ; he 
is not at all sure they would take any notice. 

Ben is not good at providing himself with supporting 
staff—for example to brief him with facts and ideas. 
He has been far too accustomed in his younger days 
to do everything for himself. He is good at grasp- 
ing the essentials of a brief in wage negotiations, and 
very good at presenting the case. But he reads little 
that is not ephemeral—he has not time—and what is 
worse, he has not time for any thinking that is not related 
to immediate problems. His strength is that he is an 
excellent administrator—though his short, sharp way 
with subordinates would startle the gentle student of 
personnel management. 


* 


But what of the Bens-to-be ? Arthur Deakin once 
remarked that if he had been a young man in the post- 
war world, he supposed he would have gone into the 
administrative grade of the civil service ; Ben’s own 
youngest son has just left London University. Therein 
lies a vital problem for the future. Now that all the 
bright boys are creamed off into the grammar schools 
and go on to the universities, how can the labour 
leaders of the future be of the calibre of those now at 
the top ? The paucity of talent is already making itself 
felt at the lower levels of union office. The dearth of 
able men is intensified by the poor rewards that a 
career in the union now offers ; while prosperity lasts, 
it is no more secure, and it is less well paid, than jobs 
in industry. 

Paradoxically, the unions are also denuded of talent 
by a process which they suppose they ought to approve 
—the growth of industrial democracy, which makes it 
possible for a good workman to rise to a position of 
supervisor and then of management. Sometimes Ben 
or his district officers are asked by the bosses to recom- 
mend young men to move up the ladder ; they then 
often find that these promoted supervisors give them 
the most trouble in factory disputes, and are in any case 
lost to the union movement. That this decline in talent 
should be taking place just when union power rises to 
its zenith is an alarming prospect. An improvement in 
our Bens’ quality in the next two decades is really 
rather vital ; at the moment Britain is faced with the 
likelihood of a marked deterioration. 
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Bitter Fruit in Cyprus 


HARD choice faced Sir John Harding when he was 
A called upon to decide whether or not to reprieve two 
young Cypriots condemned on capital charges. One of them, 
Michael Karaolis, murdered a Greek Cypriot policeman on 
duty. He committed a particularly obnoxious type of 
murder and was condemned under the ordinary criminal 
law. His reprieve might have had a lamentable effect on 
the morale of the Cypriot police force. The second young 
man, Andreas Demetriou, shot and wounded an English 
businessman ; but his victim did not die, and he was con- 
demned to death under an emergency regulation for unlaw- 
fully carrying and discharging a firearm. In both cases, the 
Governor can reasonably argue that, if terrorism is to be 
defeated by the measures which have been introduced for 
that purpose, the law must take its course. The executions 
are not only the obvious retort to violence ; they are of a 
piece with the policy which has been chosen to put down 
nationalist resistance in the island. 

It is the policy itself, however, that has to stand the test 
of fact. Will it serve its purpose, which is the pacification 
of Cyprus ? There should be no illusion that the execution 
of Karaolis and Demetriou will make a settlement any 
easier. It is likely to make it more difficult. A few 
potential gunmen may be frightened ; some policemen and 
soldiers may go about their duties for a time with greater 
confidence. But the upshot is bound to be more tension 
and bitterness, and it will be surprising if the two men do 
not serve EOKA much better by their deaths than they 
could have done when alive. They will be hailed as martyrs, 
not in spite of but because of their crimes ; and the ranks 
of the terrorists will be enlarged while those of the 
moderates shrink. In Greece still stronger feelings have 
already been aroused and the efforts of Mr Karamanlis’s 
government to steer a steady course will be made still more 
difficult. The argument for clemency implied no condona- 
tion of these men’s crimes ; it rested solely on a reckoning 
of the consequences, balancing the exemplary punishment 
of murderous assault against the exacerbation of the condi- 
tions by which such assaults are bred. It is an old, and 
bitter, dilemma. 

As things are, the Governor did not feel able to temper 
justice with mercy and things threaten to go from bad to 
worse. He is, in fact, in a cul-de-sac. The hope that a firm 
hand, with Archbishop Makarios deported, would prepare 
the way for a reasonable discussion of the island’s future is 
being brutally dashed. With every agonising decision it 
becomes more evident that the only possible way out is to 
offer fresh proof how of the British resolve to give the 
Cypriots real self-government and that, in the end, a settle- 


ment will be reached only by treating with the nationalist 
leaders. 


Nato the Unready 


HETHER last week’s Nato meeting was a success or 
W a failure is unlikely to be apparent before December. 
On the face of it, the meeting fell far short of the build-up 
it had received. It reached no major decisions, its com- 
muniqué reflected compromise rather than true agreement, 
and it was an object lesson in the futility of collecting fifteen 
ministers to discuss a basic issue without due preparation 
at lower levels. Nato’s permanent council has had’ the 
question of Article Two, with its vague economic and social 
aims, on its plate since December, and it might have been 
expected that the ministers would have before them some 
clear recommendations rather than a mere catalogue of what 
various bodies were doing to further these aims ; the evident 
reason for this lack of preparation was that the political 
pressures for actually doimg something have only lately 
come to a head. 

The meeting was in fact either too early or too late. 
Had the ministers been as convinced in December as they 
now seem to be that it is time to make Nato more than 
a military alliance, the permanent council would have been 
stimulated to feed them specific proposals in good time; 
while, if the ministers themselves had been convened at 
a later date, they might have gone to Paris with plans, rather 
than undigested first thoughts. 

In the circumstances, the council did about all it could 
do. It agreed that the “political aspects of economic 
problems ” should be periodically examined ; it reaffirmed 
Article Two and instructed the permanent representatives 
to do what they could to implement it pending fresh 
ministerial guidance ; and to study the French proposal for 
a new agency for world economic development. It 
appointed the foreign ministers of Canada, Italy and Norway 
to consult with member governments and then to recom- 
mend ways of developing non-military co-operation and 
greater unity. And it affirmed that any new ventures should 
supplement, not supplant; Nato’s basic task of defence. 


Mr Pearson’s Broad Mandate 


HE ball is now with Mr Pearson, Signor Martino and 

Hr Lange. It is tempting to say that the designation of 
these “three wise men” (or “three blind mice,” to vs¢ 
Mr Pearson’s own phrase) is simply a device to let public 
opinion down gently, and that little more should be expected 
of it than of the first Pearson committee, which repor'¢ 
on Article Two, with scant results, in 1951 and 1952. But 
to do so would be to ignore the fundamental changes of 
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the last five years. The war in Korea is over, the Nato 
military build-up (however poor its present shape may be) 
is levelling off, Soviet tactics have changed and the cohesion 
of fear has given way to the divisive strains of uncertainty. 
The second Pearson committee is, moreover, being launched 
on the crest of a wave of debate and soul-searching about 
the West’s spotty record in the cold war. Healthy dis- 
satisfaction is always a good starting point for new 
initiatives. Finally, the “Three” have a broad man- 
date ; they are unhampered (if unhelped) by much advice 
from their colleagues, and they have behind them not only 
a deep reservoir of public support in Europe, but a new 
willingness on the part of Americans to think about Nato 
in fresh terms. Mr Dulles’s recent statements have not 
been entirely consistent ; but two things emerge. First, he 
is thinking of the development of the Atlantic community 
much more in political than in economic terms. Partly this 
reflects his own tendency to ignore the connection between 
high policy and sordid economics ; but in part it reflects 
the view, shared by British ministers, that a major economic 
role for Nato is seen to be set about with snares as soon 
as specific proposals are examined. The second thing that 
emerges is that the problem today is not merely how to 
implement Article Two, but how to marshal the resources 
of the West (not forgetting the essential military base) for 
the decade to come. Mr Pearson and his two colleagues 
should stretch their already broad mandate to the limit. 


The Marathon Committee 


Tt Government’s hopes of completing the committee 
stage of the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill by Tuesday 
night were not fulfilled ; after seven full days of debate the 
House has only reached Clause 20 of this forty clause Bill. 
Yet this marathon of the specialists has been well worth 
while ; the discussions have gone the right way. A small 
band of Labour and Liberal members have taken over the 
proper role of a left wing opposition on the matter, helping 
a willing President of the Board of Trade to tighten what 
he already hopes is a fairly tight Bill and taking tactical 
care occasionally to run a little ahead of him. On the 
other side of the House, the campaign threatened by a 
group of restrictionist Tory MPs has slowly collapsed. 
“ I was disappointed with my right hon. friend’s reply, but 
I appreciate his difficulty and I therefore beg to ask leave 
to withdraw the amendment,” said Sir Lancelot Joynson- 
Hicks, somewhere back on Clause 8—and that mirrored the 
tone of the Tory “revolt.” The only real moment of 
apprehension was when Mr Thorneycroft decided to amend 
the so-called “ stinging tail” of the vital Clause 16. His 
amendment, however, when examined, merely confirms that 
the carefully limited arguments that can be put forward 
by the defenders ‘of any. restriction will be weighed in the 
“ balance” against any detriment to the public resulting 
from the restriction. This is what laymen had always 


thought that the “tail” to Clause 16 meant ; the amend- 
ment ensures that lawyers will now think so too. 

_ The Bill is therefore over its main hurdle ; provided the 
right sort of lay members are appointed to the new courts, 
it may be going to give British industry a much bigger 
and healthier spring cleaning than industry at present 
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anticipates. But there is still one way in which the Bill 
could be made even better. Although the remaining 20 
clauses to run the gauntlet of the committee are mainly 
technical—and can probably be handled in one more sitting 
day—there is one important amendment still to be dis- 
cussed ; it is the only amendment of major principle that 
it has seemed obviously desirable to thrust through into 
the Bill from the start. Clauses 22 to 25 of the Bill restrict 
the powers of the present Monopolies Commission, in order 
to keep it “ out of the hair” of the new courts. But the 
President of the Board of Trade at present tells the com- 
mission what fields or industries it is to look into ; he can 
avoid this clash of jurisdiction, if he wants, by executive 
action. By incorporating these unnecessary clauses in the 
Bill he is throwing away a useful reserve weapon out of 
sheer statutory tidiness of mind. Why? Cannot those 
Tory members who believe in the attack upon restrictionism 
—and there are some—jostle an otherwise excellent Bill 
in the way it ought to be going by threatening to join with 
Labour and the Liberals in a revolt about this ? 


A Frogmarch for Sir Anthony ? 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on the missing “ frog- 
man” on Wednesday was right in substance but 
maladroit in expression. Its cryptic melodrama has 
delivered him into the hands of the Labour party. In 
caricature of a British diplomat’s normal reaction, Sir 
Anthony obviously considered that the Russians would give 
more weight to an assurance from him, than to an assurance 
from an under-secretary, that whatever Commander Crabb 
may have been up to in the waters round the cruiser 
Ordzhonikidze it was unauthorised by any Minister of the 
Crown. But the Russians are not made that way. As 
for the British public, especially those that know their 
secret service, they should already have been ready to 
seize, even without any statement, the obvious inference 
that the initiative came from somewhere lower down ; it is 
not even impossible that it came from Commander Crabb 
himself and that the “ disciplinary action” of which the 
Prime Minister spoke is directed rather towards an accom- 
plice than a superior. 

On the face of it, whoever blundered seems more likely 
to have done so out of rather boyish enthusiasm than out of 
intelligent secret service zeal. Whatever secret the 
Ordzhonikidze possesses the Russians can hardly rate the 
ship herself very highly ; otherwise they would not have 
sent her to Britain, nor would Mr Khrushchev have 
humorously offered to sell to Britain ships of this kind which 
he considers obsolescent in terms of thermonuclear warfare. 
The incident was a piece of stupidity (if only because it 
was found out) rather than iniquitous. No doubt it was 
highly regrettable, but Commander Crabb paid dearly for it, 
and Mr Gaitskell and other Labour MPs cannot be proud of 
their intention to make use of it for party purposes. They 
did so on Wednesday because they wanted to be able to 
show that somebody else had been “ rude ” to the Russians. 
In the public interest, and in private decency, it would be 
much better if both this and the dinner incident were now 
to be regarded as closed. 
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A Saar Agreement in Sight ? 


OR anyone who wants to make trouble between French- 
F men and Germans, the Saar provides obvious open- 
ings ; the only question is which side to take. Last weekend 
the East German regime got over this difficulty by inter- 
vening on both sides. It invited the Saar and West German 
governments to meet with it and show the world that all 
Germany agreed that the Saar was German ; and it told 
the French that it opposed the incorporation of the Saar 
into the -Federal Republic if that meant that its industry 
would serve West German rearmament. 

These interventions may have been prompted by the 
approach of tomorrow’s local elections in the Saar, which 
have taken an ugly turn. According to French reports, a 
campaign of intimidation has begun against Herr Hoff- 
mann’s supporters and candidates, and last week the Land- 
tag, on Dr Schneider’s inspiration, refused to allow Herr 
Hoffmann to take his seat. France protested, and the 
Council of Western European Union has agreed to set up 
a tribunal to investigate cases of discrimination. 

The political return of the Saar to Germany has, however, 
been recognised as inevitable by France, whose concern now 
is not to lose all its economic privileges there—to prolong 
the currency union with France as long as possible, and to 
retain some stake in Saar coal and steel. At present French 
prospects seem poor. France now seems unlikely to retain 
even a share in the Réchling steelworks ; and it has had to 
retreat from its aim of extracting 130 million tons of coal 
from the Warndt mines between now and 1980, although 
the expansion plans of the Lorraine steel industry assume 
supplies on this scale. 

Both governments, however, seem confident that complete 
agreement can be reached this month—one reason evidently 
being that the Germans have agreed in principle to the 
project for a canal along the Moselle valley. For the Federal 
government to take this step would be truly courageous, for 
German industry has little love for the canal scheme, which 
will improve Lorraine’s competitive position. But, with the 
Saar lost, the Moselle canal seems vital to France ; the 
Lorraine steel industry is so intent on it that French steel 
spokesmen have threatened to withdraw from the coal-steel 
pool if it is not carried out. German agreement to the canal 
project would indeed be a precious demonstration of good 
will towards both France and “ Europe.” 


German Moods 


tT abuse hurled at Sir Winston Churchill this week by 
some sections of the German press revealed two highly 
disturbing things. One is that an irresponsible journalist 
can count on a good many readers having such short 
memories that he can perpetrate a remark like “ Hitler and 
Churchill are very similar in that they brought about a deep 
communist advance into Europe.” The other is that the 
campaign of venomous attacks on Sir Winston—which no 
German paper of standing has joined—was initiated by a 
Diisseldorf organ of the Free Democratic party, a mouth- 
piece of the nationalistic “ young men” who together with 
the Socialists now control the government of North Rhine- 
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Westphalia. The crude falsehoods published by this p aper, 


which has also urged that Germany should make the anni- 
versary of Sir Winston’s acceptance of the Charlemagne 
Prize a day of mourning in future, have found their 
strongest echoes in the local press of the same area. Some- 
thing of this spitting ultra-nationalism was reflected in the 
crowds that milled round British-occupied houses in the 
same Land last weekend. Their appearance had been 
provoked by the Bundestag’s refusal to give the Federal 
government fresh requisitioning powers, and the position 
in regard to these houses remains anomalous and unsatis- 
factory, as will also the matter of support costs for allied 
forces until the present interim arrangements are replaced 
by something more definite. 

The Federal government is fully aware of the power of 
the political “ wild men” and their followers to whip up 
anti-western feeling and to harm Germany’s relations with 
its friends ; but it has pushed on steadily with its pro- 
gramme, and, in addition to the Saar and Moselle negotia- 
tions, has secured a first reading in the Bundestag for its 
conscription bill, relying heavily on the argument that with- 
out conscription Western Germany will not be able to carry 
out its pledges to its allies. The debate, held last Friday, 
revealed some unexpected developments. The Free Demo- 
crats and the refugee party did not, in the event, flatly 
oppose conscription. Dr Mende, the FDP spokesman on 
defence, again argued the case for creating a territorial 
militia alongside a professional army, ignoring the govern- 
ment’s warning that such a militia could not be kept 
sufficiently prepared to meet the kind of threat that Ger- 
many faces. For the Socialists, Herr Erler suggested that 
it should be enough merely to create a force that would 
counterbalance the East German army. None of the opposi- 
tion speakers seemed to take much account of May Day’s 
reminder that the East German regime now controls not 
only an army, naval and air units, but also a network of 
factory “ fighting groups,” and a “ sport and technique asso- 
ciation” which alone has some 300,000 members and is 
controlled by Herr Grotewohl’s ministry of defence. 


New Threat to the Muslim League 


7. inaugural meeting of the West Pakistan provincial 
assembly opens on May roth. It will reveal whether 
Dr Khan Sahib has gained sufficient support for his new 
Republican Party to give him political mastery over the 
newly formed province. At present his prospects seem 
good. It was the Muslim League itself which provoked 
him into forming the new party by its attempt to oust /im 
from the chief ministership of the province. By doing ‘° 
it may well prove to have sown the seeds of its own de! at. 
If so, Mr Daultana, who seems to have been the moving 
spirit in the campaign against Dr Khan Sahib, will once 
again have overreached himself. There is no dearth of 1™- 
portant recruits for the Republican Party, among t<™ 
being Malik Feroze Khan Noon and Sardar Abdur Ras!id. 
former chief ministers of the Punjab and the North-\\ «st 
Frontier Province. Indeed, the possibility is even beng 
canvassed that Mr Suhrawardy and his Awami League ° 
join up with the Republicans ; the Awami League, as : 


may not matter a great deal, but Mr Suhrawardy emph 
ally does. 
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What happens in the western province is particularly 
important in the wider context of Pakistan’s first general 
elections under the new constitution, which are expected to 
be held next February. Whichever party controls the 
western wing will be in a°fair way towards controlling the 
country as a whole. And in the intervening period an 
awkward position may develop for the present government 
ut the centre: it is a coalition government with the League 
as senior partner, and if the League loses political control 
of West Pakistan, as it has already lost control of the East, 
it will be left high and dry. The League’s chief asset, as 
things stand, is the prime minister, Mr Muhamad Ali, whose 
personal prestige is much higher than that of his party. The 
developments in West Pakistan are extremely embarrassing 
for him. 


The Earnings Muddle 


HE earnings rule for old-age pensioners is widely 
7 resented and therefore widely evaded, is complicated 
to administer and apt to discourage those who do not evade 
it from taking up part-time employment. But it is a 
necessary complement to the retirement condition—to the 
principle, embodied in the Beveridge report and the 1946 
legislation, that a person must have retired from regular 
employment before he is allowed an old-age pension in 
the first five years of his reaching the minimum pension 
age. If the earnings rule were abolished, the retirement 
condition would have to go too. 

Some people, notably Professor Cairncross in a reserva- 
tion to the Phillips Committee’s report on old age, have 
urged that both should be abolished, though Mr Cairncross 
hoped that before abolition the minimum pensionable age 
would be raised by three years. But the Government has 
always firmly maintained the retirement principle and 
therefore left out any consideration of it from the terms 
of reference of the National Insurance Advisory Committee, 
which was recently asked to report on the earnings rule. 
The committee has thus been forced to tinker with the 
existing provisions and has by its recommendations (the 
main ones have been accepted by the Government) so 
increased the complications of the rule that two members 
wrote a spiritedly dissenting note to its report. 

It is quite clear why the retirement condition is still 
to be in force. To abolish it would cost the national 
insurance fund £76 million immediately. This would be 
the formidable price of paying pensions to the 450,000 
men and women who have elected to continue at work 
after reaching the minimum pensionable age. But why 
allow this awkward barrier to block an advance for every- 
body else ? The logical solution is surely to abolish the 
retirement condition and the earnings rule for all new 
pensioners, but not for those who are now within the first 
five years of the pensionable ages. They would be no 
worse off than they are now, and those of them who have 
not retired would receive the higher pensions they are 
entitled to on retirement. If this step could be accom- 


panied by a decision that when next pensions are raised 
(and they will be raised some time) the increases should 
g0 only to men over 70 and women over 65, the aim of 
@ longer working life—and of maximum national produc- 
tton—would be brought much nearer achievement than 
it is by the present complicated arrangements. 
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Fewer Conscripts Please 


WO steps seem to be under consideration for moving 
towards a more selective system of conscription. First, 
the call up of those in medical Grade III may soon cease. 
The army has long felt that it is unfairly singled out as the 
repository, under universal service in peacetime, of this 
annual crop of men of substandard physique or mentality. 
The RAF and navy declare that they can find no jobs for 
such men, and the army only does so by relegating them 
to jobs that are increasingly obsolescent in an increasingly 
highly-skilled organisation, or could probably be better done 
by civilians. There is everything to be said for raising 
standards of entry at once. The Government is apparently 
also considering, at the other end of the scale, the question 
of granting exemption to science or engineering graduates 
with first or second class honours who intend to go into 
industry. More caution is needed here ; but the principle 
of selectivity is the right one. As and if the need for con- 
scripts falls, the trend should be towards calling up fewer 
men but still for the present period of service. 

How far is the need for new conscripts falling, perhaps 
even towards no need at all ? The answer seems to be that 
figures of “ prolongations ” have responded most encourag- 
ingly to the new differential pay scheme, but the figures for 
recruitments less so. Recruiting as a whole rose by only 
§ per cent in March, but the number of three-year men 
prolonging their engagements was up by 50 per cent com- 
pared with March, 1955. It will take some months—as it 
did when pay was increased in 1951—to see how far this im- 
provement will go—or how soon it will tail off. It is certainly 
not large enough yet to produce the extra 100,000 long- 
service regulars needed to end conscription. No chickens 
can be counted ; but the noise inside the eggs should be 
listened to attentively. As one sign that this is being done, 
the new system of organisation of the Territorial Army, 
announced this week, was openly stated to be preparing the 
way for the time when this force will again be a wholly 
voluntary one. 


“Smoking is Deadly”? 


a the Minister of Health was asked about lung 
cancer and smoking in the House of Commons on 
Monday, he allowed himself to get off the fence—but not 
to go a single step beyond it. He quoted the opinion of an 
expert of the Medical Research Council that 
the fact that a causal agent [in tobacco smoke] has not yet 
been recognised should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that there is, statistically, an incontrovertible association 
between cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 
Having said this, however, Mr Turton maintained thar in 
the present state of knowledge a national publicity cam- 
paign about the danger of smoking “ would not be appro- 
priate.” He may be right, if he was thinking of the same 
sort of campaign as was waged on behalf of immunisation 
against diphtheria. That was successful largely because it 
was based on instilling fear—‘ diphtheria is deadly "—and 
on the firm ground that immunisation was a well-tried 
means of preventing the disease. With smoking and lung 
cancer, the issues are not so simple. The fear is already 
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there ; indeed, one of the most difficult tasks for health 
education is to convince people that fear of cancer, which 
deters them from obtaining an early diagnosis, gives the 
disease a powerful ally. Nor do the statistics show that 
smoking, even heavy smoking, is always deadly. 

But this does not mean that the Government can. do 
nothing. Since the case against smoking is largely statistical, 
and the relevant statistics are buried in medical literature, 
there is much to be said for a simple official version being 
distributed. Mr Turton promised to keep the public 
informed of all the relevant knowledge “ when it becomes 
available,” but he said nothing about telling it what is already 
known. To take an obvious example. What the man who 
smokes 20/30/40 cigarettes a day really wants to know is 
how great seems to be the chance that he will die of lung 
cancer in the next 10/20/30 years if he is now aged 
30/40/50. It is no good leaving it to popular newspapers 
to compile tables of this sort, because by such means as 
reliance on present lung cancer rates instead of lung cancer 
trends, the figures can easily be biased—or suspected of 
being so. Let the Government call the odds. 


Two Loans for Burma 


HE two agreements between the World Bank and Burma 
T signed last week demonstrate that it is still possible 
t lend money to a “ neutral” nation on ordinary commer- 
cial terms. This in itself is an accomplishment in the new 
era of east-west competition in economic aid. But the 
limited nature of the new agreements is a reminder that 
the West cannot very well compete on equal terms with the 
Russians in helping countries that happen to have the wrong 
surpluses for export. 

One loan is of $14 million and will help finance the recon- 
struction of cargo berths and storage facilities at Rangoon 
and the purchase of floating harbour equipment. The other, 
of $5.35 million, will go towards the improvement of 
Rurma’s railways. The first loan is for twenty years and 
the second for fifteen; both are at the Bank’s usual rate 
of 4 per cent. 

Neither of the loans will meet the full cost of the pro- 
grammes for which they are intended. The total cost of 
the Port of Rangoon development plan is estimated at 
$19.3 million. The World Bank’s share of the railways plan 
will be much ‘smaller ; the Burmese government intends 
tu spend $35 million on its railways in an ambitious pro- 
gramme which provides for the relaying of 200 miles of 
track, the repairing of 50 minor bridges, and the building 
of a new bridge across the Sittang river to replace one 
destroyed during the war ; this last will restore rail service 
between Rangoon and south-east Burma. The World Bank’s 


$5.35 million will pay for imports of rolling stock and 
bridge-building materials. 


* 


The agreements represent a happy conclusion for the 
patient labours of two World Bank missions headed by Dr 
Antonin Basch. The first of these, which visited Burma in 
January, 1955, recommended that no loan be granted to 
Burma until it reduced the size of its development pro- 
gramme—considered to be too ambitious—and restored the 
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balance of the programme in favour of agriculture rather 
than industry. A second mission, which reached Burma in 
October, at one stage tentatively decided to recommend 
a loan to help its agricultural programme, but abruptly 
revised its plans when Burma accepted a Soviet offer of 
agricultural assistance. 

The new loans by the Bank—35 per cent of whose capital 
is provided by the United States—probably represent the 
limit of American ability or readiness to help the Burmese 
economy under present conditions. Since the Burmese 
government rejected bilateral American aid three years ago, 
assistance from the United States has taken the form of 
Colombo Plan grants ; these came to $21 million between 
1950 and 1955. Burdened with a rice surplus of its own, 
America has scarcely been in a position to compete with 
Russia in buying Burmese rice, of which Mr Mikoyan 
agreed last month to take a further 400,000 tons over the 
next four years, in return for Soviet machinery and other 
goods. In contrast, the United States agreed in February 
te sell $20 million worth of raw cotton and other surplus 
agricultural products to Burma, against payment in Burmese 
currency. As a gesture, this may or may not have success- 
fully matched Russia’s projected gift of a sports stadium 
and a theatre for Rangoon. 


Apartheid Behind Closed Doors 


HE South African government already has extensive 
powers to prevent its citizens from leaving the country, 
and uses them; it is now taking new powers to deport 
persons who do not hold South African passports. This 
category includes settlers who have not yet qualified by 
six years’ residence to start negotiations for South 
African citizenship, as well as those who prefer not to have 
it. The fear is that the authorities will dangle their new 
powers over the head of anybody who expresses more 
liberal views on political and racial issues than the 
Nationalist party. They certainly seem to be taking those 
powers in a strangely clandestine way, by a blanket clause 
embedded in a minor bill for tightening control over 
deserters from ships and unauthorised immigrants gene- 
ally, and this inevitably engenders suspicion. 
Paradoxically, the South African government is thus seck- 
ing to hold a permanent threat over the heads of its citizen- 
probationers at a time when South African circles are 
expressing concern that the spate of critical books about 
the Union and the bad press which it is getting overseas 
are choking off the intake of much-needed immigrants. The 
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| “You want to 
cut your costs— 


so dol!” 


Here is something that can save you money, and 
speed your production: long-run manufacturing concerns 


have proved it. It is a polystyrene plastic for mass 


production by injection moulding. Its name is Lustrex. DOWN WITH 
Lustrex can replace many costlier and less stable 


° 
materials. But it is no mere substitute—it is a material SUPERFLUOUS 
in its own right... tough, handsome and time-saving. PROCESSES 


In many trades Lustrex cuts out whole processes— 
does away with preparation of material, finishing, 
assembling and colouring, and quite a few storage 
problems, too. You can get from “raw” Lustrex 


to finished, marketable part or product in one operation. 


Lustrex is versatile too. Many modern radio cabinets are 
attractively moulded in Lustrex—and so are toys, electrical 
fittings, household wares, and packages for cosmetics, 

toilet accessories and a thousand and one other products. 
In modern refrigerators, it is used to make Freezer Drawers 


and Doors, Drip Trays and Door ‘Trims, 


Can you afford to ignore the advantages Lustrex can bring you? 


Send this coupon for more information—today. 





TO: MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, DEPT. 347, 25 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.I Lustrez is @ Registered Trade Mark 


Please send me more information about Lustrex. 


NAME an ot naa aaa i 


MONSANTO COMPANY 





ADDRESS ; ao 
Reg'd. 
In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Lowis, U.S.4. Monsanto Canada 


MONSANTO PLAS w.l Lid., Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Lid., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of 
TICs LIMITED, Dept. 347, 25, Charles II Street, Londen, $ India Lid., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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One trip the Romans avoided 


TO CARRY ONE’S BRIDE over the threshold was 
an old Roman custom. The aim was to thwart 
evil spirits who lurked at the door and tried to 
trip the bride. When modern grooms observe 
this ritual, few of them realise its symbolism 
of protection. 

But modern men of business are well aware 
of the need for protection of another kind. 
When a product goes to market nowadays it 
must be well packaged. Failure of the package 
is as serious as failure of the product itself. 
So to safeguard his goods and his reputation the 
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THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


manufacturer takes care to select the best 
packaging he can get. And his first choice is 
usually cartons made of ‘‘Thames Board’’, and 
**Fiberite’’ cases. 

Every manufacturer wants his goods to reach 
the user in the condition in which they came 
off the production line. In cartons of ““Thames 
Board’’, and ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases they stand up 
to the chances and changes of their journey. 
Nothing less is acceptable when the user’s 
satisfaction and the maker’s good name are 


at stake. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


co Warrington, Lancs’ 


**THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. ‘‘FIBERITE”® Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Union professes anxiety to get immigrants of the “ right 
ype.” The Tomlinson commission, which gloomily 
reached the conclusion that the white proportion in the 
total population would tend to fall steadily over the next fifty 
years, nevertheless assumed that the Union would gain at 
jeast §,000 immigrants net every year. That is not a large 
figure, but it seems to be thought that the only way to make 
ure that these immigrants are of the “ right type” is to 
be fully empowered to deport those who by deed or word 
displease the ruling party. Apartheid in practice amounts 
increasingly to a rigid authoritarian control over all races 
in the Union. The new measure is not one of the most 
onerous of these controls ; but it is an ironic reminder that 
South Africa, in locking the world out, is locking itself 
in with its problem, the explosive potential of which the 
Tomlinson commission admits almost as fully as the critics. 
At a time when Freud’s discoveries are being reviewed, 
such an action strongly suggests a neurotic withdrawal from 
reality. 


Troubles in Tibet 


HINA is having trouble in digesting Tibet. Five years 
after Peking’s troops marched in to carry out a 

“ peaceful liberation,” there are reports of an insurrection 
i north-eastern Tibet, the massacre of a Chinese garrison 
and punitive bombing of villages. These events make a 
grisly contrast with the songs, dances and imported 
acrobatic displays in Lhasa that marked the recent inaugura- 
tion of the committee set up to administer Tibet as an 
“ autonomous region ” of China. In a brand new pavilion 
outside the Potala palace, the youthful Dalai Lama and the 
Panchen Lama, together with at least two Living Buddhas, 
declared dutifully that their country’s “entry into 
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socialism ” could be achieved only under China’s leader- 
ship. This was said beneath the watchful eyes of Peking’s 
representative, Marshal Chen Yi, and a contingent of 
Chinese troops. 

Despite these fair words, the meeting showed that Tibet 
would like to reach “socialism” at its own speed. A 
Chinese delegate gave a glowing account of the roads his 
countrymen have built to open up Tibet, the most important 
ol which are those from Lhasa to the Indian border and 
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from Lhasa to Gartok in the far west. China claims to have 
spent £43 million on these and on the preparations for 
building a railway from Chinghai. The committee was also 
treated to an imposing list of new schools, hospitals and 
agricultural schemes. But there were frequent references 
tc the activities of “ counter-revolutionaries,”’ and several 
Tibetans insisted that changes must come gradually, with- 
cut infringing on the rights of the religious authorities. 
One speaker put these sentiments in bluntly un-Marxist 
terms: “The government must ensure that the political 
position and material life of upper class Tibetans, including 
upper class people in the ecclesiastical sphere, will not be 
reduced.” This must be the only country behind the iron 
curtain where the building of chanting rooms for monas- 
teries is listed among the achievements of socialist recon- 
struction, or where rumours of impending reform can be 


denounced, in the Dalai Lama’s words, as a “ vicious 
fabrication.” Tibet will not lie quiescent under Peking’s 
rule. A name worth watching is the complicated one of 
Ngabou Ngawang Jigme, who has been appointed secretary- 
general of the new committee ; he may find that Peking 
has put him on to an uncomfortable saddle. 


The Treaty of Peace 


It would be tedious now to enter into any renewal of 
the controversy regarding the terms of peace. The subject 
has been fully discussed in the Houses of Parliament, and 
an address to Her Majesty expressive of the satisfaction 
of the country has been carried without a division—a 
rare, if not an unexampled, instance of unanimity on such 
occasions. The peace of Utrecht in 1712, the peace of 
1763, the peace of 1783, the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
the peace of Paris in 1814, all gave rise to acrimonious 
discussions and protracted party conflicts. This peace 
stands out alone in our modern annals, as one about 
which scarcely any difference of opinion worth recording 
can be said to exist among our public men. Some 
grumblers, indeed, have been heard to observe that it 
resembled that of Amiens, which Sheridan (plagiarising 
from Sir Philip Francis) tersely described as one “ which 
every one would be glad of, but which no one could be 
proud of.” Never was comparison more infelicitous. The 
converse of the proposition would be far nearer the truth. 
This is a peace which every Englishman must be proud 
of, though, perhaps, many Englishmen may be pardoned 
if they are not glad of it. Those may not be glad of it 
who have lost valued friends in the strife, and were 
thirsty for signal and vindictive atonement. Those may 
not be glad of it who anticipated certain grand and 
indefinite but indirect results, and who believed that 
another year of war would have ensured them all. Those, 
finally, may not be glad of it who, seeing the magnificent 
preparations for the next campaign, were justly sanguine 
of distinction for themselves and of glorious triumphs 
for their country. But most assuredly this is a peace 
which every one—even these parties—must be proud 
of. . . . We ought to be proud of it, most especially, just 
because we are not particularly glad of it—because we 
have accepted it when, had private considerations guided 
us, we should not have been sorry to have postponed it— 
because, in obedience to the dictates of equity, moderation, 
and humanity, we have voluntarily sheathed the sword 
precisely at the moment when we were best prepared to 
strike and our foe least able to resist. 
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Blind Eye on Guillebaud 


T is not perhaps surprising that this week’s debate on the 
| Guillebaud report on the cost of the health service 
should have been so pedestrian. For the report itself has 
clearly pleased the pedestrian people in both parties: the 
Conservatives, because it did not recommend any unpopu- 
lar or difficult measures ; and the Opposition, because it 
did not find any evidence of the widespread extravagance 
in administering the service that the Labour government 
used to be accused of permitting. 

Thus the debate consisted for the most part of a review 
by the Minister of the committee’s few recommendations 
and what th. Government was doing about them, and of 
comparatively minor points raised by other speakers—as 
might have been foretold, Dr Summerskill started the old 
hare about the cost of proprietary drugs. But what was 
sadly lacking was any speech dealing in full with the 
fundamental question raised by Sir John Maude in his 
reservation to the report: that is, the absence from the 
structure of the health service of incentives to administer 
it wisely and to economise. Those who administer the 
service do not have to find the money to pay for it—a 
divorce that has undoubtedly been a major factor in the 
tremendous rise in hospital expenditure since 1948. 

In fact, such incentives as exist in the service are towards 
expansion rgther than contraction. If, for instance, a 
hospital authority wants to close down a ward it finds itself 
up against the fact that the matron’s salary may fall with 
the reduction in beds. The less people’s teeth need treat- 
ment, the smaller the dentists’ incomes. It is, of course, 
easier to criticise the lack of incentives to economy than 
to propose ways of providing them. But the absence of 
any such fundamental discussion was a reproach against the 
report ; it is now a reproach that must also be levelled 
against the Parliamentary debate. 


No Light on Blackpool 


HE torpid calm of municipal electioneering has been 

disturbed at Blackpool by most unusual charges of 
bribery and corruption, concerning (among other matters) 
land transactions in which councillors are alleged to have 
participated. The local Liberals have been pressing the 
Conservative majority on the council to authorise an inde- 
pendent inquiry into these allegations, but have received 
the reply that the council ought not to spend ratepayers’ 
money on investigations which the local police are com- 
petent to perform. An earlier attempt to secure the inter- 
vention of the Minister of Local Government failed on the 
discovery that it would be necessary for both Houses of 
Parliament to authorise the inquiry as a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

No outsider can know whether this criticism is or is not 
pure calumny ; we certainly do not. But this case raises 
an important question of principle. Ought there not to 
be some way of forcing a council to take seriously allega- 
tions of this kind ? It is no good saying that the best safe- 
guard against the danger of municipal corruption is a 
vigilant local opposition ; given the British laws of libel, 
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it is difficult and dangerous for local critics to voice their 
suspicions aloud. Already writs have started to fly at Black- 
l. 

pes the other hand, it would be absurd to set the whole 
majesty of Parliament and the Realm chasing after every 
whiff of alleged local scandal. What is needed is an oppor- 
tunity for the Minister to make a few discreet inquiries and 
then, if necessary, to prod the local council into putting its 
own house in order. There is a very proper aversion to 
giving ministers any more powers of control over local 
authorities ; but powers of inquiry and powers of control 
are two very different things. It was the lack of the first, 
and the existence of the second, that always made one feel 
so sorry for Caesar’s wife. 


Printers’ Offer 


HE London Master Printers Association has offered a 

general wage increase of {1 7s. 6d., to apply from 
April 20th, to the 8,000 compositors, machine minders and 
readers whose wage dispute closed down, or sent abroad, 
many periodicals in February and March. It has also 
offered to raise the minimum wage from {9 8s. to {11, 
an increase of {£1 12s., but only those on the minimum will 
get all of this. The first 4s. 6d. of any merit money or 
house money earned above the minimum will be absorbed 
in the increase. This offer of {£11 is 4s. 6d. above what 
the court of inquiry suggested, but the court’s figure of 
£10 15s. 6d. was intended to absorb merit moncy and 
house rates up to the full amount of the increase in the 
basic rate. The London Typographical Society, which 
had asked for a minimum of £12, has thus got 8s. 6d. above 
what the employers originally offered for a very few of its 
members, and 4s. for most of them, if allowance is made 
for the 1s. a point increase under the cost of living sliding 
scale, which would have given them §s. by now if they 
had closed on that original offer. The union executive has 
recommended acceptance of the new offer in the ballot that 
takes place this week. In considering these increases it 
should, of course, be remembered that this is an agreement 
that is supposed to last for three years. 

The other unions concerned in printing have said they will 
now ask for an increase to restore the differentials (between 
themselves and the craftsmen) that have been upset by the 
employers’ offer ; and the employers have promised a fait 
adjustment. But the craftsmen partly based their claim on 
the need to widen those differentials. It is therefore going 
to be important for the employers to try to stop the merry- 


go-round firmly here ; otherwise it will become a very sad 
roundabout indeed. 


Even Belgium “ Squeezes ” 


HE credit restrictions announced this week by the 
a Belgian government are a significant landmark 10 
Europe’s inflation. Whilst Britain, Scandinavia, West 
Germany and other developed countries have bee! 
endeavouring to check expansion for many months, Belgiv™ 
has so far done little to limit inflation. Discount rates were 
raised by a quarter per cent last August, but the move W2s 
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designed more as.a token warning and a response to moves 
abroad than as an active squeeze. Other aspects of policy 
remained expansive. Important public works, including a 
major road programme, were undertaken last year, and the 
government continued to encourage private investment 
through +“ Butler-type” investment - allowances, cheap 
credits, and subsidies to building costs for new industries. 
Now many of these expansive measures are to be modified— 
a basic change in policy. 

The change reflects the fact that Belgium’s large reserves 
of labour and capacity, which have been so valuable to 
Europe’s boom, are at last nearing an end. Highly dependent 
on exports, but burdened with high costs, Belgium, in the 
three years 1952-54, had plenty of slack capacity in all its 
basic industries. Two years ago, when Britain’s inflation 
was already getting under way, huge coal stocks were still 
piled up embarrassingly at the Belgian pitheads and many 
steel and engineering works, marginal to Europe’s economy, 
were idling. But these idle resources have now been 
sucked up by boom conditions in Germany, Britain and 
other countries. Last year, for example, Belgian exports to 
West Germany rose by nearly 50 per cent. Now at last 
Belgian prices are showing signs of strain, and skilled labour, 
particularly in building, is becoming critically short. The 
Belgian economy still has much more room for manceuvre 
than the British ; big exchange reserves will permit larger 
imports, and the government is encouraging this. But the 
new measures are a suggestive sign that Europe’s resources 
are almost fully stretched. 


New Brooms and Ceylon Bases 


HE new prime minister of Ceylon, Mr Bandaranaike, has 

now spent his first month in office and has made his 
mark, Although he came to power as leader of a coalition, 
in which his own Freedom party is dominant but not all- 
powerful, his government has settled down smoothly, and 
the prime minister himself shows plenty of confidence. The 
main opposition groups—Dr Perera’s trotskyites, the Tamil 
federalists, and the remnants of the long supreme United 
National party—are in no position to unite against him. He 
has strengthened his team by bringing in an experienced 
former minister, Mr R. G. Senanayake, and has pleased the 
public by his initial statements of policy. It is not entirely 
clear why he has postponed the Colombo Plan exhibition 
that was to be held next February (one good reason might 
be that it would have involved publicising the development 
programmes undertaken by the defeated UNP) ; but in spite 
of his announced aim of making Ceylon a republic, he has 
publicly and courteously expressed his regrets to the Queen 
Mother, who was to have opened the exhibition. 

He has been careful to speak of nationalisation as some- 
thing to be carried out “ progressively,” and has shown less 
concern with ousting British planters than with ensuring 
that, as and when they may leave, inefficient Ceylonese 
private owners should not take their places. He has can- 
vassed the possibilities of more trade with, and aid from, 
communist ‘states, but has also declared that American aid 
involves “ no strings whatever” ; indeed, one of his first 
actions after taking office was to sign an agreement under 
which Ceylon will receive $5 million worth of aid from 
the United States. 
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On the tricky question of the future of the British naval 
base at Trincomalee and the RAF station at Katunayake, 
the prime minister’s attitude has likewise been firm but not 
fiery. On Wednesday of this week he reaffirmed his 
unchangeable intention of doing away with the bases, but 
added that he wished to do so without causing Britain any 
inconvenience or losing its friendship; and last week in 
the House of Representatives he and his supporters firmly 
resisted trotskyite and communist demands that the bases 
should be abolished without delay. When he comes to the 
Commonwealth conference in June, Mr Bandaranaike can , 
be expected to listen sympathetically to Australian and 
other anxieties about the disruption of strategic communica- 


tions, but to remain unyielding in his insistence that the 
bases must go. 


SHORTER NOTES 


When the results had been announced for the first 1,000 
seats contested in this week’s urban district council elec- 
tions Labour showed a net gain, according to the best 
available estimates, of 23 seats. For what it is worth, this 
sort of turnover—23 per 1,000—is about the average change 
one would expect in a widespread British election from a 
one per cent swing to Labour since these particular seats 
were last contested in 1953 ; that would approximate to a 
2 per cent swing since the general election of 1955, and, 
if true, might be about enough to bring a maddening near- 
equality in the House of Commons if a general election 
were held now. If that trend is also mirrored in the 
provincial borough elections—the results of which will be 
becoming available as this issue reaches readers’ hands— 
they might show between 50 and 100 net Labour gains of 
seats ; in the metropolitan borough elections, there might 
be a threat to Tory control of Lewisham and Paddington 
(and, less likely, Wandsworth). But this is cited as a 
measuring rod, not a forecast. 


* 


A wise decision was made at York by the representatives 
of the 10 unions involved in the Standard strike. Their 
chairman, Mr H. G. Brotherton, asked for a top level meet- 
ing with the management to discuss the issues involved, and 
this was arranged for Sunday. In return the executives 
have told their members to return to work on Monday and— 
a clever compromise—they will pay strike benefit without 
recognising the strike. 


* 


The result of the mid-Ulster by-election was the worst 
result possible. At this third time of asking, the unofficial 
Unionist got in on the splitting of the anti-partition vote ; 
the majority against partition rose from 806 in the previous 
by-election to nearly 2,000, which was close to the majority 
that was regularly recorded in this constituency until the last 
general election. Most unfortunate of all, the moderate 
opposition candidate (Mr O’Neill, who as an anti-partition 
candidate prefers constitutional methods of change) lost his 
deposit, and the strongest opposition support went demon- 
strably to the Sinn Feiner. Thus the constituency is more 
irreconcilably split than ever into two groups, and is now 
to be represented by the one party that the slightly larger 
group has shown three times it does not want. 





















































Letters to the Editor 





Self-Criticism to Excess 


Sir—The emphasis rightly placed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
urgency of increasing our export trade 
has been followed by a spate of letters 
to the press. They make serious, though 
ill-defined, criticisms of British manu- 
facturers and of their attitude towards 
overseas markets. Without exception, 
they allege inefficiency, if not downright 
sloth. 

Our national sport of self-denigration 
is a pastime little relished by British 
manufacturers determined to expand 
overseas markets; Both at home and 
abroad, it is tending to undermine the 
confidence on which our economic future 
depends. No manufacturer is inspired 
to give of his best when enveloped in 
a miasma of hostile yet unsubstantiated 
criticism. 

We ought, of course, to know the facts. 
To be of value, however, they should 
include detailed criticisms of individual 
undertakings capable of being investi- 
gated by some body with the prestige 
of the Federation of British Industries. 
Only then can we establish how far these 
current allegations apply to our export 
drive as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.2 F. C, Hooper 


Next Step in Cyprus? 


Srr—In your issue of May 5th you show 
some sympathy with Dr  Fisher’s 
strictures on the Government’s inaction 
in Cyprus. Many would share your 
view that a fresh initiative is required 
on our side to break the deadlock. For 
the longer the Government waits the 
harder it will become even to negotiate, 
let alone to agree. 


The real problem is what the next 
step should be. You suggest that some- 
one should draw up a constitution based 
on the common ground between Arch- 
bishop Makarios and the Government, 
“if possible, with the advice and help 
of the Cypriot leaders.” But there 
exactly is the rub. Another paper 
constitution will be as sterile as the 
constitutions prepared in 1948 and 1954 
unless it is acceptable to the Cypriots. 
It will not stand a chance of acceptance 
unless it is drafted in consultation with 
their leaders. This, I believe, is a con- 


ditio sine qua non for a negotiated 
settlement. 


There is therefore some exploratory 
work to be done before constitutional 
talks can start again. We must ascertain 
whether, and in what circumstances, the 
Cypriot leaders will be willing to co- 
operate. The Ethnarchy is adamant at 
the moment about having Archbishop 
Makarios as their spokesman. We should 





consider, as in the case of the Kabaka of 
Buganda, under what conditions he 
might be released and permitted to 
return. The Cyprus Conciliation Com- 
mittee feels that the best way to prepare 
the ground for further talks is for the 
Government to send out immediately 
a Parliamentary Commission, repre- 
senting all parties, to collect the views 
of every section of opinion in the island. 
Whether or not the mission is successful, 
it would show the world that we are still 
doing our best to replace force by reason 
in our dealings with Cyprus.—Yours 
faithfully, LISTOWEL 
House of Lords 


The Nuclear Power 
Programme 


Sir—The programme so far published 
envisages that by 1975 the nuclear power 
station capacity will be between 10,000 
and 15,000 megawatts and will save about 
40 million tons of coal a year. The 
figure works up in the intervening nine- 
teen years to this target. (Vide recent 
HMSO publication, “The Common- 
wealth and Nuclear Development.”) 


In view of the present very serious 
shortage of coal which must inevitably 
get worse year by year as the demand 
expands, and which gap is at the moment 
being filled by oil alone, would it not 
be more realistic if this programme were 
greatly accelerated and greatly extended ? 
Unless this is done our economy is likely 
to be strangled. 


It is appreciated that the development 
of design of nuclear power stations will 
probably undergo considerable modifi- 
cations and improvements in the next few 
years, but nevertheless, having estab- 
lished and tried out the various proto- 
types, surely a more ambitious scheme 
could be emplanted on the present pro- 
gramme, which on estimated costs is 
involving the modest expenditure of 
£300 million in the first 10-year period. 


In view of the fact that our future 
prospects as exporters of manufactured 
goods depend on ample and cheap 
power, it would seem that the size of 
this programme is much too meagre.— 


Yours faithfully, Harry B. Paten 
Peterborough 


Teachers in the Money 


Sir—The heading in your issue of May 
Sth seems inconsistent with your 
January article on the .position of the 
blackcoated worker. 

I quote from the January article: 
“ 

Where the prewar salary was from 
£200 up to £700 or so, the present-day 
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salary should be about three times as 
large to enable the recipient to maintain 
his absolute standard of living, and abou; 
three and a half times to enable him to 
keep his place in the community.” 


Most men teachers in prewar days 
came within the stated income bracket. 
£200-£700. Scale III, applicable to al! 
large towns and boroughs except Lon- 
don, was for men, £180 by increments 
of £12 to £366. If this scale is multi- 
plied by the figures 3 or 3} which The 
Economist declared to be necessary it 
becomes, either (a) £540 by £26 to 
£1098, or (b) £630 by £42 to £1281. 
The .new basic scale is £475 by £25 to 
£900. From this it will be seen that the 
assistant master loses at minimum, on 
increment and at maximum. 


The London schoolmaster fares even 
worse. His prewar scale was: {102 by 
£12 to £408. This multiplied by 3 gives 
£576 by £36 to £1224; multiplied by 
343, £670 by £42 to £1428. He will now 
get a London allowance of £36-£48 in 
addition to the basic scale, i.e., £511 by 
£25 to £948. His loss at maximum will 
be either £276 or £480, according to 
which standard is used. Can proposals 
which leave the schoolmaster so much 
worse off justify the heading “ Teachers 
in the Money ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

HARRY MEIGH 
London Schoolmasters’ Association 


The Struggle for the 
Border 


Sir—Surely it is your reviewer, and not 
Mr Hutchison, who is in error in 
questioning (in your issue of March 
24th) that it was Charles II who was the 
subject of the famous remark “ who 
never said a foolish thing nor ever did 
a wise one”? The Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations confirms that this was part 
of Lord Rochester’s epitaph on the 
King, who was said to have replied 
“ My words are my own, my acts my 
ministers’.”,—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.3 E, J. Hitt 


{Mr Hill and Mr Bruce Hutchison are 
right. Our reviewer apologises to Mr 
Hutchison for his error.—EpiTor.| 


The Revalued Penny 


SirR—Your correspondent Mr Alexander- 
Sinclair makes an interesting suggesuon 
of revaluing the penny, but I think this 
would lead to too much confusion 10 
getting change from a shilling. Wha‘ we 
really need is a slight upward valuauon 
of the penny so that we have ten in 4 
shilling instead of twelve. The value o 
the shilling and the pound would be 
unchanged and only the price of things 
costing less than 24d. would be increased 
by this change as long as sellers did 1)«i! 
duty and made appropriate reductions 
in pence prices above 2}d. The saves 
in accountancy and the conduct of bus 
ness from having 200 pence in a pound 
would be immense. At a later date W¢ 
could set about improving our coinag<« — 
Yours fa'thfully, P. C. ALLEN 
London, S.W.1 
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Books & Publications 


Kenya Testimony 


WE BUILT A COUNTRY. 
By J. F. Lipscomb. 


Faber. 214 pages. 15s. 


LAW AND DISORDER. 
By Peter Evans. 
Secker and Warburg. 308 pages. 18s. 


HETHER Mr Lipscomb would 

regard Mr Evans qualified by 
length of residence to write about Kenya 
or Africans is an interesting question ; 
Mr Evans was apparently there in 1928 
and he assisted in the defence of Jomo 
Kenyatta. But Mr Lipscomb lays it 
down that nobody can write intelligently 
and fairly about Africa unless he has 
“lived in the country,” which, from a 
settler point of view, must be held 
gravely to invalidate most of the 
members of the Royal Commission as 
much as it does the British MPs whom 
Mr Lipscomb found so uninformed 
when debating African matters in the 
House of Commons, as well as mere 
journalists and visitors. 


This is not an ‘idle matter. Mr Lips- 
comb’s title goes to the heart of the 
settler attitude ; and it is not a wholly 
irrational one. He himself spent the 
better part of 35 years converting a slab 
of raw Africa into a fertile farm and 
gracious country residence ; and those 
who do such things are the people who 
live in Africa and feel that they have the 
final argument in all controversy about 
rights and wrongs in Kenya, or perhaps 
anywhere in the continent: “I know 
the African.” Mr Lipscomb does not 
mention the anthropologists, and makes 
but a passing reference to the mission- 
aries and district commissioners. He may 
feel that their special interests—to 
science, God and the Colonial Office 
respectively—warp their view when it 
is at variance with his own. But the 
question which the outsider must ask 
himself is whether the creating of a fine 
farm out of a slab of raw Africa—a job 
for which nobody need apologise and 
which few have the courage and industry 
(and capital) to perform—does not itself 
introduce distorting lenses between the 
land-breaker or home-maker and the 
African in the modern scene. 


The outsider can thus be profoundly 
grateful to Mr Lipscomb, who has 
written a frank, personal and considered 
settler’s testament ; but having read it— 
ind it is immensely readable—he may 
with some profit turn to Mr Evans. 
Kindliness but firmness irradiate Mr 
Lipscomb’s pages when he describes 
Africans, and deep melancholy super- 
venes when he refers to the libels on the 
Kenya settlers’ behaviour in the Emer- 


gency, or before. Mr Evans is a lawyer 
and is not friendly to the settlers, but 
his book contains plenty of facts as well 
aS accusations—including quotations 
from Mr Justice Cramm on the Muriu 
Wamai case, and the story of his own 
expulsion from the colony. He is in no 
doubt that there was _ systematic 
terrorism both by the Kikuyu home 
guard and the police and other Euro- 
pean formations; and against his 
presentation of his brief Mr Lipscomb’s 
suggestion that it was the youth of 
Kenya who put things right looks a bit 
thin. Mr Evans sees almost only the 
barbarity of the whites and of the 
loyalists ; Mr Lipscomb sees only the 
barbarity of the Africans. Both are, 
however, eye-witnesses ; and the out- 
sider—especially the occasional politic- 
ally-minded visitor to Kenya, whom Mr 
Lipscomb dislikes so much—must 
choose between these judgments. 


The balanced view is unpopular with 
either side ; but to accept what is truth 
and experience in both these books, and 
to face the fact that there is more bar- 
barity in at any rate some of the gentle- 
men of Kenya than there should be (and 
certainly much too much bad law among 
the Kenyan lawyers) as well as the fact 
that Africans are still far more primitive 
than left-wing intellectuals care to admit, 
seems the only sensible deduction. 
Clearly the Africans require time to 
come to political maturity and agricul- 
tural proficiency, and need the guidance 
and help of Europeans in the process— 
but is this a job that can be left entirely 
to Mr Lipscomb’s neighbours and 
friends ? The reasons for a firmly 
negative answer are to be found in Mr 
Lipscomb’s engaging and truthful but 
one-sided chronicle as well as in Mr 
Evans’s often annoying and plainly 
partisan reporting. 


The Terrible Ifs 


- GALLIPOLI. 


By Alan Moorehead. 
Hamish Hamilton. 384 pages. 2ls. 


ALLIPOLI takes on in retrospect 

an air of tragedy, but never one of 
futility. Victory always seems to be 
only a hilltop, fifty yards or a few lives 
away. Perhaps that was all that stood 
between the Allied Forces and Con- 
stantinople. The prize was not simply a 
town won or a country knocked out of 
the war. It might have broken the 
strategic deadlock in France ; it might 
have shortened the war. In Sir Winston 
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Churchill’s phrase “the terrible Ifs 
accumulate.” 


Because it was not an empty blood- 
letting, the carupaign never loses its 
fascination. Many have written of Gal- 
lipoli and for many of them it is not 
smothered by the dark futility of the 
battles on the Western Front. But none 
has written so well as Mr Moorehead. 
He has built his book on the accounts 
and controversies of others, but he sees 
the campaign in the round, no detail has 
escaped his eye and his words are full 
of sympathy and life. The only criticism 
that can be levelled at Mr Moorehead 
is his bias—a very natural one in an 
Australian—towards the doings of the 
Anzacs, related sometimes at the expense 
of the equally brilliant deeds of the 
British and French forces. But may not 
his emphasis be right? This was a 
young man’s war where hopes ran high 
almost to the end; the Anzacs were 
above all young, untried soldiers. Mr 
Moorehead is not merely content to re- 
create their exploits. He shows what 
they were thinking and how the subtle 
changes in morale occurred. He has 
been well served by his publishers, for 
the book is extraordinarily well printed, 
and illustrated by maps and photo- 
graphs. In short, this is an excellent 
book. It deserves superlatives. 


Failure at Gallipoli was built on a 
series of missed opportunities and of 
slightly wrong decisions. No one man, 
no single order was completely to blame. 
Perhaps the most important decision was 
not made at Whitehall but on board the 
Queen Elizabeth at Lemnos, where Sir 
Ian Hamilton and Admiral de Roebuck 
conferred. Accounts of the conference 
differ. The soldier, Hamilton, seems 
to have thought that the initiative in 
deciding that the Navy could not force 
the Dardanelles alone came from the 
admiral, while de Roebuck’s message to 
London suggests that it was only after 
he had heard Hamilton’s proposals on 
the landing of troops that he decided to 
abandon the naval attack. But what is 
clear from this incident and from the 
mistakes -made in the land attack was 
that the failure was a failure of com- 
mand. The senior admiral faltered ; the 
subordinate generals lost touch with 
their troops and the battle. They were 
the wrong men ; they were perhaps too 
old. But the final reason for defeat may 
lie in the elusive character of Sir Ian 
Hamilton. Brave and imaginative, he 
lacked ruthlessness. Behind him stood 
Kitchener, throwing too great a shadow 
on his actions, and Kitchener was 
steadily losing power in the Cabinet. 
On the Turkish side of the hill stood 
two men who did not fail, Liman von 
Sanders and Mustafa Kemal. Campaigns 
are won as well as lost and these men 
won theirs. 


Little remains: a few memories, a 
few lessons on amphibious warfare and 
at Gallipoli, as Mr Moorehead says at 
the end of his book, “ often for months 
at a time nothing of any consequence 
happens, lizards scuttle about the tomb- 
stones in the sunshine and time goes by 
in an endless dream.” 
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Master of the Middle Way 


THE AGE OF MACKENZIE KING: 
The Rise of the Leader. 

By H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry. 
Heinemann. 368 pages. 25s. 


r the thirty-eight years since the First 
World War, the Liberal Party has 
been in power in Canada for twenty- 
eight. For twenty-two of these Mac- 
kenzie King was Prime Minister. . In 
this book, the authors, both Canadians, 
working at the University of Birming- 
ham, have made a study of his early 
formative years in an attempt to eluci- 
date the secret of such unprecedented 
and tenacious political success. What 
were the forces that shaped Mr King’s 
“ conception of what politics is about ” ? 

Such a study is of undoubted interest, 
and the authors have explored numerous 
important firsthand sources in search of 
data bearing on the fundamental ques- 
tions they raise. Unhappily the air of 
malicious flippancy with which they 
seize en any fact or any interpretation 
discreditable to Mr King gives the 
reader an uneasy impression that the 
selection of evidence is biased and the 
findings unfair. This is a pity, because 
the writing is lively and highly readable, 
and the authors address themselves to 
problems of considerable moment in 
considering the special characteristics of 
Canada, notably the country’s constant 
preoccupation with the “orbit of the 
United States”; the “presence of so 
many traditions ” with “the absence of 
any tradition common to all Cana- 
dians” ; and the impact in Canada of 
the universal problems of industrialism. 

They are disappointingly less success- 
ful in conveying an impression of Mr 
King’s mind and character, unless, in- 
deed, he was merely the “ impersonal, 
secretive, political technician,” the 
featureless, political calculating machine 
they depict ; a brilliantly effective par- 
liamentary politician, but one, they 
imply, whose methods and objectives 
revealed deliberate and consistent hos- 
ulity to wage-earners. Mr King’s belief 
in conciliation is decried as the ultimate 
betrayal, a means whereby workers are 
hoodwinked into accepting exploitation. 
The case is provocative, but it is not 
proven. Admittedly, critics at the other 
extreme regarded Mr King as a 
“troublesome radical.” Pursuing un- 
heroically the middle way, using the arts 
of persuasion, “ soft” instead of “ hard ” 
tactics, is not necessarily to “ play both 
ends against the middle.” It may be the 
necessary and useful process of demo- 
cratic give and take. Notwithstanding 
the contrary views of Mr Ferns and Mr 
Ostry, there is surely value in the 
achievement of some measure of social 
harmony, of holding back a country from 
the abyss of antagonism threatened by 
the “enormous social tensions of indus- 
trialism,” even if this can only be done 
by the “ political quietism” so bitterly 
described: “ In retrospect doing nothing 
looks better than doing something only 
because Mackenzie King’s more dynamic 
rivals were so hopelessly bent on fatal 
forms of activity. Mackenzie King had 
no policies which led anywhere, but he 


had technique. He resembled an engi- 
neer in charge of a great powerhouse. 
Most of the time he did nothing, but he 
knew how to do nothing and why he 
was doing it.” In fact, the record of 
the Liberal party in Canada under Mr 
King’s leadership is one of constructive 
achievement. 

It seems to be Mr King’s fate to evoke 
violently controversial books. It will be 
many years before his role and his 
quality can be appraised in true per- 
spective in a definitive biography, but 
meanwhile this book whets anticipation 
of the official biography. 


Behind the Red Tape 


THE CIVIL SERVICE: Some Human 
Aspects. 

By Frank Dunnill. 

Allen and Unwin. 226 pages. 18s. 


ARKINSON’S' Law applies to 

books about the civil service as 
much as it does to the service itself. 
But apparently demand keeps up with 
supply ; there has been no clipping ; and 
Gresham’s Law is not yet relevant. Mr 
Dunnill’s book follows a known pattern, 
which is determined by the nature and 
education that make the good civil ser- 
vant. It is based on experience rather 
than research, and thus tends to be dis- 
cursive, a little short on quantities and 
proof, and blessedly willing to assert 
facts without relying on authority. There 
are no footnotes and few references: in 
such a book this is a virtue ; one man 
states his views and takes full responsi- 
bility for them, 

The book has another civil-servant- 
like quality: the author writes most and 
best of what he knows, but feels a duty 
to sketch in a good deal of rather second- 
hand background about everything else 
that civil servants do. This is well 
enough done, and accurate, but can be 
found elsewhere. It has not the authority 
of Mr Dunnill’s exposition of his main 
theme—the origin, training and methods 
of work of the great middle-class of the 
service, the so-called Executives, the real 
ronds-de-cuir on whom cartoonists and 
citizens alike rely. 

Mr Dunnill treats his subject with 
humanity and accuracy. As a skilled 
ecologist, he sets his civi} servants in 
their surroundings and describes their 
life. He is fond of them, but aware of 
their faults. He analyses very clearly the 
origins of all that we associate with the 
phrase “red tape”; at times, perhaps, 
a little too clearly, since his categories 
are sharply defined and the contrasts 
between one kind of civil servant and 
another are a little more definite than 
they seem in real life. But, if anyone 
wants to see the truth behind the cartoon 
(or the irritating letter he has just 
received), he cannot do better than read 
Mr Dunnill. 

His remedies, like his diagnosis, are 
undramatic. They mostly consist of 
more and better-training, catching the 
executives while they are young and 
keeping them supple and interested in 
their work. The knot of red tape is not 
a Gordian one. But, as the service’s 
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size and scope of work increase, jt 
becomes more important that the public 
and the civil servants should understand 
each other, and that the word “ service” 
should have a real meaning. This is the 
moral of Mr Dunnill’s book. 


The Lettered Amateur 


THE ENGLISH SENSE OF HUMOUR. 
By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 208 pages. 15s. 


IR HAROLD NICOLSON is not 
only a delight to read: he is a lesson 

to our age. In the field of biography 
and literature, no one could be more 
professional; as a_ general essayist, 
he is the last and happiest survival 
of the lettered amateur. None of 
the trappings of research for him ; yet 
there is plenty of learning. His sources 
are pleasingly secondary and selected 
(in a recent book he disclosed his tech- 
nique of writing a personal index in each 
book he reads, so that a tour of his 


shelves provides him with chosen refer- 


ences on any subject) ; and they are used 
to illustrate a long knowledge of 
humanity. This is a collection of essays 
and lectures written over the last ten 
years. They are diverse in weight and 
subject, but all alike are stimulating and 
well written. His essay on the English 
sense of humour is the longest and most 
ambitious, but not perhaps the most 


successful. It quotes a number of 
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Developing monetary theory by a general- 
equilibrium arialysis of the commodity and 
bond markets—in preference to the more 
usual partial-equilibrium analysis of the 
money market alone—is the central 
concern of this book. 


The text of the book is designed for the 
general student of monetary and employ- 
ment theory. For the specialist, the book 
also contains a Mathematical Appendix 
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the Literature. 
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authorities (always without detailed 
references, to preserve the author’s 
amateur status) and proves . . . what ? 


Nothing very new or very unfamiliar, 
but it is a pleasant analysis of what 
Punch used to contain and, more 
dubiously, why. 

In two other essays Sir Harold appears 
more professionally. One is a sym- 
pathetic account of Tennyson’s two 
verse-writing brothers, Frederick and 
Charles—a by-product of his book on 
the poet. Another is a comparison 
between Swinburne and_ Baudelaire, 
whose life-story and circumstances 
showed many points of similarity. Sir 
Harold picks on the points of difference 
and concludes that Swinburne was right 
when, in his old age, he said that he 
never had really had much in common 
with Baudelaire. 

There are brief, sensible and evoca- 
tive pieces on the health of authors (a 
lecture to doctors on the physical and 
mental concomitants of inspiration), the 
practice of biography (a piece of lapidary 
commonsense) and Alexander the Great 
shown to the readers of Life). Finally, 
and best of all, there is an admirable 
lecture on nature in Greek poetry. It is 
the kind of subject that shows the 
lettered amateur at his very best. Sir 
Harold knows the classics better than 
most of his generation (though he 
acknowledges his debt to cribs), and can 
illuminate his knowledge by a rare 
experience of European literature, of 
countries and of men. This lecture is 
short, but all roses. 


Pious Record 


THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
RHODES TRUST AND THE RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1903-1953. 

Edited by Lord Elton. 

Blackwell. 282 pages, 27s. 6d. 


A MONG the illustrations in this pious 
but lively record there is a repro- 
duction of a Punch cartoon: across a 
sacred Oxford quad strolls unconcerned 
a young gentleman upon whom, from a 
dark sky, one shaft of sunlight strikes. 
From a pair of sober college friends, 
Keeping well off the grass, comes the 
caption: “ Rhodes Scholar, no doubt ! ” 
Perhaps, indeed, the young gentleman 
in question was one of the Rhodes 
scholars about whose testimonials a 
Balliol don once exclaimed: “ Every 
one of these men is a cross between the 
archangel Gabriel and C. B. Fry.” It 
would be more pleasant to think of him 
a the youthful Senator Fulbright, who 
Nas come nearer than any of his fellow 
scholars to matching the vision of the 
lounder, by harnessing the powers of the 
United States Congress to achieve in the 
modern world a goal attainable in 1902 
only by personal imagination and private 
oounty. 

‘his jubilee history may entertain a 
wider public than the “old boys” for 
whom it is primarily intended. The 
contributions by Sir Carleton Allen and 
the late Sir Francis Wylie may answer 
tne now traditional Oxford question: 

What on earth is Rhodes House for ?” 


They also play gently with some of those 
tea-cup storms (“Which college ?” 

What degree?” “What about 
‘colour’ ? ”) which look so minor today 
but which must have bulked large when 
a magnanimous scheme had to be 
adapted to the habits of a conservative 
academic society. Yet never from the 
first was there any prospect of the 
Rhodes scholarships figuring as yet 
another lost cause. The present 
Survey is sparing of individual praise, 
but a record which includes one O.M., 
one Nobel Prize, twenty-four heads of 
universities and a prize-winning crop of 
public servants must testify to the 
soundness of both selection and indoctri- 
nation. Most gratifying of all, to those 
who nourished the Rhodes Trust in its 
infant years, must be the number of 
comparable fellowship and scholarship 
schemes directly or indirectly influenced 
by the seminal notions of that Drake-like 
figure so oddly referred to, in these 
respectful pages, as “ Mr Rhodes.” 

Oxford readers in particular will enjoy 
this allusive chronicle. But Cambridge 
readers, too, may derive from it a certain 
saturnine satisfaction. 


Wit and Wisdom 


MISCELLANY-AT-LAW 
By R. E. Megarry. 
Stevens. 431 pages. 25s 


HE best way to read this book is to 
turn first to the index, upon which 
incalculable care and wit have been 
lavished. Select any one of dozens of 
intriguing entries and then read the 
scintilla of legal wit or sagacity or 


absurdity to which it relates. For 
example, among the C’s we find: 
“chameleon, bill of lading as”; 


“cleaver, cook’s head divided by”; 
among the D’s, “ dead hand slaps living 
body ” ; among the E’s “ Elijah’s mantle, 
coupons for” and “ Eve not condemned 
unheard”; among the F’s, “fish 
auctioneer’s wedding publicity” and 
“full bottomed wig stopping Blackfriars 
Bridge.” The quality remains the same 
down to “zoological gardens, camel’s 
hair collected in.” 

Mr Megarry has performed the extra- 
ordinary feat of retaining in his mind 
over the years and setting down a vast 
corpus of legal entertainment. The 
humour of the lawyers, like that of the 
politicians, has to be heard in its 
environment and away from it is in 
danger of falling flat. Mr Megarry, 
who can even extract a laugh from the 
Rent Acts, has skilfully created the 
setting in which his collected gems may 
sparkle. It will be recalled that among 
those on Ko-Ko’s little list was “ that 
nisi prius nuisance who just now is 
rather rife, the judicial humorist.” Those 
who have suffered from judges anxious 
to preserve their reputations as judicial 
wits will be relieved to hear that few 
of the real professionals occupy much 
space in this book and that at least one 
of the most trying does not figure at all. 
In any event, the book is not concerned 
only with humour. All lawyers will read 
it as a matter of course, but it will be 
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burrowed, and even bought, by 
thousands whose interests or occupations 
carry them into solicitors’ offices and 
counsel’s chambers, and even by many 
whose contacts with the law are happily 
rare and light. 


A Cynic in Europe 
INTEGRATED EUROPE ? 
By Michael T. Florinsky 
New York and London: The Macmilian 
Company. 192 pages. 24s. 6d. 


**™- UROPEAN INTEGRATION ” is 

~ aterm that has come to mean all 
things to all men and frequently several 
things to the same man. Mr Florinsky, 
after a facile, entertaining and in places 
superficial survey of the origins. and 
accomplishments of the European and 
North Atlantic organisations which have 
included “integration” or “ unity” 
among their objectives, reaches the con- 
clusion one would expect: that little 
progress has been made toward real 
unification, but that much has been 
done to solve the underlying problems 
that fed the drive toward unity. The 
programme of rebuilding the European 
economy after the devastation of war 
and the-creation of organised military 
strength has been a success. Few 
would quarre! with this broad conclu- 
sion. But Mr. Florinsky takes such 
obvious pleasure in puncturing the 
balloons of those who have overstated 
the case for European unity, and its 
achievements, that his strictures are apt 
to be discounted by those for whom they 
are intended. 

By emphasising how far short of real 
integration Western Europe still is, 
economically, politically and militarily, 
and by testing international organisa- 
tions not by what they have achieved but 
by how far short they have fallen of the 
most ambitious sentiments in their 
charters, Mr Florinsky convincingly 
demonstrates that enthusiasm “on the 
banks of the Potomac” and among a 
dedicated minority in Europe has far 
outrun accomplishment. But he has 
failed to give the general reader any 
real understanding of the radical change 
in the business of international relations 
that has taken place since the war. All 
kinds of problems, which not long ago 
were jealously guarded national pre- 
rogatives, now form the daily grist of 
Nato and the OEEC. Mr Florinsky’s 
more. acid paragraphs are reserved not 
for these two organisations, both of 
which he is prepared to find useful, but 
for the “supra-national” organisations 
such as the Coal and Steel Community 
and the stillborn European Defence 
Community. This is understandable, 
since only those organisations make any 
pretence of changing the basic’ pattern 
in Western Europe from one of co- 
operation among sovereign states to that 
of a mew federal system. As Mr 
Florinsky points out, the Coal and Steel 
Community is a living testimonial to the 
difficulties of seeking to integrate two 


sectors of the economies of six highly 


industrialised states while leaving the 
other sectors of economic life untouched 
—his doubts*about the merits of further 





experiments with the “ sector ” approach 
would find strong support among the 
most ardent “Europeans.” But the 
radical change brought about by the 
Coal and Steel Community, the shifting 
of the burden of proof so that those who 
want to interfere with the operations 
of the common market must prove their 
case, rather than that each step towards 
its creation should be the subject of 
prolonged inter-governmental negoti- 
ation, is buried beneath complaints about 
the complexity of the treaty. : 

“Integrated Europe ? ” is provocative 
on every page. It-also compresses into 
short and readable form a mass of infor- 
mation about the jungle of European 
organisations that have sprouted, or 
come near to sprouting, since the war. 
But the serious student may be put off 
by minor inaccuracies and the heavy 
reliance on secondary sources for facts 
and, at times, opinions. And some may 
be perplexed by the exuberance of the 
cynicism. 


Communication 
Unestablished 


STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION. 
Contributed to the Communications Re- 
search Centre, University College, London. 
Secker and Warburg. 189 pages. “21s. 


[7 is not easy to decide how seriously 
to take the rather fashionable subject 
with which this book 
Scientific advance sometimes occurs 
through the meeting of different 
academic approaches to a single subject, 
but it cannot always be expected— 
especially when the subject is so vaguely 
defined that it is only at a fairly high 
level of verbal abstraction that it can 
be said that the approaches are to the 
same thing. “The problems of human 
communication” is a pretty -compre- 
hensive heading, since communication 
might be said to pervade al) human 
behaviour. 

Perhaps the most defined section of 
“communication theory” is concerned 
with the quantitative description of the 


is concerned. 


amount of information that can ~-be 
passed along a _ telecommunication 
channel. The work of Wiener and 


Shannon in this field has not only had 
a significam effect upon the theory of 
telecommunication design, but has 
stimulated much wider discussion in 
other scientific fields—among which the 
setting up of a Communication Research 
Centre at the University of London, 
from papers presented to which the 
present book is assembled, may perhaps 
be counted.- These papers, some of 
which in themselves are highly interest- 
ing even to the ordinary reader, include 
contributions from the fields of philo- 
sophy, biology, economics and manage- 
ment, medicine, the fine arts, ancient 
history, physiology and semantics. 

The reader will not necessarily come 
away from these, however, convinced 
that they are talking about what could, 
for practical purposes, usefully be con- 
sidered the same thing. Professor- Ifor 
Evans’s introduction suggests as’ the 
main aspects of human communication 
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the study of symbols, of the organisation 
of the individual for communication, of 


social factors in communication, and of 
machines that transmit, proces: and 
store information. There may we'll be 
here, as Professor J. Z. Young has sug- 
gested, “a new field for stucy and 
research,” and the new centre may 
indeed help to break down the excessive 
specialisation of faculties within the 
University ; but one should perhaps 
not expect much more for some time 
than such desirable indirect results. 


Shorter Notice 


SCIENCE UNFOLDS THE FUTURE. 
By J. G. Crowther. 


Frederick Muller. 255 pages. 18s. 


A number of books have been apr 


earing 
in recent years in which scientists have 
attempted to forecast future developments 
in scientific knowledge and its exploitation. 
In a more specialised direction, the problems 


of raw material resources have been dis- 
cussed, particularly food and energy. Some 
of these accounts have been despondent, 
not to say minatory, in tone, on what may 
be called neo-Malthusian lines. Here, from 
a school of belief that puts Malthus among 
the arch-heretics, is a work of unclouded 
optimism. The author, a_ well-known 
scientific journalist, surveys chapter by 
chapter a number of the more topical fields 
of scientific and technological endeavour, 
radio astronomy, rocket engineering, agti- 
culture, and, of course, automation. The 
treatment is popular and readable without 
the breathless superlatives found in some 
works of popular science. His own sources, 
a list of which is given at the end of each 
chapter, appear themselves to be o! ne 
popular rather than the strictly scientific 
kind. In keeping with the prominence given 
to Soviet work im the text, they include 4 
number of Soviet official publications and, 
oddly also, the Daily Worker. Like many 
such books, this is at its weakest in dealing 
with concepts—especially those at the 
frontiers of research—as for instance 
“living matter,” which in a chapter on the 
“erigin of life” is treated uncritically and 
without definition. 


Books Received 


INSTITUTIONS FINANCIERES. 
By Maurice Duverger. Presses U niversi- 
taires de France. 452 pages. 850 1. 


DIRECTORY OF SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBU1LDERS 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS, 1956. 

Tothill Press. 962 pages and 235 pases of 
advertisements. 40s. 


BANKERS’ ALMANAC AND. YEAR 
1955-56. 
Thomas Skinner. 1,634 pages. 4+ >: 


Wortp INDIVISIBLE: With liberi, 04 
justice for all. 

By Konrad Adenauer. Translated ‘10™ 
the German by Richard and Clara W))+'0”. 
‘Allen and Unwin. 152 pages. 10s. 0¢. 


HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN ORGANIS‘!!0%S. 

Published by the Secretariat-General «©! '° 

Council of Europe, Strasbourg. Lon on: 
“egg Majesty’s Stationery Office. 180 psc 
Ss. 
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THe SoutH AFRICAN SUGAR YEAR 100%: 


1954-55 edition. - 
‘The South African Sugar Journal, Dv: 
., 239 pages. 10s. 


LONDON FOR EVERYMAN. 
By William Kent. Revised by John = '‘* 
man. Dent. 303 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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ROOK TAKES PAWN: MAN WINDS WATCH 


YES, HE’S WINDING his watch as he plays. 
Uhat’s the marvel of the self-winding Swiss 
watch. It never forgets it needs winding. It 
picks up its own power from the smallest 
movement of your wrist. Can’t get overwound: 
or unwound. And because the mainspring 
Keeps an even tension, this watch stays 
superbly accurate. You never have to wind it. 
take it off at bedtime if you like —the 
jewelled-lever still ticks faultlessly till morning! 


Time is the art of the Swiss 
Cha, 
a ¢. 


ae 


SWISS FEDERATION OF 





Ask any good jeweller to show you the 
self-winding Swiss watch—in styles for 
women as well as men. See, too, all the 
other great Swiss models — water-resistant 
and shock-resistant watches, calendar 
watches, chronometers and chronographs. 
Whatever kind. of 
watch you want, the 
Swiss have made it— 
superlatively ! 


E WATCH MANUFACTURERS 
= 


e 
Switze®™ 


Your jeweller’s knowledge 
is your safeguard 


STI 
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Go to a jeweller, who provides 
full servicing. Then you're certain 
of skilled advice — not only when 
you choose your Swiss watch but 
all through its long life. 
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the things they say: 
The builder told me that the wood for our house came from Sweden. I wonder why we have 
to import so much timber. You'd think by now that you people who make 

plastics would have developed other materials to take its place. I 


Then we could cut down imports. 





But plastics are already being used a lot. 
Yes, I know — switches and lighting fittings and so on. But why stop there? What about wood 
for doors, for instance? If we made plastic doors at home, surely we could save a pretty penny ? 
You’re wrong there. For that particular job what’s better than wood ? 
What you’re saying, then, is that plastics can replace ordinary materials only to a limited extent ? 
That’s right. But there are many fields where plastics are supreme — 


where their lightness, strength and beauty, and the ease with which you 
can work them, give them the advantage over other materials. 








Well, let’s hear a few! 
‘Perspex’ for aircraft windows, polythene for oes bowls, 
nylon for brushes, P.V.C. for raincoats and curtains . 
I didn’t know that all these were plastics. Is there enough of them? 
Well, there’s never enough of a good thing, but I.C.I. produced more than nine times as much 
plastics last year as they did in 1945. And quite a big part of their annual £8 million 


research and development programme is being used to keep this country ahead 
in plastics technology. = 















All right, Mr. Know-all. I should have known better than to marry a man who’s in the business. 


Ky 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limi' d 
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AMERICAN suRvVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Labour Frictions 


Washington, D.C. 

HE cynics who had reservations last December at the 

wedding feast of the two American trade union organ- 
isations, the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, had their doubts 
confirmed last week. At a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the reunited AFL-CIO, the first to be. held in the softly 
luxuriant board room of the brand new headquarters in 
Washington, there was an open dispute between Mr George 
Meany and Mr Walter Reuther. Since it was the willing- 
ness of Mr Reuther, president of the CIO, to serve under 
Mr Meany, president of the AFL, that made the merger 
possible, this seemed to justify predictions that the arrange- 
ment would not be happy for long. 

Absurdly enough the breach has not occurred over any 
of the domestic conflicts which are testing the new struc- 
ture but over foreign affairs. In almost all other matters 
Mr Meany and Mr Reuther have found themselves to be 
natural allies, whose personal positions have both been 
strengthened by the merger. Both believe that trade unions 
should concern themselves with wider social and political 
objectives than immediate economic rewards for their 
members. This puts them on the opposite side of the 
fence to, among others, Mr David McDonald, of the United 
Steelworkers, an industrywide union originally belonging to 
the CIO, and Mr Dave Beck, of the Teamsters’. Brother- 
hood, the largest AFL union, which is fast becoming a 
catch-all for anybody who is open to persuasion from a 
lorry-driver. 

The merger with the CIO unions enabled Mr Meany to 
press harder for his own objectives—political action by the 
labour movement, organising drives to extend member- 
ship, strong stands against racketeering and against race dis- 
crimination in trade unions—which the more conservative 
AFL craft unions find difficult to swallow. Mr Reuther 
also has a broader base from which to develop his ideas. 
Although nominally stepping down in rank, he is happier 
out of the narrow confines of the CIO, in which he was 
for ever locked in battle with his perennial enemy, Mr 
McDonald. With the merger the latter has now lost his 
pivotal status, which depended on his perpetual threat to 
split the CIO and make independent terms with the AFL. 
Moreover, within the new organisation, Mr Reuther heads 
the industrial union department which groups together his 

old CIO followers and gathers fresh strength from — 
wide unions formerly in the AFL. 

In addition, the CIO’s leaders have had little reason in 
the last six nasathe to accuse Mr Meany of the lack of 
courage of which they habitually convicted the old AFL. 


On two matters about which the CIO felt deeply, the racial 
discrimination and the criminal tendencies which were 
found in some of the AFL unions, Mr*Meany has taken 
big risks in order to put his position beyond doubt. Over- 
riding the misgivings of those of his staff who, are accus- 
tomed to using the velvet glove in matters of prejudice, 
h2 has lambasted the White Citizens Councils, which have 
been formed in southern states to preserve racial segre- 
gation. Despite the fact that many local southern labour 
leaders, burning from the chronic unpopularity of trade 
unions in the region, have sought respectability by serving 
on the councils, Mr Meany bluntly described them as “ Ku 
Klux Klans without hoods.” This readiness to ride out the 
bitterly adverse reaction of many union members, which 
included threats of refusing to pay union dues and of 
founding a Southern Federation of Labour, and to accept 
the inevitable short term setback to the labour cause in 
the South, was found more praiseworthy by the CIO than 
by some sections of the AFL, 


* 


Mr Meany’s stand against racketeering has brought him 
into direct conflict with the Teamsters’ Brotherhood. 
Ironically last week’s special council meeting was sum- 
moned in order to endorse Mr Meany’s intention of 
expelling the teamsters unless they renounced their mutual 
aid pact with the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, the union which is most provenly criminal and which 
was thrown out of the AFL for that reason even before 
the merger. The pact carried the economic opportunism 
of those who advocate limited objectives for trade unions 
to a logical conclusion, since it would have enabled a single 
unpolitical labour group to exercise a stranglehold on the 
distributive system of the country. In that form the pact 
drew support for Mr Meany’s policy of tough leadership 
from even the most conservative and independent unions, 
with the result that the pact was dissolved before the 
meeting and time was left to discuss the more divisive topic 
of international affairs. 

But this topic only set alight the restlessness between 
the two leaders, which has been growing despite their 
partnership. Although the CIO veterans are on most 
issues satisfied with Mr Meany, personally many of them 
are exasperated with his following in the AFL. Both the 
famous organising drive to extend union membership, which 
was to be the luscious first fruit of the main merger, and 
the follow-up mergers of state and local labour councils, 
which are essential if political activity is to be effective, 
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have become bogged down in the old arguments over the 
competing jurisdictions of various unions, with the difficul- 
ties being made in the main by old AFL members. On 
his side Mr Meany, who has been doing his robust best to 
help those causes which are close to the CIO, is becoming 
increasingly suspicious of the empire which Mr Reuther 
is building up in his industrial union department. This 
now has seven million members, two million more than 
Mr Reuther’s CIO contributed to the merger. As its 
recent legislative conference in Washington showed, this 
department is developing its own political programme, its 
own public relations and its own foreign policy. 

It is these accumulated irritations which explain the 
rather ridiculous schism over international relations. 
Moreover this is the one sphere in which Mr Meany’s 
leadership, instead of lessening prejudice against the AFL, 
is causing alarm and embarrassment among its partners. 
The immediate dispute is over the correct attitude to adopt 
towards Mr Nehru. Mr Meany, who is unfortunately 
deeply influenced in this by his eminence grise, a dogmatic 
ex-Marxist called Mr Jay Lovestone, has publicly consigned 
the Indian leader and Marshal Tito to the other side of the 
barricades in the cold war. This has revived bitter mem- 
ories of the completely contrary tactics which the AFL 
and CIO representatives in Europe and Japan pursued 
tewards left-wing trade unions there. If Mr Meany’s 
original speech shocked Mr Reuther, the latter’s remarks, 
when he went to India to try to pick up the pieces, caused 
deep offence. It was Mr Reuther’s. repudiation of Mr 
Meany’s right to speak on behalf of American labour on 
such a matter that led to the explosion of personalities in 
the new board room. The forces that are holding the 
merger together are probably far too strong to be reversed, 
but it would be very strange if it all came to pieces over 
Mr Lovestone and Mr Nehru. 


Foreign Aid Review 


HE President's favourite remedy for any uncertainty—a 
special commission to review the whole question— 
backfired against his foreign aid programme. For Congress 
thought of adopting his remedy as an easy excuse for 
postponing action, until after the election, on his request 
for the increased funds and the increased powers which he 
insists are essential this year. The President himself had 
already promised to ask a group of independent citizens to 
study the long-term implications of foreign aid ; a similar 
group led by Mr Harriman provided a solid foundation for 
the original Marshall Plan. But the danger was that Con- 
gress would set up its own separate group, to decide 
whether the United States was getting value for its foreign 
aid dollars ;.this might look at the problem from a more 
political angle and come up with a different answer. This 
could only stimulate that controversy between the legisla- 
‘ tive and executive branches of the government which the 
commission of inquiry was supposed to damp down. 

The danger was lessened, if not entirely averted, last 
week when the President began to use his personal influence 
on behalf of his request for funds and against the idea of 
a congressional inquiry. After he had talked to Senator 
George, Representative Richards and other party leaders, 
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and had put in a strong plea for foreign aid at his press 
conference, there were at last signs of real activity in Con- 
gress. There is, however, no chance that the full $49 


billion, nearly twice as much as was appropriated |a 
will be granted. But the Administration’s difficult 
be lessened now that Senator George has decided 1 
at the end of this session. For he has recently bec 
inhibited in his habitual and vital support for the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy by the prospect that he would have 
a hard fight for re-election next autumn against a rabid 
isolationist. 

The Administration has its own dilatoriness to blame for 
its difficulties. It was clear months ago that the [orcign 
aid programme needed to be thought out again, particularly 
where the division between military and economic aid was 
concerned, in the light of last year’s Geneva conference and 
the subsequent Russian moves. This year’s programme 
was admittedly marking time until future policy was 
decided. _ Since so far little seems to have been done 
about deciding future policy, it is not surprising that Con- 
gress showed signs of preferring to mark time before hand- 
ing out the money rather than after. The most interesting 
development, however, is that practically everyone is teking 
it for granted that foreign aid definitely has a future. 


Primaries in Season 


HE recent crop of primary elections, averaging three a 

week, has given voters in a number of states oppcr- 
tunities of indicating with more or less clarity which of 
their party’s presidential possibilities they prefer. Bu' 
startling results have been gathered. Republicans all “ like 
Ike,” even in Indiana, where it was feared that the agricul 
tural depression might have turned the farmers against him. 
Among the Democrats, Mr Stevenson and Senator Ket euvet 
have met directly only twice, in Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, both holding their first primaries. In bot) Mr 
Stevenson won handsomely, and for the moment the rot 
in his candidacy has been checked. But the real tests come 
in Oregon next week, and in Florida and California aitet 
that. 

The excitement has been in Texas, which holds no presi- 
dential primary, but chooses its delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention at party conventions held at loca! and 
state levels. These meetings began last Saturday, and @t 
once it became clear that Senator Lyndon Johnson would 
control the Texas delegation at Chicago next August. His 
unexpectedly easy victory was over the Governor. Mr 
Shivers, who in 1952 refused to support Mr Stevenson and 
led the Democrats-for-Eisenhower who gave the state to the 
Republicans for only the second time in electoral his'0ry- 
Senator Johnson is the foremost advocate of party ©); 
both at home and in Washington.- His triumph almost. 
if not entirely, removes the danger that the southern \ 10g 
of the Democratic party may split off from the main «dy 
at the convention over the question of racial segregation nd 
states’ rights. Mr Johnson’s success also puts him ov" 1 
front of the other dark“ horses who are entered for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, even though he. \k¢ 
President Eisenhower, had a serious heart attack last \<<"- 
But while moderation was being confirmed in Texas. '¢ 
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It is not our business to debate 
the future, but to build it. 
Progress in the air is won, 

we believe, by ruthless 
concentration on the present 
tesk. Our first duty is to 

create aircraft engines which 
fulfil required functions 

under all conceivable conditions — SSS eae 
engines such as the compact Double Mamba ~* SS 

turbo-prop, now successfully serving the special igi cet eas 

needs of the anti-submarine Fairey Gannet 
in squadron service with the Royal Navy. 
Our responsibility then lies, 

as we see it, in the searching and 
systematic development of these proven 
types, in order that they may match 

the evolution of aircraft design with 


progressive yet predictable performance. 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 
Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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Put that DOWN | 


It's a sheer waste of time and energy and it doesn't help 
to reduce the trade gap, while the man who can make and 
earn more in a productive job, wastes his time man-handling 
goods. 


“Mechanised Muscle” could do the work quicker, cheaper 
and safer. What's more, do it effortlessly, working “round 
the clock” for only a few pennies of power a day. 


For more about “Mechanised Muscle” and the wide range 
of Fork Lift, Pallet and Stillage Trucks, Tractors and Trailers 
available, telephone or write to the address below at once. 


~ Lansing Bagnall & 


|| ORIGINATORS OF 


‘} 


MECHANISED MUSCLE 


Survey Dept. BASINGSTOKE - HANTS © Tel: Basingstoke 1010 
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against FIRE! 


Speed your defence | 
Give your premises the fastest 
fire protection in the world. 

Equip them throughout with 
Nu-Swift extinguishers. 
All Nu-Swift extinguishers are 
pressure-charge-operated for 
instant action. There is no 
waiting for a chemical reaction 
to build up pressure. 
High-speed recharging is 
another Nu-Swift feature. With 
all 2-gallon models, it takes as 
little as 30 seconds. 

Nu-Swift extinguishers give 
your premises the world’s most 
reliable fire protection too. The 
sealed pressure charges will 
not leak, evaporate or cause 
corrosion. 


“To open, simply remove 
small rubber seal. 


Nu-Swift are also the only 
extinguishers designed to a 
standard system. They are all 
used in the commonsense up- @& 
right position, and there are pe 
distinctive colours for the & 
models for different fire risks. 

Nu-Swift-put an end to time- 


wasting confusion—fight fires 
faster. 


Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut is once again supplied in the familiar 
pocket tin, vacuum sealed, which means that 
absolute freshness is retained and enjoyment 
assured whenever you buy it. 


PLAYERS 


ilingly fresh 


FOR FIRST-AID FIRE FIGHTING YOU CAN’T BEAT 


ay U a S$ WI FE The world’s fastest and 


most reliable extinguishers 





NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
‘The choice for a lifetime’ 


For further information, write or phone: Nu-Swift Ltd » 25 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Phone : REGent 5724 Factory & Head Office: Elland, Yorkshire. Phone : Eliand 2852 | 
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action was winning in another southern state, Alabama. In 
a contest for membership of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, the Governor, Mr Folsom, whose office should 
enable him to dominate the party machine in the state, was 
heavily defeated by a violent advocate of racial prejudice. 
Other candidates who had Mr Folsom’s support went down 
with him. The issue was complicated by his personal and 
administrative failings, but nevertheless he was penalised 
mainly for his refusal to defy the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against racial.segregation in schools. 


Missiles Break Through 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


pe recent weeks the government policy of maintaining 
excessive secrecy about new weapons has been replaced 
by something like official exuberance on the subject. Scep- 
tics note that the enthusiasm is about future prospects 
rather than present deliveries and scientists insist that long- 
range missiles are still far from being perfected. Never- 
theless, these announcements, even if based more on faith 
than on fact, have given rise to an atmosphere of optimism 
and have also—intentionally or not—taken much of the 
heat out of the current congressional inquiry into the 
“delays” and “ inadequacies”, particularly in long-range 
bombers, of the Department of Defence’s air programme. 

First and most significant was an assurance that it is 
now feasible to produce reasonably small thermonuclear 
warheads. This means that the engine and fuel supply 
needed to propel a guided missile can be substantially 
reduced in size; hitherto both were staggeringly large. 
Next came the announcement that the Convair Division of 
the General Dynamics Corporation, the company which 
has the Air Force contract for developing the projected 
Atlas missile, will shortly construct a $40,000,000 plant, 
which will employ 6,600 workers by 1958 ; analysed, this 
means only that-the company will build a plant which some 
day will build a missile, but the 1958 date is exciting. Then 
came the estimate from the Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Wilson, that by 1960 some of the Air Force’s present wings 
of bombers, manned by human beings, will have become 
wings of missiles. He has now also announced that the 
new heavy bomber, the B-52, is to be produced faster and 
in greater numbers than had been forecast. 

Even before this, the Defence Department had allowed 
the Air Force to make two extremely interesting disclosures 
about weapons not yet in production. One concerned the 
new Lockheed jet fighter plane, the F-104A or Starfighter, 
which is officially asserted to be “ much the fastest” of 
manned aircraft, and is informally described as developing 
about twice the speed of sound in level flight. This is of 
such profound interest that the Air Force is already think- 
ing of how this phenomenal design can be adapted for all- 
weather or other types of fighter, even though the addition 
of special equipment will presumably reduce its speed 
somewhat. The attainment of 2-mach velocity, that is, a 
speed of about 1,500 miles an hour, is of course due partly 
tv the design of the aircraft, to its stubby and extremely 
thin wings, its unusually high tail elevator, and its remark- 
able lightness (about half the weight of comparable planes) 
and partly to its new and extremely powerful J-79 engine. 
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The experts say candidly that aircraft and engine could 
go appreciably faster than they do; both have come up 
against the heat barrier, and a greater speed would after 
a time cause serious deterioration in both the airframe and 
the engine. In other words, it is now the metallurgists’ 
turn to produce alloys which will push the heat barrier much 
further back and allow aircraft to attain still greater speeds. 
An impressive aspect of the present development is that, 
when the F-104 is at maximum speed (when, incidentally, 
it can attain its maximum rate of climb as well), the engine 
gains over half its thrust through the ram-jet principle. 
That is, the speed with which the aircraft rushes through 
the air automatically compresses, or “rams”, the air as it 
enters the engine, and so does half the designer’s work for 
him ; this helps to solve the problem of fuel combustion, 
which is serious at 70,000 feet where oxygen is so rare. 

The other interesting disclosure has a bearing on this 
question of upper-air propulsion, although its prime 
character is quite different. This is the Rocketdyne 
establishment which the North American Aviation company 
has tucked away in the Californian mountains, where the 
enormous blasts of the testing-engines will disturb as few 
people as possible ; there are no tests at night since, even in 
Southern California, most people get their sleep then. The 
main purpose of the tests, several of which were shown to 
selected observers recently, is the development of very long- 
range missiles. The mere size of the instruments provides 
a clue to the intended range, which of course is genuinely 
secret, and thus the observers were not allowed to mention 
dimensions at all. The frequency of the tests at the 
numerous test-stands—several a day—suggests that com- 
ponents are being produced in a considerable quantity. 


* 


This is a sudden development and can only be the out- 
come of that technological “break through ” to which Mr 
Wilson referred some weeks ago, without giving details. 
He can hardly have been referring to improvements in 
metallurgy, in fuel combinations, and in guidance controls, 
which have been real but hardly radical enough to constitute 
a great jump forward. It is now clear that this must have 
been in work on the warhead itself, the whole reason for 
the missile. From published reports on the Germans’ V-2 
(the starting point of most long-range ballistic missiles), it 
is known that the delivery of a fairly large warhead requires 
a huge supply of propellant fuel ; the ratio was nine to one 
and there has been no substantial improvement since then. 
To deliver a warhead a much greater distance would require 
a much greater fuel load—or else a smaller warhead. The 
atomic scientists have apparently supplied the answer by 
the latter route, that is, by delivering a warhead of great 
power packed in much smaller confines than were envis- 
aged a year Or two ago. 

Meanwhile, however, research appears to be accomplish- 
ing the objective of reaching a distant target by a combina- 
tion of propellant systems. A rocket engine for the 
Navaho missile is being produced at Rocketdyne. But 
the Navaho is known to be an air-breather, employing the 
ram-jet principle in some form. It must therefore be con- 
cluded that, in this case at least, the missile when ready 
will mount both a jet engine and a rocket ; the latter will 
probably be employed for bursts of speed and even for 
occasional leaps into the extreme upper air where the jet 
cannot function. 
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The question of whether this method cf breaking the 
speed barrier by breaking the height barrier can be applied 
10 aircraft as well as missiles was raised at the F-104 demon- 
stration, when that dazzling new plane was spoken of as 
one of the last aircraft of its type on the speed frontier. 
The intimation was that the engineers expect to achieve new 
speeds by new means, regardless of metallurgy, and it is 
difficult to see what new means are close at hand, unless it 
be supplemental rocket power. Protective devices for the 
human being, such as pressurisation of aircraft, are now so 
{as developed that man can withstand both the strain of 
speed and the barrier of heat, provided that the metal alloys 
which safeguard him can withstand it. It is no longer the 


frailty of men, but the frailty of metals that limits speed 
in the air. 


Policy for Rubber 


INCE April, 1955, when the synthetic rubber industry 
S in the United States was transferred to private 
ownership, there has been a steady increase in its output. 
By the beginning of 1958, there should be enough capacity 
to satisfy the total demand which is expected in 1960 in 
America for both synthetic and natural rubber. These 
Statements, contained in President Eisenhower’s report to 
Congress last week, do not, as might at first sight appear, 
toll a death knell for the producers of natural rubber. For 
of the total American demand for. new rubber, which is 
expected to rise at an average rate of 3.5 per cent a year, 
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rubber ; the capacity given is on the assumption that the oil 
content of oil-extended rubber remains as it was in 1955. 


35 to 40 per cent—at least until 1960—is likely to be for 
the natural variety. There is, indeed, more doubt in the 
United States whether world supplies of natural rubber, 
which are not expected to increase significantly by 1960, 
will be sufficient to meet this American demand. 
Consequently, the new American capacity for synthetic 
rubber has the dual role of insuring against a possible 
shortage of imports of the natural product and of providing 
synthetic for export to foreign countries, thereby enabling 
them fo reduce their claims on the limited world supply 
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of natural rubber. Exports of American synthetic rubber 
have already risen sharply from 13,000 tons in 1954 to 
over 70,000 tons in 1955. 

In spite of the increased production towards the end of 
the year of the cheaper “ oil-extended ” variety there has 
been little change in American synthetic rubber prices since 
private industry took over. This stickiness in price in 
spite of a sharp increase in demand and the tendency to 
continue producing the various types of rubber in the 
proportions inherited from the government were questioned 
by the Attorney-General, in another report on private 
rubber’s first eight months in power. In other respects, 
although it is clearly too soon to pass any final judgment, 
he finds little to criticise. 

Of greater significance in the long run is the progress 
made in developing new types of synthetic rubber, in the 
hope of replacing natural rubber altogether. So far no 
synthetic in commercial production can take the place of 
natural in large lorry, bus and aircraft tyres. But the three 
major rubber companies have succeeded independently in 
synthesising from isoprene, a derivative of petroleum, 
rubbers which are claimed to have the necessary qualities. 
A special commission of the National Science Foundation 
has pointed out that this has now become a problem of 
industrial development, rather than one of research. While 
urging the government to consider whether it should, in 
the national interest, assist this industrial development, the 
special commission recommends—and the President agrees 
—that the government should in future confine its support 
to more fundamental research into polymers in general, o! 
which rubber is only an example, and dispose of its present 
rubber research laboratories at Akron, Ohio. 


Saving the Soil Bank 


HEN the Democrats wrote a farm Bill which the 
President was forced to veto, they thought they had 

put an unplayable shot into his political court. But Mr 
Eisenhower returned the ball sharply, accompanying his 
veto with various administrative changes which may 
alleviate the plight of the farmers before they vote next 
November. The President then took the initiative, asking 
Congress to approve his soil bank scheme, under which 
farmers would be paid for taking out of cultivation land now 
devoted to surplus crops such as wheat and cotton. This 
was the only constructive provision in the vetoed Bill, and 
both parties agree that it offers some hope of eventually 
solving the problem of agricultural over-supply. 
The Democrats, after much hesitation, decided that 1 
would be unwise to refuse to go along with the President 
on this. He then added to their embarrassment by pointing 
out that the soil bank scheme had been delayed so long that 
crops were already planted and it could not benefit farmers 
this year unless they were allowed advances against promises 
to put land in the bank next year. The necessity of giving 
immediate help to the farmers had been the Democrais 
main argument in favour of their original unsatisfactory 
Bill. Even so, they could hardly permit the Republicans 
to offer the farmers a political dividend just before ‘'¢ 
election. The House has therefore now authorised the 0! 
bank, but not the advance payments. The new Bill p's 
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Example: 
Ei Tecamd STARCH IN OJL-WELL DRILLING 


Among the problems that oil-well drillers have to solve are 
the cooling of their drill (which may be three miles or more 
below ground, at the bottom of a hole only a foot or two 
wide) and the removal from the hole of the earth and rock 
that the drill cuts away . . . The surprising answer to these 
problems (and to one or two others as well) is — mud. 

It is special mud, of course —a thick, milky fluid 
which is pumped down the jointed steel tube that drives 
the drill. It flows through the drill itself; fills the hole out- 
side the tube, and so flows back to the surface, carrying 
the drill-cuttings with it. The returned mud is sieved, to 
remove the cuttings, and used again. But if the earth 
round the hole is porous, the mud may lose so much 
water by seepage that its circulation cannot be maintained. 






CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 
other industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
glad to discus them with you. 





















A common way out of this difficulty is to add starch 
to the mud. The effect of the starch is to bind particles of 
clay from the mud into an impervious plaster which. seals 
the porous surfaces. 


Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial 
Division of Brown and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of 
starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
reduce production costs, to make better products, or even 
to make products that could not otherwise be made at all. 
We have spent more than 100 years in building up this 
large and varied business. We have learnt a lot about the 
industrial uses of starch products, and our advice is freely 
at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


3a Brown & Polson 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BUS STOP Stopping the bus 


~~ 
REQUEST 


A hand is raised, a foot goes down. Seven tons of 
loaded bus come swiftly, surely, safely to a stand- 
still. It happens thousands of times a day, almost 
without a thought—yet not without considerable 
assistance from Cape Asbestos. 

CAPASCO moulded brake linings, which are 
fitted to London buses and coaches as well as to 
a high proportion of all British heavy commercial 
vehicles, are made by The Cape Asbestos Company. 

“Cape” today is a group organisation embracing 
factories in many countries and owning more than 
250,000 acres of asbestos-producing properties. From our own South African mines 
come Amosite and “Cape Blue” Asbestos whose special qualities contribute to the 
outstanding efficiency and durability of the range of “Cape” manufactured products. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD. 


114 & 116 Park Street - London W.1 4 K 
Capt 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBESTOS 
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grazing land as well as cropland into the bank and contains 
a number of other provisions which the Administration does 
not like. Many of them are left over from the vetoed Bill, 
including an increase in price supports for feed grains. But 
some of these objectionable clauses are likely to be eliminated 
in the Senate, where the Administration will also make 
another attempt to get the advance payments. In any case, 
the farm Bill can hardly be vetoed a second time. 


Hot Fight in the Sunshine State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FLORIDA 


N May 29th the Democrats of Florida will vote in a 

primary election to determine whether they will be 
represented at their party’s national convention in August 
by delegates pledged to support Mr Adlai Stevenson, of 
Illinois, or Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, for the 
party’s presidential nomination. The evidence which this 
election will provide of the relative popularity of the two 
candidates will be more vital to their future than the actual 
number of delegates obtained and both are campaigning 
vigorously. The voting promises to be close, for Senator 
Kefauver is gaining on Mr Stevenson’s original lead, but 
in the end a mixed group will probably be selected, with 
some delegates pledged to each of the two candidates. 

The sources of Mr Kefauver’s strength are as mixed 
and contradictory as is the political atmosphere in this 
farthest south of all states, which is becoming steadily more 
northern in its outlook as a result of the economic boom 
and the influx of new residents attracted by the perfect 
climate. The Miami area now resembles a north-eastern 
city politically, and there the Senator will have the support 
of many who consider his views more progressive than 
those of Mr Stevenson. Then Senator Kefauver is remem- 
bered gratefully by many Floridians as the fearless crime- 
buster who uncovered corrupt alliances between gambling 
interests and local politicians in Miami and Tampa when 
he was head of a Senate investigating committee. In cities 
where Negroes vote in large numbers, such as Jacksonville, 
Mr Kefauver is favoured over Mr Stevenson by the power- 
ful National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People. At the same time, some conservative Democrats 
who regard Mr Stevenson as still the most formidable con- 
tender for the Democratic nomination are planning to vote 
for Mr Kefauver, in the belief that, if the convention could 
be manceuvred into a stalemate between Mr Stevenson 
and Senator Kefauver, a more conservative candidate than 
either of them could be nominated. 

In spite of his support among Negroes and left-wing 
Democrats, the Senator also appears to be developing con- 
siderable strength in the rural counties, where the traditions 
of the Old South and of “ white supremacy” survive. He, 
much more than Mr Stevenson, fits the traditional rural 
folk conception of the “ statesman.” Mr Kefauver is tall 
and broad-shouldered ; he warms to people as individuals 
and in the mass, immensely enjoys campaigning, and shows 
that he enjoys it ; he speaks in a honeyed monotone, and 
in both public speech and private greetings conveys an 
impression of diffident sincerity. For audiences in Florida 
he stresses his small-town southern origin and his ardent 
supporters argue that at long last a Southerner has a real 
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chance to be President and that it is therefore disloyal to the 
South to oppose him. 

Although some of Senator Kefauver’s campaign tactics 
appear provincial, he is a sensitive and sophisticated polli- 
tician. On the basis of his long public record, he is a 
consistent New Deal liberal, even on racial issues. When 
asked to sign the recent manifesto of southern Congressmen 
against the integration of Negro children with whites in 
schools, he refused, not on the ground that a Supreme Court 
decision must be obeyed, but simply because he did not 
believe in segregation. Indeed, he is a political phenomenon 
—the only southern politician with a liberal record on 
both economic and racial-matters to survive politically. 
Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, and Senator Frank 
Graham, of North Carolina, were eliminated from public 
life when they aligned themselves fully with the northern 
liberal wing of the Democratic party. Senators Lister Hill 
and John Sparkman, of Alabama, have consistent records 
of economic liberalism, but in public both have always 
taken the conventional southern position on race. Senator 
Kefauver’s success in maintaining a position of national 
and integrated liberalism and yet continuously surviving in 
a southern constituency is proof that it would be dangerous 
to under-estimate him. 


® 


When Mr Stevenson first campaigned in Florida last 
February, Florida’s leading politicians jumped on his band 
wagon because at that time they felt that his nominaticn 
was a foregone conclusion. Men injured by the Kefauver 
investigations of several years ago are striking at Senator 
Kefauver through Mr Stevenson, but the latter’s basic sup- 
port is coming from those who admire his high qualities, who 
agree with his middle-of-the-road approach to the problems 
of the day, and who feel he offers the best chance of main- 
taining a semblance of unity between northern and southern 
Democrats. They emphasize that his approach to racial 
desegregation is more moderate than Mr Kefauver’s. Mr 
Stevenson is making a valiant attempt to “limber up,” to 
be “ folksy.” He is emulating the Senator in darting into 
cigar factories and fruit-packing plants to say “ hello,” and 
ir doggedly trekking through the orange groves and around 
town squares. He has even gone so far as to ride in public 
buses from town to town. However, to the discerning it 
is apparent that he does not really relish all this. 

The current election in Florida illustrates the blurred and 
ambiguous nature of much of American party politics, par- 
ticularly in the South. Whoever wins the primary, whether 
it be Mr Stevenson or Mr Kefauver, he will not represent 
the opinion of the majority of Florida’s Democratic voters, 
who are conservatives and really want neither of these two 
candidates. If the present sharp contest for the nomination 
had been foreseen early in March, when delegates’ names 
had to be entered, and when Mr Stevenson’s nomination 
seemed certain, a list of people unpledged to any candidate 
would have been filed and, in the opinion of competent 
observers, would easily have won. If in the early balloting 
at the Democratic convention the candidate to whom the 
Florida delegates are formally pledged does not move 
towards the nomination, then they will make alliances with 
delegations from other southern states to vote for a 
candidate more nearly in line with the conservative temper 
of Florida opinion. 

Today, Florida is probably the most solidly middle class 
state in the Union. The Republican party is growing there 
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as the Democratic one-party system slowly disintegrates ; 
most Florida voters are still nominally Democrats but 
there is little difference ideologically between them and 
Republicans. The one-crop counties producing the staples 
of the Old South like cotton and tobacco have declined 
drastically in relative economic and political importance. 
These were the areas of agrarian liberalism, and today these 
are the areas where the chief concern is to maintain white 
supremacy and frustrate the Supreme Court’s decision 
against racial segregation. In recent years the cattle industry 
and specialised crops like citrus fruit and winter vegetables 
have grown enormously in importance and there is little 
sympathy for the old agrarian populism among the wealthier 
farmers of this type. Moreover, Florida is now more urban 
than rural ; the central and southern parts of the state are 
studded with chambers of commerce and civic clubs. These 
towns are the centres of the tourist trade and are full of 
transplanted rentiers and pensioned old people from all 
parts of the United States. These groups fear inflation, 
while labour organisations, one of the main progressive 
forces in the Democratic party, are weak in Florida. Indeed, 
there are no important social or economic groups on the 
side of liberalism in the state. So when the final election 
comes, in November, enough conservative Democrats will 
probably cast their ballots for Mr Eisenhower to allow him 
to carry Florida again, as he did in 1952. 


Thumbs Up in New York 


HE opening of the New York Coliseum, a massive 

exhibition hall surmounted by a twenty-story office 
building, has brought a much-needed touch of Roman 
splendour to one of the more dingy parts of the city. It is 
hoped that eventually this building, which has cost $35 
million, will become part of a large-scale redevelopment 
programme, to include a new opera house, concert hall, 
schools, shopping centre and several housing projects, in 
a ten-block area on the west side of Manhattan Island, just 
west of Central Park. The Coliseum also has the more 
immediate objective of enticing back to New York the many 
trade fairs and conventions which have deserted the city in 
recent years because of the acute lack of exhibition space. 

The 125,000 people who visited the Coliseum on the 
opening day had the choice of three exhibitions running 
simultaneously: an international motor show, in which 
British car manufacturers had taken the initiative and 
booked 60 per cent of the floor space ; an international 
philatelic exhibition—surprisingly enough, not yet called a 
“ stamporama ” ; and a national photographic display. Thé 
four floors, which together provide over 300,000 square feet 
of exhibition space, are entirely air conditioned to permit 
comfortable year-round operation even in New York’s 
steaming summer. A plentiful supply of lifts, escalators 
and a ramp which permits large lorries to drive up with ease 
to the first floor should substantially reduce the usual high 
cost of setting up and tearing down exhibits. 

Credit for the Coliseum, as for many other successful 
development schemes, goes to Mr Robert Moses, 
the city’s champion gladiator. His Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority has financed its construction, mainly 
through revenue from bridge and tunnel tolls. The building, 
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which has been leased to a private operating company, is 
expected to pay for itself from the start out of rentals and 
admission fees, and to make some contribution to the city’s 
revenue. Judging by the reports of the many trade fairs 
booked for the rest of 1956, Mr Moses may once again 
overcome the economic lions that devour the grandios: 
schemes of private promoters. In any case New York’: 
hoteliers and shopkeepers can assure visitors of an expensive 
Roman holiday. 


News About Newsprint 


N spite of the increase of $4 a ton in the price of news- 
print last December, the consumption of newsprint in 
the United States during the first quarter of this year rose 
to record heights, and would have risen further had more 
supplies been available. American newspapers, growing 
fatter every year, are expected to consume nearly 7 million 
tons of newsprint this year, seven times as much as the 
British industry uses. In the last 15 years newspaper 
circulation in America has gone up by 17 million to over 
57 million, and 40 pages is the average size for an issue of 
a daily with a circulation of over 100,000. Sunday papers, 
with a circulation of 48 million, now average 135 pages an 
issue. The annual use of newsprint for advertisements, 
which at present take up 60 per cent of an American news- 
paper as a rule, has increased by 150 per cent since 1941 : 
the amount required for editorial copy has risen only 12 
per cent during the same period. The continued increase 
in advertising lineage this year has shown that, contrary 
to expectations, higher newsprint prices and higher rates 
for space in newspapers have not yet driven advertisers to 
television. 

This rise in newsprint consumption has brought higher 
profits to the newsprint manufacturer—but not to the 
newspaper proprietors. And even record advertising 
revenues made little impression on the gloomy newspaper 
publishers who commiserated with each other in New York 
at the end of last month over steadily rising operating costs 
and the continued shortage of both newsprint and skilled 
labour. They had, indeed, a whiff of good news from a 
report on the newsprint manufacturing industry in the 
United States and Canada, which is now expected to 
increase its capacity by more than a quarter by the end 
of 1958. The major part of the increase of nearly 2 million 
tons will be in Canada, but the United States is increasing 
its own capacity by 776,000 tons, or over 50 per cent, and 
by the end of 1958 should be able to supply 23 per cent 
of its own requirements, compared with only 19 per cent 
at present. Much of this new American capacity is in the 
South, where the relatively recent success in adopting the 
fast-growing southern pine for newsprint making has 
stimulated the industry. 

This is all good cheer for the future, but newsprint 
capacity takes time to expand, and the present acute short- 
age, with the “grey” market for newsprint at premium 
prices, is expected to persist at least for the rest of this 
year. The coming political campaign will call for still 
more newsprint, and the question now is whether even the 
large expected increase in capacity will be sufficient— 
especially if Canadian exports of newsprint to Europe con- 
tinue to rise at the recent fast rate. 
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The World Overseas 





“Keep Going, Mr Hammarskjéld”’ 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


UMOUR has been busy in Jewish Jerusalem since the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations left Israel. 
Its gist is that his mission to the Middle East was only his 
first round ; that he accepted it not only to prevent the 
outbreak of war but to find a way to peace ; and that his 
talks encourage him to look ahead to another visit in the 
late summer. It is by no means clear on what grounds this 
optimism is founded, but it is gratefully seized upon by 
people who have been living for years under the strain and 
the dangers of a life pitched between uneasy armistice and 
guerilla warfare. 

The grounds for optimism are not exactly substantial. 
It is generally acknowledged in Israel that unconditional 
acceptance of the cease-fire order by all concerned was 
largely due to Mr Hammarskj6ld’s skill in negotiation, charm 
and mastery of the complicated documents connected 
with the four armistice agreements. What he achieved, 
in concrete terms, was a few technical innovations—a small 
increase in the number of Uno observers, the setting up of 
observation posts on both sides of the frontier in the Gaza 
strip, an agreement with the Syrians on fishing in Lake 
Tiberias and a more comprehensive agreement between 
local commanders on the Jordan frontier; these are 
proposals and whether they will prevent new incidents 
depends on whether there is a will to make them work 
and to render the people along the borders less afraid of 
each other and less trigger-happy. 

What has not been said, and needs saying, is that the 
formula of wait and see, of merely damping down the fire, 
has not worked. For years, Western diplomats have kept 
saying that the first step to comprehensive settlement of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict is to ensure quiet along the frontiers, 
and that this will bring readiness to talk peace. But these 
expectations have been proved wrong. In the eight years 
since the armistice agreements were signed, the position has 
not improved, but deteriorated. Infiltration has developed 
into guerilla warfare coming, at moments, to the brink of 
war. Nothing is so disastrous as the attitude of resignation 
which accepts a completely abnormal state of near-war as 
ordained by heaven. During the last eight years a genera- 
tion has grown up in the refugee camps near the border 
knowing only a life of uselessness and idleness, while in 
Israel a corresponding age group takes the eternal watches 
and skirmishes as a matter of course. 

The attitude of mind that has developed can be gauged 
from an incident which occurred during the last few days 
of Mr Hammarskjéld’s tour. A young farmer from a 


frontier village saw some Arabs come over the border on 
the outskirts of Gaza and begin harvesting the fields of 
his village. He rode over on his horse, as was his wont, 
and tried to chase them off. Some hours later the officers 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission got back his mutilated 
body from the Egyptians. On most borders this would 
count aS a major international crisis; on Israel’s, the 
periods in which there are only a few such incidents are 
counted as “ quiet.” 

Mere perpetuation of the state of armistice does nothing 
to alter this pernicious attitude of mind. On the very day 
that the Secretary-General published his communiqué con- 
firming general assent to an unconditional cease-fire, the 
Israeli press prominently displayed two other news items: 
one announced the supply of considerable quantities of 
arms by the Eastern bloc to Syria ; the other held out hopes 
of delivery of eighty-two Mystére planes by France to Israel. 
The Israeli public is convinced—and the Hammarskjéld 
mission has made no difference to its conviction—that only 
a balance of arms will in the long run prevent war. 

The idea of a preventive war seems now to have been 
finally discarded, except among the minority led by Heruth 
and other activists. Yet, by general consent, preparations 
for an emergency are pushed on as energetically as ever. 
The Labour Federation proclaimed May Day this year as 
“ Frontier Day,” and tens of thousands of workers were off — 
to outlying settlements, digging trenches, stringing barbed 
wire and building shelters. Schools close down for a week, 
in turn, so that teachers and the higher forms can go off 
and dig trenches. The Hebrew University follows suit. 
Even the most peace-loving citizen dare not say that ali 
these preparations are not necessary ; he knows that tension 
calls for preparedness, senses that preparedness necessarily 
increases tension, and looks desperately round for a way of 
escape from a frame of mind that is becoming ingrained. 

Did Mr Hammarskjéld get the feel of this intolerable 
state of affairs? Or was it masked because the wish for 
peace is less loudly voiced than the demand for arms and 
so is not, at present, being coupled with concrete proposals 
for a final settlement. (It should be noted that Mr Ben 
Gurion’s expressed readiness to talk peace has not been 
accompanied by any firm plan or offer.) If during this first 
tour Mr Hammarskjéld seized the point that mere return 
to the routine of armistice leads nowhere, and that what 
is needed is a breakaway from convention in order to get 
rid of resignation to near-war, he must see that a second 
round of visits would be valuable. 
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There is one new development on which Mr Hammar- 
skjéld can work. He would not have got what he did 
if his mission had not had the unanimous backing of 
the Powers, including the Soviet Union. When the 
Russians supported Mr Hammarskjéld’s mission it became 
probable that they would use their influence in Cairo 
and Damascus to achieve some results, Having put 
its powerful foot in the door to the Middle East, Moscow 
may now get all it wants there without allowing war to 
break out between Israel and the Arab states. What still 
needs to be found out is whether it would welcome peace 
in order to exploit to the full the openings it has got. 

If the answer to this key question is favourable, the out- 
look becomes brighter. Israel need no longer resign itself to 
wasting fantastic sums on armaments in order to keep in step 
with the communist supplies reaching the Arabs, or to 
an unending chain of incidents that keep numberless young 
men in constant readiness to die for their country. Certainly 
the Secretary-General knows—as Israel knows—that peace 
can only be had if all the Powers want it. If it is true, as 
is rumoured in Israel, that he now wishes to go to the 
Eastern bloc capitals to follow up clues he found in the 
Middle East, he may yet extinguish the fires which, so far, 
he has only been able to bank. 


The Cloud on Portugal’s 
Horizon 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ORTUGAL continues to be one of the best-adminis- 

tered countries of Europe ; but a cloud of uncertainty 
hangs over the political and economic horizon. These are 
the main impressions of a fortnight’s tour. The dominant 
political problem—that of the succession to Dr Salazar— 
does not appear to have been brought nearer a solution by 
the belated introduction in March of a law providing for 
the creation of “ corporations.” Indeed, contrary to some 
early impressions formed abroad, there seems to have been 
n political significance in the timing of the legislation. 
The decision to create the corporations upon which, in 
theory and according to the 1933 Constitution, Dr Salazar’s 
Estado Novo is based, was not a frantic attempt to provide 
Portugal with durable institutions against the day of the 
prime minister’s death or retirement. It was merely a tardy 
fulfilment of plans that should have been brought to fruition 
years ago. 

As the Minister to the Presidency, Dr Marcelo Caetano, 
observed last month in a speech to the newly formed Foreign 
Press Association in Lisbon, Portugal has long had “ cor- 
porations,” in one sense of the word, since the gremios 
(guilds) and sindicatos (trade-unions) are “ corporative ” 
bodies. But the corporations that are now to be formed are 
different in kind in that they will unite employers’ and 
workers’ bodies within themselves. The first six corpora- 
tions are to be instituted before the end of the year. They 
will cover agriculture, industry, commerce, transport and 
tourism, banking and insurance, and fishing and canning. 
The new corporations will elect members of the upper 
house, the Chamber of Corporations, which hitherto has 
been composed of members nominated by the government. 
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In principle, the corporations are to act as a check to the 
abuse of power by the state. They will, for instance, settle 
among themselves such matters as wages and conditions of 
work, which are now decided by the government (and by 
no means always in the employers’ favour). In practice, 
however, the prudence and gradualness that are typical of 
the Estado Novo will almost certainly mean that effective 
government control will continue for several years. The 
creation of the corporations will not, therefore, in itself 
provide the kind of fundamental stability that would 
survive Dr Salazar. 

In essence, the problem of the succession is psychologi- 
cal. There is wide agreement in Portuguese administrative 
circles that Dr Salazar’s presence in the background, even 
in retirement, would have a reassuring effect on the popula- 
tion if his successor proved unequal to the task and had to 
be replaced within Dr Salazar’s lifetime. The people, it is 
said, would then understand that a change of prime minister 
need not mean that the regime was bankrupt and ripe for 
overthrow. If, on the other hand, Dr Salazar died while 
still in office, a return to the old chaos might become a 
dangerous possibility. 


Dictator Without Gold Braid 


The Portuguese prime minister, who is 67,- retains 
unimpaired both his lucidity and his full capacity for work. 
He has long expressed a desire to retire, but will not hear 
of a gradual retirement that would enable him to hand over 


power by stages, much less of being “ kicked upstairs.” 


Dr Caetano, the principal ideologist of the Unido Nacional 
—Portugal’s single political party — tried to persuade Dr 
Salazar to stand for the Presidency of the Republic when 
General Carmona died in 1951, but the prime minister 
would not agree. Dr Salazar is unique among modern dicta- 
tors in being free of megalomania and of love for the out- 
ward trappings of power: the gold-braided limelight of the 
Presidency holds no appeal for him. 

The long-term -political question-mark is made more 
serious by Portugal’s persistent economic problem — the 
poverty of its hard-working population. Nowhere in Europe 
is the gulf between rich and poor more striking and more 
visually evident. This, of coufse, is a problem inherent in 
the poverty of the country’s soil and of its physical resources 
—its lack of coal, oil and iron: it is not a reproach to be 
laid at the door of the Estado Novo. But it is a potential 
explosive force that must be reckoned with when Dr 


. Salazar’s restraining influence is no longer there. 


Investment cannot provide Portugal’s soil with the natural 
resources it now lacks, but it could do much to raise living 
standards. The present volume of investment—£93,750,000 
over the six years of the development. plan—does no more 
than maintain the present inadequate-living standard of a 
rapidly rising population. The six-year plan, which runs 
for another two and a half years, was. indeed introduced at 
a time when the income per head was markedly declining 
— a fact which can be explained by the increase in the 
population of metropolitan Portugal from less than 5} 
million in 1900 to 8,490,000 in 1952. The population is now 
about 9 million and the fact that living standards 
have not declined still further is due entirely to the six-year 
plan. Emigration accounts for rather less than half of the 
annual population increase: some 40,000 Portuguese 
emigrate to Brazil every year, and about 10,000 to the 
African territories. But the preamble to the plan recognises 
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that emigration is a poor remedy ; in the long term, only 
increased investment can solve the endemic problem of 
poverty. To the Salazar administration, however, living 
within one’s means is an article of faith. The government 
will neither borrow on the foreign market, accept foreign 
aid, nor indulge in deficit financing. And the means with 
which it intends to live are themselves restricted by. the 
modesty of its direct taxation. The result, so far, is a static 
living standard ; but the budget continues to be balanced. 

In the meantime, the current plan is running according 
to schedule. The five big hydro-electric schemes are over- 
coming the country’s power deficit, though they cannot 
hope to meet the rising demands of an expanding industry 
within the period of the next six-year plan ; and the con- 
tracts will shortly be issued—probably within a few weeks 
—for Portugal’s first steel plant, designed, with other 
processing plants, to yield 150,000 tons of rolled steel per 
year, with a minimum starting capacity of 80,000 tons on 
completion of the plant at the end of 1958. 

In time, the underdeveloped and largely. unsurveyed 
territories of Angola and Mozambique may be expected to 
make a massive contribution to the Portuguese economy. 
Projects for the African territories are indeed an integral 
part of the six-year plan. This fact alone explains the 
obstinacy with which Lisbon opposes Indian claims to Goa. 
In itself, Goa is an economic liability to Portugal ; but to 
retreat there would be to surrender a principle whose 
validity—in the light of Angola and Mozambique—cannot 
be contested. The Portuguese may reconcile themselves to 
physical expulsion from Goa: they will never voluntarily 
leave it. 


A Western View of Indian 
Foreign Policy 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


(An article on “ The Indian Point of View” appeared in 
“The Economist” of April 21st.) 


F an average Indian is asked what his country’s foreign 

policy is, he is likely to bring up the panch shila, the 
five principles announced on April 28, 1954, when the Indo- 
Chinese treaty on Tibet was signed. These are mutual 
respect of each country for the other’s territory and 
sovereignty ; mutual non-aggression ; mutual non-interven- 
tion in internal affairs ; equality of mutual benefit ; and 
peaceful co-existence. China’s adherence to these principles 
has given enormous satisfaction to India and has been 
trumpeted abroad throughout Asia as a major triumph of 
Indian diplomacy. This means that the panch shila are 
sound “psychological peacefare” because when some 
future crisis occurs, they must compel China to decide to 
what extent, if at all, it would think it worth its while to 
humiliate India by pursuing any course that would violate 
the panch shila. The violation of these principles would 
enable the Indian government to rally public opinion in 
support of war-like defensive measures. 

The panch shila strike a Western observer as an admir- 
ably pious doctrine but not as a policy ; for the basis of a 
policy must be the power to carry it out. What commit— 
ments are India’s armed forces strong enough to under- 
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take ? Against a Chinese or Soviet threat, India could only 
fight delaying actions until help arrived from its friends. 
Against Pakistan, India is, at present, strong enough to 
fight and win, at any rate the last battle. In other word; 
India’s effective foreign policy is confined to containing 
Pakistan and to the policing of its frontiers. 

Are these commitments too small by comparison with 
India’s interests ? It is vitally interested in the area stretch- 
ing from Arabia, whence it gets all its oil, to Indo-China. 
The example of China, a country even poorer than India, 
which, with Soviet aid, equipped itself to withstand a strong 
United Nations’ force in Korea, suggests that the conversion 
of the panch shila doctrine into a foreign policy covering 
South East Asia would not be beyond India’s physical capa- 
city. But it would mean reliance on external military aid, 
and the pressure of economic effort might well cause the 
abandonment of India’s liberal democratic methods in 
favour of totalitarian ruthlessness in forced labour and 
forced saving—all possibilities abhorrent to India’s ruling 
classes. 

India prefers to concentrate its strength for a mighty 
effort of economic advance. Its leaders calculate that it is 
safe from any Western aggression and that if it were 
threatened by the Communist bloc the West could not fail 
to stand by it, if for no other reason than to prevent its vast 
resources from falling to the enemy. It also reckons that by 
refraining from building up its armed forces on an Asian 
scale it lessens the danger of an Asian arms race and contri- 
butes to the maintenance of a calmer Asian atmosphere. 


Moral Cellophane 


Out of these considerations springs the doctrine of “ non: 
alignment,” and it may be admitted without quibble that 
India’s non-alignment has been valuable to the cause of 
peace and to the free countries. For instance, by securing 
China’s confidence when no Western democracy was in a 
position to do so, India helped to moderate the Korean 
policies not only of China but of the United States, and 
much treasure and many lives might have been spared by 
heeding its warning that China would intervene if the 38th 
parallel were crossed. The West has a vested interest in a 
flourishing, independent, and democratic India and, from 
this point of view also, India’s concentration on building 
up its economic strength and consolidating its democratic 
regime should reconcile us to-its “ non-alignment.” 

It is, however, important to note that it is at the 
“summit” level in London, Washington, Peking, and 
Moscow, that India’s non-alignment applies. Below that. 
Western statesmen should never forget that India’s effective 
foreign policy is limited to the containment of Pakistan. As 
long as India retains its present three to one superiority of 
strength over Pakistan, it feels safe- If this ratio is disturbed 
and its fears thereby aroused, it is ready to match gun for 
gun and plane for plane in an old-fashioned arms race, and 
if pushed too far might feel itself compelled to sacrifice any 
existing friendships for the sake of what it would regard as 
the necessities of national survival. This explains India’s 
violent reactions to Seato and the Baghdad*Pact. When 
promoting these treaties, both the Americans and th¢ 
British forgot or, perhaps misled by the flowery moral 
cellophane in which India’s non-alignment doctrine 1 
usually wrapped, had never really grasped, what its real 
foreign policy is. 

But if the West needs to ‘be urged to a better apprecia- 
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tion of the value of India’s attitude, it seems reasonable to 
suggest to India’s leaders that they might educate their own 
public opinion in the underlying implications of non-align- 
ment. The first of these is that the degree of seriousness 
that China and other Asian countries are likely to give to 
India’s counsels depends not only on their estimate of its 
disinterestedness but also on their estimate of the extent to 
which there would be the devil to pay with the Common- 
wealth and the United States if they got tough with India. 
For non-alignment without the ultimate sanction of the 
armed forces of India’s friends is not an effective policy: it 
remains a doctrine. Most Indians identify the political 
doctrine of non-alignment with Mahatma Gandhi’s moral 
doctrine of pacifism, forgetting that a pacifist nation disarms 
itself but not its enemies. Nor do those whose role it is to 
inform Indian public opinion point out that however 
benevolently Russia and China may view a poverty-stricken 
India today, as with each decade it becomes more pros- 
perous, its growing power and frequently divergent interests 
will be viewed with less amiability. The course of their 
relations since August 15, 1947, suggests that neither India 
nor the West has fully appreciated that neither can survive 
in a predatory world without the other and that both have 
still something to learn about ways and means of harmonious 
co-operation with the other. 


Strains in Brazil 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


HE bitter, unreconciled opposition which persists 

against the Kubitscheck government continues to 
prompt a blunt question: is there support or opportunity 
for a movement to overthrow Mr Kubitscheck? The 
answer so far appears to be a qualified negative. 

Brazil, politically, has never been quite so unhealthy ; 
yet if there should be any drastic change, it may not be 
thanks to the direct efforts of the opposition but, para- 
doxically, to that element, led by the army, which supports 
Mr Kubitscheck. This faction is very much in the majority ; 
but should it reach the conclusion that this government is 
incapable of establishing national unity, or that the opposi- 
tion, especially in the armed forces, is gaining ground, it 
might act. If it does, it remains to be seen just how 
far it might go to carry out its proclaimed mission “ to 
guarantee law and order above all other considerations.” 

The general view is that the military is unlikely to seize 
power. The majority of army leaders realise this would 
complete the cleavage between the army on the one hand 
and the navy and the air force, backed then by public 
opinion, on the other. Brazilians regard the army with 
respect mixed with mistrust. They acknowledge their debt 
to it, for more than once its restraining influence has saved 
them’ from a holocaust ; but they do not want to see it 
with any more power than it has already. 

The peculiarity of the present crisis is the attitude of 
the Brazilians most of whom continue to disassociate them- 
selves almost entirely from ev-nts which politically have 
rocked the country. The task of the government and ‘of 
the military leaders is to pacify outraged feelings, particu- 
larly im the air force where Mr Kubitscheck is still seen as 
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the resurrector of the Vargas regime which it helped to 
overthrow. So long as they persist, these centres of revolt 
will encourage the opposition which realises that in view of 
the apathy of public opinion, it can do nothing on its own. 
But this opposition in Congress, fiercely vigilant for any 
opportunity to attack and backed by an equally fierce press, 
is forcing the government to adopt an attitude of such 
caution that it is incurring the public charge of inactivity. 
The average Brazilian today gauges the success or failure 
of a government very simply by the amount of his grocer’s 
bill ; he is no longer consoled by long-term plans for his 
welfare, which the Kubitscheck government undoubtedly 
has in mind. Since it took office on January 31st prices of 
some domestic essentials have risen by about 20 per cent. 

Mr Kubitscheck’s opponents include a good many cases of 
wounded amour propre. But they also include responsible 
men who are sincerely worried about the government’s 
association with some notorious elements of the former 
Vargas regime. Nevertheless, the majority of Brazil’s leaders 
are anxious to settle their differences and to put the political 
house in order. Above all, they want to avoid a recurrence 
of the recent crisis in five years’ time when the next presi- 
dential election is due. Some of the less explosive changes 
proposed are the substitution of the presidential system by 
a parliamentary system ; the exclusion of serving officers 
from any civilian post, and a change in the electoral law so 
that any future president must receive more than half the 
total votes cast. (In the October election, Mr Kubitscheck 
received about 35 per cent of the total vote.) But real 
revolution is packed in a proposal prompted by the Minister 
of War, General Lott, who is still the strongest individual 
buttress of the regime and a main target for opposition 
animosity and plots. This is that “to make the vote in 
Brazil truly democratic every working Brazilian must have 
the right to it.” This would open up the electoral lists to an 
estimated fifteen million illiterate, but employed, Brazilians 
who are now barred from the polls. 


Revolt in Amazonia 


The immediate task, however, is to deal with the present 
stultifying situation, which might deteriorate overnight into 
something far more serious. Although some recent mani- 
festations of opposition have had the trappings of musical 
comedy, these and the apathetic, almost cynical, attitude of 
the masses are sadly symptomatic of the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere. Senior officers have been arrested for disobeying 
orders or for publicly challenging the legality of the govern- 
ment. The quintessence of quixotism, perhaps, was the 
gesture of three air force officers who flew off into Amazonia 
to start a revolt from the jungle. They were able to “ cap- 
ture” airstrips and radio beacons, to “occupy” the river 
town of Santarem with a population of 35,000, and disrupt 
air and river transport in the region for days. It took 
the government almost three weeks to organise its forces 
to “liberate” Santarem and capture one of the rebels. 
The others escaped to Bolivia. The affair has provided Mr 
Kubitscheck with an opportunity to show his magnanimity. 
Congress has recently passed a government bill which 
grants an amnesty to all political offenders since the “ anti- 
coup” of last November through which General Lott 
ensured that the present government could take office. But 
a motion tabled by the leader of the majority in Congress 
that the amnesty should be extended to all political 
offenders, including the outlawed communist party and its 
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leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, was defeated by seven votes 
after heated debates. 

Some of Mr Kubitscheck’s opponents are still wondering 
to what extent the outlawed communist party’s support 
helped his election and what it is expecting to get in 
exchange. Mr Kubitscheck’s majority over his nearest 
opponent, the conservative candidate, was around 400,000. 
The “communist” vote is roughly estimated at about 
200,000. Did it, in fact, come out en bloc for Mr 
Kubitscheck, as it was directed to do? This “support” 
by an outlawed political organisation, plus the charge that 
Mr Kubitscheck was helped to victory by electoral fraud 
in the interior makes up the opposition’s case that his elec- 
tion was illegal. Some of his fairer opponents, however, 
concede with disarming frankness, that in the uncertainties 
of a Brazilian election campaign, a candidate can to some 
extent be forgiven for treating offers of support as a gift 
horse. But just as they fear that Mr Kubitscheck may not 
be able to contain the aspirations of some of his more rabid 
Vargista following, they also fear that in the present swing 
towards greater liberalism the communists may be allowed 
to seize their chance. 

One prediction can be safely made about this paradoxical 
country ; that its prodigious economic development and 
material achievement in the face of apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties, and above all its peculiar resilience in 
internal convulsions, will probably continue to. confound 
the more academic foreign experts for many years to come. 
In South America, Brazil is an oasis of relative tranquillity 
where in every crisis so far reason and restraint have pre- 
-vailed in the end. The best testimonial to its real nature 
is the steady inflow of foreign investment. Not only 
Americans, but Germans, French, Italians and Japanese are 
all now choosing Brazil for some of their largest long-term 
investments in this continent. 


+e 


Timetable for Uganda 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


HE Governor of Uganda,-Sir Andrew Cohen, is no 

doubt used to ingratitude. The reactions of the African 
political parties to his proposals for direct elections on a 
common role of the representative members of Uganda’s 
Legislative Council by 1961, will not have surprised him. 
His statement, however, may have taken the parties 
unawares ; the Uganda National Congress hurriedly put 
together a handout and circulated it in the Legislative 
Council. This flatly rejected the Governor’s proposals and 
demanded immediate self-government. It did not question 
direct elections or the common roll—it merely tried, as 
usual, to go one better than the government. With nothing 
to fight the Congress would die ; if there is no enemy it is 
necessary to invent one. 

The Congress leaders, however, have given no thought 
whatever to the process whereby self-government is reached; 
their immaturity is revealed by their sheer inability to realise 
that there are any practical problems to be solved in a 
transfer of power, however rapid. Neither they nor the 
leaders of the other parties seem to understand that there is 
a machinery of government that will have to be replaced ; 
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they have no ideas about the new machinery which is to 
replace it nor the stages of the metamorphosis. Yet if the 
future government is to be democratic—and this is the 
assumption of the British Government—the introduction of 
direct elections is a necessary first step. It can be argued— 
as the Progressive party here does—that the step is put too 
far ahead ; but it would not be physically possible to speed 
up the process of registration which must precede the direct 
elections to the Buganda legislature (the Lukiko) in 1957. 
Yet this election does not involve the complications of the 
common roll which must be dealt with in all parts of the 
Protectorate after the Buganda experiment in elections. 

Sir Andrew stressed his anxiety that “ the public generally 
in the different parts of the country” should understand 
“the problems involved ” and that time should be allowed 
“ for full local discussion.” A cynic might argue that direct 
elections would wait forever if they had to wait for “ the 
general public” here to understand the problems involved. 
But four years seems the shortest possible period in which 
to allow the smallest possible proportion of the general 
public to gain enough understanding for the elections to be 
any sort of valid expression of the electorate’s feelings and 
to produce a workable elected legislature. 


Too Few Technicians 


Uganda today, it has been said, really compares with the 
Gold Coast in the thirties—not with the Gold Coast in 
1949 on the eve of Nkrumah’s rise to power. There are in 
Uganda fewer than twenty African graduates in government 
service and the number in other occupations can hardly be 
greater than this. There is a dearth of professionals, techni- 
cians and even artisans ; not merely in relation to the needs 
of the country but in absolute numbers. Although Makerere 
College and the technical institutes are ‘steadily helping to 
improve the position they cannot provide that body of 
experience that is now so sadly lacking. The most notice- 
able deficiency, however, is in businessmen. The history of 
African company promotion or of trading of any sort in 
Uganda is a dismal one, and, although there are signs of 
progress, African business enterprise is in its very infancy. 
One hopeful aspect of this is that the African dependence on 
non-Africans might in practice ensure against the worst 
bitterness of transition to self-government. There is 
enough goodwill in Uganda to make this more than a pious 
hope but much depends on the politicians’ willingness to 
seek out the true obstacles to their aspirations rather than 
picking on the most convenient scapegoats. 

Uganda, moreover, faces in an even greater degree than 
the Gold Coast, the dangerous problem of the great dis- 
parity of development between its constituent provinces and 
peoples. Buganda is ahead of the rest, growing most of 
the coffee and one-third of the cotton, and receiving one- 
half of the value of the Protectorate’s exports. Recently, 
however, the Buganda government has denied its intention 
to pursue a separatist policy, and the Governor has made 
it clear once more that the British Government feels itself 
to be the trustee for the central government of the future 
and intends to resist demands which might “ encroach 
upon the rights, responsibilities, functions or revenues of 
the central government of the future.” This was a state- 
ment of fundamental policy by no means directed solely 
at Buganda ; but it underlines the fact that Uganda has a 
great deal of political education to get through before it 
can function as a modern state—and this is something which 
the National Congressmen so far flatly refuse: to believe. 
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HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


; To the luxury and high performance of the Super Snipe is added the pleasure of a fully 
automatic transmission. Tested and proved all over the world, the Borg-Warner 
| transmission gives ‘two-pedal’ driving with better performance and more flexibility, 
but no extra petrol consumption. It means tireless armchair driving, even in 
the densest traffic. With conventional or automatic gear change the Super Snipe 


is a car of distinction at a price unequalled for value amongst quality cars. 


*Humber Super Snipe Saloon £950 plus p.t. £476.7.0 
With Automatic Transmission £1,075 plus p.t. £538.17.0 


* Available with Overdrive £45 extra, plus p.t. 





A Product of 


ROOTES MOTORS 


HUMBER LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED * 
LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION - ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY * LONDON W.1 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO WER MAJESTY THE Ques 
MOTOR VEWICLE MaNUsAGrURERS 
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of Plastics 


In transport and tableware, in foundries and fabrics, 





plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder 
of plastics is in their versatility, their infinite 
possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 

each with its own properties—and limitations — 
presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 
The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 
extensive consultative and development services and 


none is better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 


This Butlin’s waitress is carrying over 
fifty plates made from MELMEX 
moulding powder—a B.I.P. product. 
Light, strong MELMEX Ware is 
specially designed to speed up service and 
reduce wastage in large-scale catering. 


The Catamaran “‘Endeavour”’ built 
by Prout’s of Canvey Island is 

the fastest sailing craft in Britain, 
having achieved 14.8 knots over a 
measured mile, The strong hulls are 
built from veneer strips, glued with 
Beetle Adhesives—a B.I.P. product. 





In the Humber Foundry 
at Coventry, the sand 
cores for the Hillman 
Minx cylinder block are 
being jointed with a 
Beetle Foundry Resin 
—a B.I.P. product. 





B-1-P SERVICES 
The full resources of the B.I.P. 
Research, Technical Development and 

















$ Design services are at the disposal of 





manufacturers interested in the possi- 
bilities of plastics.. Advice will gladly 
be given on any problem concerning 
plastics applications, irrespective of the 
type of material involved. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
Oldbury - Birmingham + Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll St., London, W.1 








Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Spectre of Automation 


UTOMATION has become a devilish convenient 
word for sub-editors and industrial trouble- 
makers, and it is hard to judge which of them has done 
more mischief with it. It is perhaps a year since various 
British newspapers latched on to the notion that this 
new word, with its appealingly bizarre hint of science 
fiction, could be used in a headline on almost any story 
about industrial development: it saved finding out 
what the story was really about. The communists have 
not yet used “ automation” quite so indiscriminately ; 
but they have used it selectively, and thus with greater 
effect, in many of the arguments that are always arising 
about the use, the manning and the rating of new 
machinery. More new machinery is likely to be 
installed in British factories this year than eve: before, 
offering higher output than ever before ; but since 
home demand for that output is being brought under 
deliberate restraint, the agitators have an unrivalled 
chance to scare up those arguments into actual “ auto- 
mation strikes”. such as the Standard dispute. 

It may be politically beside the point to repeat that 
precious few of these arguments—or of the develop- 
ments that are so labelled—have much to do with what 
is properly called automation. In the widest sense that 
still leaves it any distinct meaning, automation is a 
useful portmanteau word for forms of mechanisation 
that involve the linking, co-ordination and control of 
simpler industrial processes: typical examples were 
listed by Lord Halsbury this week as 

transfer machining, automatic assembly, the whole field 

of control engineering and that part of communication 

engineering concerned with data processing, accountancy 
and calculation involving the use of electronic digital 
computers. 
Even when properly used, the word has implications 
and overtones that are likely to become increasingly 
emotive. Used as it is being used today—to describe 
the installation of any new machine during a period 
when trade may not be good enough to absorb all the 


men concerned elsewhere in the same factory—its mean- 
ing has become almost purely emotive. A Detroit busi- 
ness economist, travelling through London last week, 
said that a month in Europe had given him the feeling 
that unions, social workers and businessmen alike were 
absolutely haunted by the idea of automation. That 
may become true in Britain, too. But this year, at least, 
the spectre happens to be a bogey. 


* 


Retooling of the production lines for a new tractor 
at Standard Motors certainly includes an element of 
genuine automation—though probably no greater than 
what has already been installed at several other major 
plants in the motor industry, where no trouble arose. 
Certain lines of separate machine tools are to be 
replaced by transfer machines—banks of tools linked 
by devices which, when one operation is completed, 
automatically move the workpiece into. position for the 
next. These lines would require far fewer men for a 
given volume of output. But in other sections of the 
factory retooling offers less dramatic economies. 
Moreover, the object of the exercise is not merely to 
maintain output, but to increase capacity by some 30- 
40 per cent. The increase in tractor output—as and 
when Standard manages to achieve it—was expected to 
increase, not diminish, the company’s whole labour 
force, though indeed in a different pattern of jobs. 

What has happened meanwhile is that Standard is 
now unable to switch as many tractor workers as it 
planned to car production, because of the squeezing of 
the home market and the softening of export markets 
for British cars. It may also be less sure how soon it 
can sell the extra 30,000 tractors a year that it is equip- 
ping itself to produce. The need to lay off men during 
the key months of retooling at Banner Lane has been 
aggravated. More men have to be laid off, and the 
company cannot promise when it will be able to take 
them all back. 
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The most significant thing about the Standard lay-off 


and about the Standard strike, therefore, is that two- 


years or even one year ago re-equipment of this kind 
might have involved neither lay-off nor strike. What 
has changed is something beyond the powers of the 
management or the unions to control—Britain’s 
economic climate. During this year and next a large 
proportion of the industrial investment decided upon 
during the boom years of 1953-55 will be maturing 
(like Standard’s) and offering the chance of lower costs 
through higher productivity. Much of that investment 
is aimed at higher productivity and using roughly as 
many men to achieve much higher output—and not at 
the same volume of output with considerably fewer 
men. These two concepts may theoretically offer an 
equal return on investment, particularly when a com- 
pany has to engage in “ defensive ” investment to main- 
tain its share of a market. But in practice the 
industrialist generally puts most of his capital where he 
can see expansion—if not in the total market, then at 
least in the share he expects of it. The labour-saving 
in much of this investment, therefore, was to be 
achieved by enabling roughly as much labour to pro- 
duce more. But it is coming in at a time when Govern- 


ment policy is making it hard for some industries to sell 
as much. 


Both of these current facts strongly colour the 
workers’ attitude today towards what they call automa- 
tion—by which they mean any significant installations 
of more efficient equipment. The communist-inspired 
resolution on automation passed at the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union conference recently was bitterly— 
and in principle quite rightly—criticised for its insist- 
ence that the worker had a right to keep his job not 
only in the same industry but even in the same factory. 
What some of the critics ignored was just how often, 
in many of the case histories of automation from the 
United States, that is exactly what in fact happened. 
A company embarks upon the very high investment 
and overhead costs of automation because it is confi- 
dent of expanding its output and sales much more than 
proportionately (whether the product is insurance poli- 
cies or cylinder blocks) ; it often does so ; and its labour 
force, albeit redistributed between jobs and skills, 
remains much the same or expands during the process, 
with re-shuffling, re-training and normal wastage taking 
care of the departments where particular operations or 
jobs are abolished. No doubt the cases cited are the 
rosiest ; businessmen seldom advertise their wrong 
decisions. But what automation offers has to be rosy 
before industrialists decide to buy it. 

This does not mean that automation, or other tech- 
nical change, is likely to freeze any existing pattern of 
industries within an economy or of companies within 
an industry. The AEU’s dream of painless security of 
tenure for every worker wherever he chooses to work 
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is a nightmare of stagnation. But over any short period, 
heavy capital investment—in automation or less com- 
plex re-equipment—generally postulates expansion, 
and expansion for the particular company doing the 
investment. The companies that can afford this, 
indeed, are the growing elements in the economy—in 
their own field, and often in spreading beyond it. 

Operatives in these growing industries, too, count 
on expansion to keep them busy in good jobs at high 
wages ; and while these companies and industries suc- 
ceed, it generally does. But when the success of these 
industries in the home market is checked as a result of 
Government action to bring total demand into balance 
with supply, that confidence is likely to be upset. Last 
winter, in certain of the fastest-growing industries, the 
fat margin of overtime and special bonuses that consti- 
tuted the worker’s main improvement in real purchas- 
ing power since the war began to be whittled away. 
Many were soon down to basic wages, some on short 
time ; redundancy followed. This Government policy, 
and the reasons for imposing it, have never been simply 
and fully explained to the workers concerned. The 
reasons, indeed, are inherently not simple. But the 
overtones of automation, whispered in one’s ear by a 
communist or blared in the headlines, do offer a simple 
wrong explanation. 

The mischief is made now. What can sensibly be 
done to clear it up ? First, but only first, explanation, 
both of automation itself and of the economic policy 
of which some intended results are today being mis- 
called automation. The explanation is not what is 
generally being advanced today—that the short-term 
effects of automation must inevitably be painful, but 
that in the long run automation will equally inevitably 


create more jobs. A revised, honest version might run 
like this: 


Only a fool would claim that he can tell now what the 
long-term implications of automation will be on the pat- 
tern of employment. Research should give some pointers, 
and we are promoting such research. One thing is certain, 
for our comfort: automation cannot occur with- 
out the effective demand—probably widely distributed 
demand—to buy the extra goods. 

Moreover, for the next 20 years or so, Britain’s main 
weakness in economic growth will be shortage of people 
able to work, not redundancy: we can only expand by a 
steady advance in productivity. Automation, and invest- 
ment in more productive equipment generally, is the key 
to that expansion. 

In the short run, most of the companies that put in 
automation are growing anyway, and not many people 
are likely to lose jobs, though many will have to change 
the work they do. At times when the Government is 
putting the brake on expansion to steady the economy, 
growth through automation or re-equipment may have 
to be temporarily checked. This has nothing to do with 
automation, but a good deal to do with ensuring expan- 


sion in the future. 

Secondly, closer consultation is required at the very 
inception of industrial change—certainly between 
industry and its workers, probably between both and 
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the Government. The unions concerned at the factory 
level should be taken much farther into manage- 
ment’s confidence about its long-term intentions in 
re-equipment and expansion, and given the best fore- 
casts management can make of the likely requirements 
and of the balance of different skills that technical 
trends in the company seem likely to demand. Where 
redundancy in departments or even whole factories is 
inevitable, careful manpower planning in advance ought 
to be able to make use of natural wastage and labour 
turnover to avoid sacking large numbers at once. 
Where significant re-training may help—to make a 
production operative, for example, capable of planned 
maintenance—there may be some advantage in pub- 
licising and even rather window-dressing the re-training 
process, in association with Government training 
centres and with the unions. In circumstances where 
redundancy may be a direct result of Government 
pressure to transfer resources between industries and 
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even geographically, there may be a case for higher 
allowances during re-training and for assistance in 
moving and finding somewhere to live—not subsidising 
under-employment, but investing in mobility. 

The Government, this week, showed itself sensibly 
alive to some such implications. At the national level, 
there will be value in consultation between the Govern- 
ment, the unions, and the employers’. associations— 
provided that all three go slow on_ hollowly- 
resounding generalisations. Any significant develop- 
ment of re-training will certainly need new flexibility 
in union rules and perhaps in employers’ recruitment 
policies. The question “ What kind of skills are we 
likely to need ? ” affects education and apprenticeship, 
as well as shifting adults between jobs. So the final 
requirement, as the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has already concluded, is more 
research—to find out how best, socially as well as 
economically, we may reap the promise of automation. 


The Geological “Scandal”’ 


copper output the Belgian Congo is half the size 

of the Rhodesian copper belt—200,000 tons a year 
compared with nearly 400,000 tons. Yet the Belgians 
affectionately call their copper belt the geological 
‘“ scandal ’—scandal in the sense that a man is said to 
be “ scandalously ” rich. Rich it certainly is : Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga works copper ore of a grade 
of 6 to 7 per cent compared with 3 to 4 per cent in 
Rhodesia and much richer concentrations occur—1I3 per 
cent for instance—in some of the mines ; great patches 
of green malachite are to be seen in the workings. Union 
Miniére also produces about 8,500 tons a year of cobalt 
(two-thirds of the world’s output); its cobalt production 
doubled between 1950 and 1954, and when it cuts the 
price, other producers will have to pick up the step. 
Tt works zinc in conjunction with copper and has stock- 
piled a large quantity of zinc concentrates. By-products 
include about 160 tons ({14 million worth) of silver, 
and enough germanium is included in the residues to 
multiply several times the present tiny production. 
Arsenic salts and small quantities of radium, gold, 
platinum and paladium are recovered at the smelters of 
the Société Général Métallurgique de Hoboken in 
Belgium, where part of the refining is also done. 

Union Miniére also owns the uranium mine Shinko- 
lobwe. It used to work ore of a 60 per cent grade— 
fantastically high compared with South African grades. 
When war broke out there was a stock of it for the 
mine was then worked for radium, leaving the uranium 
as waste. But the far sighted management put those 
residues out of harm’s way in America, so that when a 
harassed American administration asked for a most 
urgent 10,000 tons of uranium ore delivery was 
promised “tomorrow.” The 60 per cent ore is now 


gone, and the grade has dropped. Uranium is not an 
important contributor to revenue. 

The by-products proclaim the wealth, but copper 
sustains the economy. Copper accounts for about 70 
per cent of gross annual profit, cobalt for 15 to 20 per 
cent ; zinc comes third, and the rest are small. Toa 
significant extent the copper of the Haut Katanga pro- 
vince supports the whole Congo, for including export 
taxes Union Miniére finds about a third of the Congo’s 
Budget. It is also the most heavily taxed copper com- 
pany in the world but the copper belt’s economy, the 
company’s revenue and even the conservative dividend 
are all growing. Proved reserves are secret, but the 
much faulted mineralised belt stretching from the 
Rhodesian frontier near Elizabethville more than 200 
miles westwards beyond Kolwezi has, after fifty years, 
merely been scratched in a few places. Only at Kipushi 
and at Zinkolobwe have the mines yet gone under- 
ground, The rest is opencast quarrying to a depth of 
about 160 feet. By contrast, across the Rhodesian 
border, Nchanga has just started opencast working of 
ore of less than 3 per cent grade, and hopes to use 
opencast methods down to 800 feet. 

Electric power will also soon be available for export 
to Rhodesia from the Haut Katanga. The area is less 
than self sufficient in coal and coke, but is becoming 
generously supplied with hydro-electric power. Bia, 
Francqui and Del Commune power stations will be 
supplemented this summer by power from the much 
larger Le Marinel project with an installed capacity of 
276,000 kW. It is timed to be opened on the corpora- 
tion’s soth anniversary in July. Behind these three lies 
a further project twice the size of Le Marinel. 


The power plants of the Haut Katanga, unlike those 
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of the Congo government, have been built with self- 
generated capital, though towards the 2,000 million 
francs ({14 million) that Le Marinel is expected to cost 
one-fifth will be found by the Rhodesian copper com- 
panies which are financing the power transmission line 
by paying in advance for the power they will take. 


Haut Katanga is a “ geological scandal” in a second 
sense. Nature has tucked her wealth away in one of 
the least accessible corners of the world. Rich in 
money and resources, the area is impoverished in com- 
munications. Roads outside the towns are bad (and 
American-type cars essential). The long haul by rail 
and river is sometimes costly and necessarily slow. The 
map shows the three main approaches to the area—the 
British-owned Lobito Railway from the West Coast to 
link up with the KDL , 
line still in process of 
electrification, the 
Rhodesian Railway from 
Beira and Lorengo Mar- 
ques on the East Coast 
to the south-east corner 
of the Congo at Sakania. 
Much of the traffic also 
uses the incredible all- poem 
Belgian route by rail to 
Port Francqui, thence 
by river boat down the 
Kasai and the Congo to 
Leopoldville, where the 
goods take train again to 
Matadi, avoiding the 
Congo rapids. Trans- 
port routes should im- 
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spread thinner than in 
other parts of industrial Africa. The ratio of less than 
100,000 whites in the whole Congo to around 13 million 
Africans would enforce African advancement even if 
the Belgians did not want it. They do want it and 
they have the money to make it possible. At the fron- 
tier a black train driver takes over. In the workshops 
a gang of 10 Africans can be seen moulding a copper 
ingot into a bar under a four-ton hammer with no 
obvious white supervision. A class of black machine 
tool apprentices may be seen learning the trade from 
black journeymen. African drivers man the giant grabs 
in the quarries and the giant cranes in the concentrators. 

There is nothing here of “ Give them the jobs and 
they will finish the tools.” Generous investment in 
mechanisation has been used to spread white super- 
vision thinly and push native advancement along. The 
danger is to assume that it is easy. The Congo is open- 
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ing its second university at Elizabethville this year . 
urban hospitalisation and schooling are good, but as ye 
skilled native labour and native professional men ar 
still scarce. Some skills (notably teachers and hospita! 
nurses) are visibly scarcer than in the Union of Sout! 
Africa. Union Miniére employs 20,000 native men anc 
the child population is growing enormously but th 

first generation and their families are imported fro: 

tribal areas and it takes time and patience to chan; 

the men and their wives from raw natives drawing 
rations in kind into fully urbanised families. 


The company spreads its money widely around i 
interests. The subsidiaries, however, are few. Th: 
Société Général Métallurgique de Hoboken, th 
refining company in Belgium, which also handles the tin 

concentrates coming 

from another part of the 
colony, and not mined 
by Union Miniére, and 
_ Métalkat, which owns 
the electrolytic zinc re- 
finery in the Congo, are 
the most important. 
British enterprise con- 
~, tributed much to open- 
ing up the riches of the 
8 Haut Katanga — and 
. allowed much of its ad- 
3 vantage to slip through 
its fingers. Tanganyika 
Concessions _ explored 
jo Berrad and proved the minerals 
Lourenso Warr and still draws a royalty. 
It received in exchange 
for its work about 45 
per cent of the capital of 
Union Miniére. It will 
take many more years to 
live down the decision 
to reduce that interest to 
144 per cent and build 
. the Benguela Railway 
with the proceeds, even though the Benguela Railway 
pays its way and will do better. ‘‘ Tanks” pays a 70 
per cent dividend, and the 1os. shares stand at 7%, to 
yield £4 8s. tod. per cent. They may still be cheap at 
that price, for on the basis of the Brussels quotation of 
6,620 frs per one-tenth of a Union Miniére share, the 
break up value of “ Tanks” ordinary is much higher. 
But the main voice has passed to the Société Générale 
de Belgique, with which Union Miniére has a strongly 
interlocked board. What might have been is amazing. 
If Tanganyika Concessions had retained its 45 per cen! 
interest and not built a railway the break up of its shares 
would have been many times the present price, and it 
income based only on the present dividend of 1,600 fr 
by Union Miniére would have been more thai 


doubled. If only looking forward were as easy 4‘ 
jobbing backward! 
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Business Notes 





Surfeit of Issues 


T has been a week of new issues on the Stock Exchange, 
] and the reaction of the market has laid bare the small- 
ness of investors’ resources. On the gilt-edged side there 
has been one small new issue and one placing—the latter 
£1 million Hendon Corporation 5 per cent stock 1971-76 
was placed at £98} and favourably received. The issue of 
£3 million Essex County § per cent stock, 1968-71 at £99} 
was a sharp disappointment. Terms had been shaded to 
take account of the poor response to the Ayr loan a week 
earlier and its sponsors can hardly have expected that 46 
per cent of so small an issue would be left with the under- 
writers. 

The logic of that partial failure and of the opening dis- 
count of 10s. on the Essex stock is that the market should 
now be given breathing space in which to accumulate 
buying power, especially as the Bank of England must have 
in mind another substantial government loan in the next 
month or two. So far as routine funding through sales 
of government stock by the government broker goes, the 
mere suspension of the flow of small local authority issues 
will make no difference ; the process, designed to reduce 
the floating debt, goes on all the time. It is argued that the 
volume of funding might be greater if a reasonably steady 
market could be provided. Hence the current gossip about 
a possible early reduction of Bank rate, though that, what- 
ever its other demerits, would amount to a vote of no con- 
fidence in credit control. 

The industrial section of the market, now receiving the 
seasonal flood of company dividends and profit figures, 
behaved much better than gilt-edged. The Financial Times 
index reacted from 193.4 on Monday to 192.0 on Wednes- 
day, but individual stocks continued to behave well. A big 
buyer has been in the market for Standard Motor which 
rose 6d. to 7s. 3d. in the first half of the week. There was 
naturally a sharp downward adjustment in British Petroleum 
after the confusion that arose last Friday, following an 
incorrect agency report of the dividend. Having touched 
158s. on Thursday of last week, BP are now back to 
141s. 43d., the jobbers having rightly decided that the late 
bargains on Thursday of last week must stand—to their 
own considerable disadvantage. 

Two fairly large rights issues have tested the industrial 
market successfully this week. British Aluminium is raising 
£4 million for its new Canadian venture by the issue, as 
rights on a two for five basis, of 2 million {1 ordinary shares 
at 40s. The new shares enjoyed an unexpectedly good 


market when dealings started on Wednesday, opening (nil 
paid) at 11s. 3d. premium and closing at 139. 6d. Albert E. 
Reed, the paper company in which the Daily Mirror has a 
substantial holding, is to raise over £6} million by the issue 
of 3,285,985 ordinary and the same number of “A” 


ordinary shares on a one for two basis and a projected divi- 
dend of 16 per cent for 1957. The announcement of the 
issue came with the profit and dividend statement which 
showed a net profit, after tax, for the year ended March 
31st, of £3,570,723, compared with {3,116,227 and a final 
dividend of 15 per cent making 25 per cent for the year, 
compared with 22} per cent on a smaller working capital, 
and was well received. The shares, still full of their rights, 
stood at 102s. 9d. of Wednesday compared with 96s. 9d. 
just before the announcement. But though these issues 
have been welcomed, it has become even more evident that 


any substantial volume of company borrowing would force 
the market downwards. 


Coal on Borrowed Money 


N the debate upon the coal industry’s borrowing powers 
I that was going on in the Commons as The Economist 
went to press this week, the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Mr Aubrey Jones, gave no details of the increase in coal 
prices that is now imminent. Since Mr James Bowman, 
chairman of the National Coal Board, unexpectedly 
announced during a press conference last week that an 
increase could be expected “ within days rather than weeks,” 
the routine procedure of consulting consumers’ councils 
and the trade has been going on ; it was not completed in 
time for the debate. Mr Jones referred to the increase—to 
be made at a time when the Coal Board is not in the red on 
its current operations, but has an accumulated deficit of 
nearly £37 millions. If the Board were to be denied the 
power to recoup that deficit by raising its prices, he said, 
it would need to borrow some {£400 million from the Gov- 
ernment during the next five years of its £1,000 million 
investment programme—after which its investments will be 
financed almost entirely out of income. If it was allowed to 
raise prices to clear off the deficit, it would need to borrow 
about {£350 million. The Government’s decision to 
raise the coal industry’s borrowing powers from {£300 
million—now largely exhausted—to {£650 million and not 
£700 million was in line with their decision that higher 
prices for basic materials were less inflationary than subsi- 
dising the industry. 

Mr Jones’s speech was an objective, cold appraisal of the 
Coal Board’s earlier investment plan, its largely disappoint- 
ing results so far, and its revised plans: in no way did he 
identify himself with the industry, and he emphasised to 
members that his approval had been given to the general 
lines of the plan, not to the details of the Board’s document 
“Investing in Coal.” But he made an effective plea for 
better “ objective understanding ” between the coal indus- 
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try and others in Britain, in place of the suspicion poisoned 
by prejudice for and against nationalisation. It ts certainly 
time for coal to rejoin British industry—in more ways 
than one. 


Battle of Engines 


oLLS-Royce has brought off a notable coup in winning 
R an order from Trans Canada Airlines for Douglas 
DC 8 airliners fitted with the Rolls-Royce Conway engine 
in place of the American Pratt and Whitney J75 for opera- 
tion on the North Atlantic. Both Douglas and Boeing have 
been playing safe by tentatively offering their big jet air- 
liners with a choice of American or British jets, but this 
is the first order actually to be signed for the Anglo- 
American combination. It is initially for four aircraft, with 
an option on two more and the possibility of further pur- 
chases—the order commits TCA to spending nearly £10 
million. There is at least a possibility that two other Douglas 
customers, the Dutch airline KLM. and the Scandinavian 
SAS, will follow suit. When the purchase price rises to sums 
of this order, the advantage of being able to pay for engines 
in sterling is considerable. The reasons that led TCA to 
specify the Conway were implicit in the performance figures 
for this version of the DC 8 put out by Douglas earlier this 
year: lighter weight, giving 300 to 400 miles extra range 
or a proportionate amount of extra payload ; rather better 
economy than the Pratt and Whitney engine ; and a lower 
price. 

Rolls-Royce has found it less difficult to convince cus- 
tomers of the worth of the Conway than to get a sufficiently 
firm promise of government support in this country to 
be able to assure their customers that the engine will have 
put in enough flying hours in military aircraft before it goes 
into service with the airline. Rolls-Royce has never been 
afraid of commercial risks, and the company has sunk 
immense sums of its shareholders’ money in research, 
experimental plant and actual production; but it flatly 
refuses to attempt the costly task of meeting the full bill for 
building up the hours of flying experience that an engine 
must have. The Ministry of Supply, uncomfortably pinched 
between the expanding demands of the services and the 
Treasury’s pressure for defence economies, has at last given 
Rolls-Royce the assurance of help that the company wants, 
but just how the Conway will be flown and in what military 
aircraft, other than one of the big bombers, has still to be 
decided. 

This undertaking has been having repercussions on the 
other major engine builder in this country, the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company. The Bristol Olympus engine is in the 
same power class as the Conway—at present in the 12,000 
pound thrust class and working up to 20,000 pounds or 
more as development proceeds. Like Rolls-Royce, Bristol 
has agreements in the United States to make engines avail- 
able if the American airframe manufacturers should need 
them, and negotiations with Boeing for the Olympus have 
reached a new stage. But if the Ministry is trimming its 
programme, and is committed to supporting the Conway, 
must it mean that the axe will fall on the Olympus? It 
would be ironic if it did, for the engine’s designer, Dr 
Stanley Hooker, was largely responsible for the Conway 
engine when he worked for Rolls-Royce not so long ago. 
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Most of the strength of this country’s aircraft industry is in 
its engine factories, as the Americans recognise, and i: 
would seem a false economy to cut off one of the mos: 
notable engines in this country, which still holds the world’, 
altitude record, when money is still being spent with 
apparent lavishness in other less rewarding directions. 


Britannia Indisposed 


HE engines of the Britannia airliner have developed 

what engineers like to describe as a slight cough. Like 
asthma, the condition came on at first only in certain 
climates, namely, in the area of wet cloud known as the 
inter-tropical front in Africa. But lately it happened noi 
in Africa, but on a journey from Frankfurt to London ; a 
flurry of alarm ran round London Airport, the condition 
was taken much more seriously and proving flights were 
temporarily stopped. The “cough” is in fact the extin- 
guishing of the flame in the combustion cans by an unusual 
concentration of water and ice in a damp-laden atmosphere 
coming into the engine. The flame can be re-lighted 
immediately and an easy way of combating the condition 
is to keep the ignition permanently switched on. But it is 
nevertheless a disturbing phenomenon to have developed 
after so many hours of flying, and to develop in the com- 
paratively normal air conditions found over Europe. Bristol 
is taking a Britannia with modified engihes to Africa in 
a few days’ time and believes that the answer has been 
found, but the BOAC schedules have been upset and there 
is now no chance of the airliner going into service on the 


day tentatively pencilled in, July 3rd; a date in August 
now seems more likely. 


Record Dollar Exports 


ce provisional returns of British overseas trade in April 
show that the recent improvement has almost been 
maintained. But the trade deficit is still too big for com- 
fort. Exports last month fell by £14.9 million to £256.4 
million fob. April had one working day less than March, 
however, and the daily rate of exports was unchanged. The 
average value in the first four months of the year was {257.9 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or talendar months) 

















aad 
Imports | Exports Salinas Trade 
cif fob | fob Deficit 
1955 :— 
lst quarter.... 335-1 247-3 10-6 77-1 
ee eee 299-8 217-0 8-2 74-6 
sd 527-1 243-2 9-5 74-3 
4th ,, 334-3 261-0 11-2 62-1 
1956 :— 
Ast oi 528-3 258 -4 13-6 56-2 
PO sas ise 327-3 256 -4 13-7 57:2 





* Provisional. 
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30,000 Ib. capacity Yale Electric Truck handling heavy steel coil. 


. » » most practical solution to materials handling 
problems of any sort. Steel coils, dies, drums, bags, crates — no matter what materials 


; you must handle, there is a Yale Truck that will do the job for you . . . do it fast, efficiently and safely. And, 
wherever Yale Trucks go into operation, records show handling costs drop as much as 75%. Find out how Yale 
Trucks can meet your specific handling needs . . . increase production, speed shipments and save storage space in 
your plant or warehouse. Get in touch with the Yale representative nearest you. He’ll be glad to show you the 
complete line of Yale Industrial Lift Trucks and help you solve your particular handling problems. 
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Heat 
where you 
want it 


Use electricity and bring the heat to the job 
instead of having to bring the job to 
the heat. Heat can be applied wherever 
it is possible to bring a pair of wires— 
and so the heating process can be 
right in the line of production. 


You get much finer control with electricity, too. 
Temperatures can be controlled auto- 
matically—and the constant heat 
value of electricity means that you 
know that the treatment is precisely 
what is required. Not only tempera- 
tures but the operation of a complete 
heating unit can be controlled auto- 
matically. Electric heating equip- 
ment can be arranged to start, run and 
shut down to any process requirement 
or time and temperature cycle. 


Heat where you want it, perfect con- 
trol, cleanliness, lower labour costs 
and better working conditions are 
some of the advantages of using 
electricity for heating. 

Heating is just one of the many ways in 
which electricity plays a vital part in the 
drive for greater productivity. 


Electricity 
increases | 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and 
Resistance Heating. Price 86, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Homeward bound — his business mission accomplished ! 
So now it’s time to relax. Time for this ‘* top 
executive ’’ to review his recent travels and to plan 
ahead. And what better setting for clear 
thinking than that provided by P & 0? 


PEBFEGE POSTSCRIPT 


to big business 


Splendid food . .. efficient, unobtrusive service... 
hours of unbroken sunshine. Like so many 
enterprising business men, he always travels by sea. 
He finds it a paying proposition in every sense — 
giving him time to plan and consolidate his ideas. 


telar tn the tune with P.O 


Full information from your Local Travel Agent or direct from : 
14/16 CocKSPUR STREET, SWl * WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL 8TREET, EC3 AVENUE 8000 





TROUBLE-FREE 


CATERING 


@ INDUSTRY 
@ COMMERCE 
@ SCHOOLS 

@ HOSPITALS 


We are e in operating canteens 
efficiently and can relieve you of all the 
staff, food and control problems. 


Our Nation-wide service will undertake 
any form of contract catering. We also 


work on a management basis or as con- 
sultants. 


























Please write on your business letter 
heading for our illustrated Brochure. 


STAFF CATERERS 


133, Meergate, London, E.C.2. Phone MONarch 8191 (7 limes) 
and at Colwyn Chambers, Mosley St., Manchester 2. Central 3878 
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million, 43 per cent more than in the same period of 1955, 
when shipments were inflated by the over-spill from the 
October, 1954, dock strike. Imports in April fell slightly 
by £2.9 million to £327.3 million cif. The total seems 
surprisingly low ; it had been expected that some shipments 
held back in previous months by bad weather and strikes 
in other countries would arrive in April. The details 
published later this month may throw some light on this. 
The average value of imports from January to April was 
£328 million, just one per cent less than in the same period 
of last year. With re-exports £400,000 higher at {13.7 
million, the trade deficit rose by £11.7 million last month 
to £57.2 million. That was only fractionally higher than 
the average in the first quarter, and the average of £56.4 
million in the four months was nearly £18 million less than 
in the same period of 1955. 

Exports to North America continued to increase ; they 
reached a new record of £33.8 million last month, £5.3 
million more than the first quarter’s average. Shipments 
to Canada rose sharply by £2.5 million, compared with the 
previous month, to {15.9 million, and shipments to the 
United States were £800,000 higher at {17.9 million. 


More Realistic Steel Prices 


HE increase in steel prices announced last week took no 
z account of recent rises in wage rates in the industry and 
in railway freight charges ; nor could it take any account 
of the increase in coal prices that, as the National Coal Board 
has since announced, is about to be made. This increase— 
about 5 per cent for most of the basic prices in the maxi- 
mum price schedules published by the Iron and Steel 
Board, with some revisions of extras for particular products 
—derives mainly from, increases in the cost of imported 
materials, and partly from the increase in the price of home- 
bought scrap authorised by the Board of Trade a few days 
before. 

Imported iron ore, scrap, pig iron and semi-finished steel, 
which are bought centrally for the steel industry, have all 
risen markedly in price during the last twelve months ; 
there has, moreover, been a sharp rise on ocean freights. 
These costs are now being passed on to steel consumers ; 
some had already been passed on to the steel producers who 
buy these imported products at British prices from the 
industry’s central importing agencies. The loss on buying 
such products at high foreign prices and selling them more 
cheaply to producers here is met out of a central fund 
financed from levies on output throughout the industry. 
For some time this fund must have been in deficit on its 
current payments in and out, though cuts in the imports 
required in 1954 and in freight rates probably left it with a 
comfortable accumulated surplus. In December, the Iron 
and Steel Board increased by 10s. a ton the price at which 
foreign imported ore was sold to producers, and this week 
has increased it again by 11s. a ton ; over the year, there- 
fore, producers using imported ore have not only had to 
stand the actual increase in landed prices, but have suffered 
a reduction in the margin they enjoy compared with the 
world price of ore. ; 

Last week’s increase in the price of scrap purchased in 
Britain was another moderate but significant step towards 
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realism in the iron and steel industry’s internal pricing 
system. About 18 months ago this price was raised from 
about £6 to about £8 a ton, under cover of talk about 
higher prices for better segregation of scrap ; last week the 
price went up again to about {10 a ton. As comparable 
materials for steelmaking, scrap is worth, say, 80 per cent 
of pig iron ; since the pig iron price is now about {18 a 
ton, this suggests that scrap might be worth perhaps £14 
a ton. Even last week’s increase, therefore, leaves some 
way to.go. Many people in the industry are still prepared 
to argue that the price of scrap has no effect whatever 
on the amounts the industry can collect. Nevertheless, this 
latest increase in scrap prices is linked with a drive to collect 
more old iron and tin cans from the domestic user—by 
making it more worth while for local authorities to separate 
this out of the refuse they have to handle at dustworks. 


Flags of Convenience 


fe chairman of Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Sir William Currie, like the chairman of 
Cunard Steamship Company, Colonel Denis Bates, devoted 
much of his speech at Wednesday’s annual meeting to a 
subject that deeply troubles British shipowners: whether 
something should be done to prevent legal tax avoidance 
by shipowners who transfer their fleets under such flags 
as those of Liberia and Panama and thus virtually escape 
national taxation. As Sir William put it: “ When the next 
slump in shipping occurs shipping companies who bear in 
full their respective national responsibilities will find it hard 
to compete on price with those who can always undercut 
them by the whole cost of taxation, social services and the 
like.” 

The chairmen of these two big liner companies see alike 
on the seriousness of the problem. On its possible corollary : 
“If nothing is done about it, why should we not take 
advantage of the same opportunities ?” there seems to 
be a difference of emphasis. Speaking to Cunard share- 





Now in the bookshops: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BRITAIN 


The guide is compiled by The Economist ie rey Unit and 
has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, President of the Federation 
of British Industries. There are sections on : 


What is Britain?—A picture of Britain in words and 
charts 


How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and direc- 
tories of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 


published by: ; 
Chatto and Windus 
160 pp. 10s. 6d. per copy 
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holders a month ago, Colonel Bates said that if Cunard had 
been working under a flag of “ advantage” over the six 
years 1949-54 its profits would have been increased by 
{£14 million. Sir William Currie, after a somewhat fuller 
analysis, reaches the conclusion that: “ The advantage for 
an established British Company is not at first sight very 
obvious.” He makes two points: that the foreign (or 
perhaps Bermudan) subsidiary formed to operate the P & O 
fleet would have to pay British tax on that part of its profit 
that it remitted, and that it would not attract the valuable 
investment allowances still granted to shipping (though 
replaced by initial allowances for other industries). 

Possibly the right path lies somewhere between those 
views. But at least it is clear that the Government as well 
as the shipowners have been made aware of the dangers, 
and that if P & O has decided that at present there is no 
argument strong enough to justify hauling down the red 
ensign, it is the retention of investment allowances for ship- 
ping that has done the trick. 


Shipbuilders’ Prices 


T is now revealed that though P & O decided last summer 
] to build tankers and raised some of the money and 
reserved berths at British shipyards, no contract for build- 
ing any of those ships has yet been signed. Shareholders 
who read the chairman’s speech with care may feel 
that they have guessed the reason. Sir William Currie 
was vigorous in his denunciation of the shipbuilders’ present 
methods of charging: “ Few things are more commercially 
demoralising than to live for long on a cost plus basis.” 
Sir William is not now demanding firm prices from the 
British shipbuilders. He agrees that the buyer of the ship 
must for the present take the risk of higher wages, longer 
holidays, shorter hours or increased material costs in the 
shipbuilding industry. 

What he asks is that shipbuilders should fix a quantum 
ot the materials and work to be used on any job and accept 
the risk that an excess quantity of either may be required. 
He does not agree—and the reservation seems modest 
endugh—that the buyer should be asked to bear the risk of 
inefficient planning or labour handling or indeed of any 
form of inefficient management at the shipyard. If P & O 
with enormous orders in its pocket can make those con- 
ditions, and it seems possible that it may, many shipowners 
will have reason to be grateful. 


Flying the Atlantic Cheap ? 


HE two American airlines that operate across the North 

Atlantic, Trans-World Airlines and Pan American, 
have let two boisterous cats loose among the pigeons by 
announcing schemes for cut-price flights on the North 
Atlantic just as delegates from all the major international 
airlines—including TWA and Pan American—were leaving 
for a general rate-fixing conference at Cannes. Their pro- 
posals are not identical, nor are the motives that prompt 
them. TWA wants to introduce a special 15-day excursion 
ticket this summer at a third below the standard tourist 
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fare. The 15-day ticket is a device TWA has already 
pioneered successfully inside the United States for attract- 
ing two-way traffic during the tourist season. If the ticket 
lasts only 15 days, the holders are bound either to go out or 
come home against the main stream of the traffic and use 
some of the seats in otherwise thinly filled airliners. 

Pan American’s proposal is more drastic. It is for an 
18 per cent reduction in North Atlantic tourist rates gener- 
ally, to come into force next summer. By that. time, the 
airline will have taken delivery of a substantial fleet of new 
Seven Seas airliners and will have much more capacity 
available than its competitors. This puts it in a position 
to bid for extra traffic by offering lower fares, but whether 
Pan American would in fact be pleased to get a reduction 
as startling as 18 per cent is a matter that other airlines 
would question. Rate fixing between international airlines 
is a procedure that involves both hard words and hard bar- 
gaining. The fares are fixed by the International Air Trans- 
port Association, to which all the major airlines belong and 
governments whose airlines are members of IATA require 
foreign operators flying into their territories to observe the 
rates laid down. Thus neither Pan American nor TWA 
would be able to move unless their schemes were 
approved at the IATA conference that opens at Cannes 
later this month; without such approval, they might 
be refused permission to land in just those European 
countries to which they want to operate the cheap 
services. Knowing this, other operators are inclined to 
dismiss the Pan American proposals in particular as a 
Manceuvre not quite in accordance with club rules; it 
could also have been designed for home consumption, since 
American operators are in some trouble with their own 
licensing organisation. 


Canadian Dollars in Demand 


HE undertone of sterling has remained steady this week. 
New York is still a persistent commercial buyer and 
on Tuesday the sterling-dollar rate rose to a middle figure 
of $2.81, the highest level since August, 1954. There has 
been a modest recession from this rate, but the evidence 
of the markets suggests that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account has continued to gain dollars during the last few 
days. The main reason for the inability of sterling to main- 
tain the whole of its advance against the US dollar has 
been the persistent demand for Canadian dollars, the rate 
for which has improved to $2.78! ; this demand has helped 
to hold down the rate of sterling against the US dollar. 
Buying of Canadian dollars has been varied and well spread. 
It is largely commercial, to pay for aluminium and grain. 
Grain is now moving from Vancouver to Russia under the 
inter-governmental contract. Substantial shipments are also 
being made from Montreal to United Kingdom and conti- 
nental ports. The frost damage to the European grain crops 
is causing European grain dealers to buy more Canadian 
wheat and barley. There has also been some financial 
demand for Canadian dollars. Part of this is due to the 
movement of short-term funds, encouraged by the recent 
increase in the Canadian bank rate. Part of it is of more 
permanent character. It includes transfers to Canada of 
such funds as the capital to be invested by the Five Arrows 
(Continued on Page 603) 
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Can Shell Find 


HE achievement of the Royal Dutch- 
T shew group stands for all to see in its 
accounts and statement of progress. In 
1955 the group’s total income increased 
by £200 million and exceeded {£2,000 
million for the first time, while its net 
income jumped from £134} million to 
{160 million. It was a year of high 
prosperity, in which world demand for 
petroleum products again shot ahead and 
in which Shell (doing a quarter of the 
world’s business outside the United 
States) fully shared. Fuel oil prices 
also rose and the gross profit per gallon 
of the group’s sales was about 14d. 
compared with 13d. in 1954. 

World production of crude oil and 
natural gasoline rose from 750 million 
tons to 840 million tons. Shell produced 
101 million tons against 92 million 
tons in 1954. Development and the 
sale of specialised products went ahead. 
Of oil and chemical products the 
group’s sales have advanced from 37 
million tons to 92 million tons over the 
decade 1946-1955. Shareholders of 


“ Shell” Transport—the British partner | 


of the group—receive £12} million in 
dividends compared with less than 
£2} million ten years ago. There is 
occasion for satisfaction; there is no 
occasion for investors to be-awe-struck 
just because the figures are astronomic. 
Shell—a_ well-managed group in an 
industry that is in the ascendant— 
showed a rise of nearly 13 per cent in 
its net income last year which some 
other well-managed and_ well-placed 
undertakings both large and small could 
match. 

Shareholders this year can have a 
better look at their property than ever 
before. The company is excused from 
producing a consolidated balance sheet. 
But the reason for the exemption is not 
sinister. It is simply that there is 
nothing to consolidate. “Shell” Transport 
holds 40 per cent and Royal Dutch 60 
per cent in the group’s operating com- 
panies ; the company is an agglomer- 
ation of minority interests. But the 


FIXED ASSETS OF 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 
(Gross book values in £ million) 


TOTAL Chemical 


£1,910 
million 


Nét premium on 
acquisition of 


32 
certain componie Production rights 
25 


and exploration costs 





£1,000 Million ? 


board has this year carried those in- 
vestments into the British parent’s 
accounts on the basis of the 40 per cent 
Proportion of the net assets of those 
operating companies instead of their 
cost. The effect is the same as a con- 
solidation. It is in no sense a writing 
up but it discloses an investment of 
£443-4 million and capital reserves 
amounting to £371 million. 

Shell’s real problem is created by its 
own growth. The group invested in its 
own business £283 million last year. 
Year by year new investment essential 
to develop the markets and the oil 
reserves has been rising. Lord Godber, 
the chairman, foresees that it will be 
about £300 million this year. It is no 
wild guess to say that Shell will have to 
find £1,000 million of new capital some- 
how in the next three years. When such 
great figures are set against the limited 
capacity of the capital market, the com- 
parison begins to look frightening. 
Whence is new investment on this scale 
to come ? 

The consolidated accounts give a first 
impression that the group is weighed 
down with cash awaiting investment: 
current assets exceed current liabilities 
by £526 million ; those current assets 
include £344 million of cash and short- 
term marketable securities; puzzled 
pundits wondering where the Govern- 
ment’s near maturities are held might 
give this balance sheet a glance. Yet the 
group’s liquid assets do not greatly 
exceed its need of working capital. New 
fixed investment will have to come from 
new resources. 

It is just possible to imagine that the 
London capital market on the most 
favourable day and on the most favour- 
able terms might swallow an issue of 
£50 million. A more normal assessment 
of its capacity might be half that figure. 
The Shell group has every capital market 
in the world assessed and the markets 
will no doubt be offered what they can 
take. But the’ bulk of the new capital 


SALES AND INCOME 
(£ million) 


1954 1955 


Sales proceeds and other in- 
CEA. dean ta Poe anes os 1,852 2,052 


Operating expenses, etc. .. 1,033 | 1,142 
Sales ta ae ie. Scie alkene 406 | 444 
Depreciation, etc. ........ 16 |: 
GPOSS INCOME. 6 ca ccveecce 257 295 
Dividend income ........-.- err 6 
EGR IMROTENE ows ccc cece 6 6 
ee Per eet Peter ee 107 117 
Minority interests ....... 17 18 
NWEBAMCOMNE 6 6 owe ccksvcee 134 | 160 
Dividends to: 

Royal Dutch (60%) .... | 16 | 20 

Og 4 ae ere te 13 
Capital invested ......... 220 220 
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will have to be self-generated as it has 
been in the past; shareholders’ profits 
and (to the extent that they can be con- 
trolled) the prices that consumers pay 
will have to reflect the fact that oil is 
one of those industries that doubles itself 
in ten years and is expected to go on 
doing so. Last year the profit on oil 
increased, and the group was excep- 
tionally fortunate. It retained £127 
million of profit and provided {171 
million of depreciation, so ploughing in 
a little more than actual capital expendi- 
ture of £283 million. The problem will 
recur and a conservative dividend policy 
alone will not solve it. A total of £334 
million was distributed to the share- 
holders of both the British and the 
Dutch companies last year. That sum is 
little more than a tenth of the anticipated 
capital expenditure for 1956. 

In practice it is the margin between 
costs and selling prices that has provided 
the lion’s share of the capital needed, 
and there seems no doubt that the oil 
price structure must continue to contain 
an allowance for the future if expansion 
is to continue—which is not the easiest 
point in public relations for an industry 
that is sensitive to criticism about its 
pricing arrangements. What Lord 
Godber calls “a happy prospect for the 
future requirements of oil products,” 
must at least prevent oil prices falling. 
He recalls with satisfaction his earlier 
forecast that fuel oil prices must rise if 
increasing supplies are to be assured. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 








1954 1955 
' 

Fixed assets at cost ...... | 1,664 1,910 
Wet fied astdle «ww... 208 713 821 
Investments ............ 104 104 
Material stocks .......... 92 95 
OR atecks,. tC. ....cesice 216 240 
SO Ee ee i; 499 244 
SING SS vic ccseaueaon | 23 244 
CR tas Ch aacukeu ces 93 100 
Net current assets ........ 457 526 
Long-term borrowings .... 147 | iil 
Minority interests ....... 112 | 126 

Net assets applicable to: | 
Royal Dutch (60%) .... 588 | 665 
7 te eee 392 443 
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Your wisest choice... 


for top performance, 
luxurious comfort and value... 


Compare the performance of the Pathfinder, its 110 brake horse- 
power, its top speed of well over 100 m.p.h. Compare the roominess; 
it seats six at their ease yet it will go into the average garage. 
Compare the advanced design of suspension—torsion bars at the front and coil 
springs at the rear; the power-assisted brakes; the floor-level right hand gear 
change that is such a delight to use. Compare all that the Pathfinder 
offers and then compare the price. You'll agree that Riley is your wisest choice. 


£940 | 


plus 
£471.7.0 
PT. 


For the Motoring Enthusiast... 


The famous race-proven 2} litre Riley O.H.V. engine. 
12” Hydraulic Brakes, Telescopic Shock Absorbers. 


Steering entirely free from road reacti ‘ 
eae ies eaction. Real B.M.C. Service in Europe—Riley 
eather upholstery. Heater and many refinements owners planning a Continental 


exclusive to the PATHFINDER. Deck tock eae, 
to save foreign currency. 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Security Company, which comprises important British, 
Belgian, French and Dutch interests. In addition the pre- 
liminaries in the bidding for the Mersey Paper Mills in 
Ontario may have begun to influence the market for 
Canadian dollars. 


Discount Company Results 


HE smaller discount houses, it seems, have come through 

the dear-money storm in Lombard Street a good deal 
more smoothly than might perhaps have been expected. 
For the calendar year 1955, it will be recalled, two of the 
‘“ Big Three ” companies were obliged to reduce their divi- 
dends and to show substantial depreciation on their bond 
portfolios after applying the whole. of their inner reserves 
in writing-down or in providing credits for profit and loss 
account. Of the six companies that have reported since 
then, two and possibly three have valued their bonds at 
or below market value, without having to draw for the 
purpose on published reserves, and all of them have main- 
tained their dividends. Smith St. Aubyn has been able to 
state, indeed, that it still retains a “substantial” inner 
reserve; and Allen Harvey and Ross, which also wrote its 
portfolio down to market value, showed an increase in profit 
in spite of the fact that this was computed after a transfer 
to inner reserves, whereas the 1955 balance included a 
transfer from such reserves. King and Shaxson, for whom 
only preliminary figures are so far available, has announced 
an increase in profit from £65,412 to £95,008, has trans- 
ferred £25,000 to general reserve, and has maintained its 
dividend on a capital as increased by the previous year’s 
scrip bonus. 

The three companies that have this year shown invest- 
ments at a book figure above current market value are 
Cater Brightwen and Co., Gillett Brothers Discount, and 
Jessel Toynbee and Co. The disclosed depreciation, rang- 
ing from 23 per cent to under 1} per cent, was in each 
case comfortably covered by the amount of the published 
revenue reserves. 


Unfair to Poor and Rich 


Fa provisions in the Finance Bill on the first £15 a 
year of interest in the Post Office and in the ordinary 
departments of the Trustee Savings Banks have escaped 
general attention. As foreshadowed in the budget speech 
interest remains at 2}. per cent. For the Post Office with 
its vast handling problem there is really no alternative 
between 24 per cent (3d. per £1 per month) unless a level 
of § per cent (1d. per £1 per month) were considered. The 
first £15 of interest is as forecast to be free of income tax. 
For the man paying the standard rate of tax the return pro- 
vided is thus equal to 4.35 per cent gross, provided he does 
not let his -investment exceed {600. For the very small 
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investor liable to no tax the return remains at 24 per cebt 
and he could obviously do better elsewhere. 


It has not been generally noticed that the first £15 of 
interest will still have to be grossed up notionally for 
investors liable to surtax. For those tax payers Post Office 
interest will have to be assessed in two portions. The first 
£15 will be excluded from the income tax return but in- 
cluded, with grossing up addition, for the surtax calcula- 
tion, while the surplus over £15 will be brought into account 
at the actual figure for both income tax and surtax. It 
would not be an enormous concession and would greatly 
simplify assessment if the Chancellor would make the 
interest on the first £600 of deposits “ such amount as after 
deduction of tax would leave 24 per cent.” 


Future Film Finance 


N March, 1957, the lending powers of the National Film 

Finance Corporation—which since 1948 has provided 
a revolving fund of public money to finance film production 
in Britain—will come to an end under present legislation. 
During the period the corporation has advanced about {12.3 
million to back films, of which about £5.5 million has so far 
been repaid. Of the remainder, the corporation has written 
off or provided against probable losses on films about {4.7 
million, including about £55,000 during its last financial 
year which ended on March 31st. Nearly £3 million of 
this total loss represents advances to the former British 
Lion Film Corporation that had to be written off, though 
the corporation thinks that its ownership of the whole share 
capital of the successor company, British Lion Films Ltd., 
is worth more than the nominal £600,000 at which this 
stands in its balance sheet. On other film production, the 
corporation has fhus lost about £1.7 million in 7} years. 
Mr David Kingsley, its managing director, defined his 
purpose last week as first, not to lose more money than he 
can help, and secondly, to make sure that competent film 
producers stay in business. He added that “ British 
independent production as a whole is still unprofitable, and 
with the present downward trend in box-office takings, 
this state of affairs is likely to continue.” It would be 
right to infer that the standard of competence required in 
film production differs from that usually demanded in 
other industries. 


Within the seldom stated but broadly unvarying film 
policies of Labour and Tory governments—that cinema 
exhibitors should not be allowed to get their heads too far 
above water, nor film producers to drown—the corporation 
may be said to have fulfilled its purposes competently, at 
least by film industry standards, particularly as the decision 
to pour good money after bad into British Lion was taken 
elsewhere. A significant proportion of British film produc- 
tion in the last two years has been financed without its assis- 
tance, by the Rank group and by American-controlled 
distributors, whose plans for this year account for about a 
third of the total feature films likely to be produced. The 
corporation is now gathering advice about its own future 
and that of the industry as a whole, in order to formulate 
its own views for the Board of Trade—which will have to 
devise, and possibly even define, some further film policy 
by the autumn. 
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Tobacco’s Other Worries 


HE cigarette trade has lately been having troubles of its 
| own without any assistance from medical or statistical 
research on the causes of lung cancer. These other worries 
arise from the sharp competition that broke out early last 
year when tobacco supplies virtually matched demand for 
the first time since before the war ; they may be a fore- 
taste of the tough conditions that the trade expects when 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill is passed into law this 
summer. The latest argument between the retailers and 
wholesalers on the one side and the manufacturers on the 
other over the size of distributors’ margins appears to have 
been patched up for the time being by the increase in 
tobacco duty last month ; this allowed the manufacturers 
to find room for slightly bigger trade margins in the process 
of rounding off new retail prices to the nearest penny. It 
has given place again to the battle for markets between 
manufacturers ; and this in effect is being fought out by the 
branches of the giant and most successful Imperial Tobacco 
Company and all the rest, among whom Gallagher carries 
most of the guns. 

Two new cigarettes have been launched this month, 
“Time” by Churchman in the Imperial group and a 
Dunhill “ spun fibre tip” by Carreras, which had to pass 
its interim dividend last year. But the major controversy 
has arisen over the “Exclusive” cigarette launched last 
September by George Jackson, part of the Amalgamated 
Tobacco Corporation which has been trying to emerge from 
the “red” for the last two years. The company re-intro- 
duced the system of coupon trading that disappeared from 
the trade when the Tobacco Trade Association was formed 
with the backing of the larger companies in 1934. Price 
cutting and coupon trading were then dropped and collec- 
tive resale price maintenance was introduced. Since these 
arrangements were frowned on by the Monopolies Com- 
mission in its report on collective discrimination last 
summer and seemed likely to be banned by the new bill, 
George Jackson decided to get in first. It enclosed coupons 
worth 3d. in cash or equivalent value in each 3s. rod, 
packet of twenty “ Exclusive” cigarettes and was able to 
open up 5,000 trade accounts within the first month or two. 
The efforts of the Tobacco Trade Association to stamp out 
this form of sales stimulant have achieved some success. 
But its authority will disappear with the new Act and 
several other smaller cigarette firms are only waiting for 
the Association’s power to impose sanctions to be swept 
away before they issue coupons too. 


Mouse from the Building Societies 


FTER long deliberation the council of the Building 
Societies’ Association has disclosed its thoughts on 
interest rates. It advises its members to make no change in 
share or deposit interest rates (at present these are generally 
3 per cent net and 2} per cent net, respectively). Nor does 
it advise any change in the mortgage rate charged to exist- 
ing borrowers. It does recommend, however, that the 
minimum charge to new -mortgage borrowers should in 


future be 53 per cent, which many societies in fact already 
charge. 
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The association obviously has made the very minimum 
concession to dearer money, and to the savings theme of 
the budget. No alteration in rates has been made, it js 
worth recalling, since before the Bank rate was raised from 
4} per cent to 5} per cent. Nor is there any concession to the 
fact that from August Ist the return on savings certificates 
will rise from £5 5s. 11d. per cent to £7 §s. 11d. per cent 
(gross equivalent at standard rate of tax). The association 
draws attention to the fact that its members offer facilities 
for withdrawal at short notice, whereas “ some other forms 
of savings”—an obvious tilt at savings certificates and 
defence bonds—yield the full rates only if they are retained 
for a period of years. 

The association knows well enough that a substantial 
unsatisfied demand for mortgages still exists. Does it hope 
that the mere raising of the charge to new borrowers (by 
those societies that have not done so already) by not mor 
than } per cent will bring the demand for new advances 
within the supplies of money ? It seems unlikely ; those 
societies that already charge 53 per cent are getting all the 
mortgage business they want. Those societies, several im- 
portant ones among them, that will now increase their 
charges to new borrowers will be earning some extra margin 
to meet the probability that the composite rate of tax they 
pay this year may be appreciably increased. But the move- 
ment as a whole is betting on the chance that the next move 
in money rates will be downwards and may not be too long 
delayed. They have thought long and they may be right ; 
but there is an impressive weight of opinion that takes the 
Opposite view. 


Glass by Electricity 


NTIL this week electricity has always been thought 
U too dear a fuel for making glass in Britain. Here 
electricity is relatively more expensive than gas or oil, 
though in Switzerland and other countries where the balance 
of competitive fuel costs is more in favour of electricity 
electric furnaces of conventional design have been used 
satisfactorily in glass making for some time. But work has 
been going on here for twenty years in developing a com- 
mercially practicable all-electric furnace and last Monday 
Mr Anthony Gell revealed in a paper read to the Society of 
Glass Technologists at Stourbridge that his company, the 
British Heat-Resisting Glass Company, makers of 
“ Phoenix ” glassware, had in fact succeeded after five years’ 
research. Electricity has held out tantalising possibilities 
to glass technologists ever since it was discovered that at 
certain high temperatures the resistance of glass to electric 
currents declines sufficiently to allow currents to be passed 
through it. Thus heat can be developed within the glass 
as it melts, with much higher thermal efficiencies _ when 
the heat is applied externally by flame. 

Mr Gell and his associate, Mr D. G. Hann, hot evolved 
a new furnace that is much more efficient than existing 
conventional structures. Instead of the normal longitudina! 
furnace, through which the melting glass moves horizontally 
from the introduction of the “ frit” of raw materials at one 
end, through the melting zone, to the refining zone, and 
thence to the discharge throats at the other end, thes 
designed a furnace in the shape of a cube through which 
the materials move downwards as they melt. This structure 
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DAISEE JUTE 


Huilds a home 





] yam likes a roof over her head. So do most people. And 

most people can thank jute for it. For jute is in the 
roofing-felt that backs the tiles and keeps out the wet. 
Jute is in the damp-courses that stop the damp from 


coming up. And jute makes the plasterers’ scrim that 


binds the plaster that makes your walls and ceilings. 
And that isn’t all. Under the lino you’d find jute. Under 
the chair seats. And in the carpets, whether of the tradi- 
tional woven kind, or the new seamless tufted carpeting. 
What versatile stuff! And how modest. Unseen, unsung, 
anonymous, jute is hard at work, day and night, indoors 
and out. 





JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


—mMakers of jute bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; yarns for 

woven carpets; cloth for tufted carpets, and neediefelts, for backing 

linoleum, for tarpaulins; roofing felt, damp-courses and plasterers’ 
scrim; webbing; and cotton belting. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD + MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS.° DUNDEE 
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‘Polar Time’ 
will be 


SMITHS 


DELUXE 


€- 


Time . . . insistent, vital, challenging time . . . will be 
kept solely by Smiths de Luxe watches throughout the 
greatest expedition of all time—the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition. Only the proved dependability of these 
outstanding watches dictated their exclusive use. For 
your timekeeping, too, you can make no wiser choice. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for one year, Smiths de 
Luxe watches are sold by Jewellers everywhere from 
£8.19.6 to £75. Write for free illustrated 
brochure and details of con- 





venient Personal Payment Plan. 


A.258 

17 jewel, chrome watch 
with stainless steel back. 
Luminous hands and 
spots. £10.15.0 


8.224 

Lady’s 15 jewel, chrome 
watch with stainiess steel 
back. £9.19.4 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2, 
A Division of S. Smith & Sons (Englond) Lid. 
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LIVERPUDLIANA No. 3 


iv - e Wore le VS 


Extract from the Liverpool 
Muni ipal records (known as the 
Liverpool precedents) Circa 1541. 





‘Item, the Great Inquest doyth 
ordre & decre that Mr. Mayre 
& the balyffs shall srche the 
towne as oft as nede shall 
require for Idle p’sons, able to 
worcke & labuor & do not: 

& cause theym & ev’y of theym 
to worcke & labuor or els to 
avoyde the towne & not to 
come in agayne except to labor 
uppon payne of imp’sonment & | 
other ponysohemet accordyng 
to the Kyng’s Statuts thereof 
made &c.’ 

Liverpool today possesses a virile 
and enterprising labour force. This 

is a contributory factor in the 
outstanding success of its three 
Industrial Estates. Write for details 
of sites and financial facilities 
available to— 


as LIVERPOOL | 
Gintve 44 Industrial Prosperity Let Catesbys Contracts 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION * DALE STREET * LIVERPOOL 1 
Weerzsersezsezsessess. 250650 


onas fit you up 
‘OARAUOARBASRR ARAB ADDR AA OD Os with a Boardroom! 
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= 4 A director’s office is seldom the most 

ee | we comfortable or quiet place for important 

i H fk N RY IS business meetings. If you have, anywhere in 
fey es: your building, a room or a bit of space likely 
23) G A R D N E R | Se to serve the purpose, Catesbys Contracts 

: = = will quickly convert it to an impressive 

ze S3| | : xs boardroom for you. 

isea | AND COMPANY LIMITED = Catesbys’ team of specialists can do the 

<8 | 4 whole job, from structural alterations 

= | : = to decorations, furnishings and fittings. 

s8 | MERCHANTS se They are unusually reasonable people who know 
=| me the importance of speed, efficiency and close 

| st co-operation with all concerned. And they never 
= HEAD OFFICE x seek to push you into a penny more expense 
feq| 2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS || fogs than you wish. 

<< LEADENHALL AVENUE asd Why not ring Museum 7777 and have an 

| LONDON E.C. 3 = executive round to see you ? 
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Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
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ALSO AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 


=< Cateshbys 
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offers several advantages. The molten glass in the furnace 
has a smaller surface area in relation to its volume ; the last 
batch of unmelted materials on this exposed surface forms 
a floating crust that is almost as efficient an insulator as the 
surrounding refractory materials ; a high density of current 
can be concentrated throughout the melting and refining 
zones ; and there are certain economies in materials. A 
higher throughput can thus be obtained for the same space 
and heat losses are lower. So far thermal efficiencies of 
50-60 per cent have been achieved, against 5-10 per cent in 
fuel-fired furnaces ; it is claimed that capital and main- 
tenance costs are cut by half ; and it seems that fuel costs 
may also be lower, though it is not clear whether this would 
be true for all grades of glass. 


Recovery in Wool Prices 


HE recovery in wool prices has taken the pessimists 
T hed With barely two months of the 1955-56 season 
16 go, prices of merino wool are now appreciably higher 
than when the season opened in September, though they 
are still below the closing levels of last season. The recovery 
in crossbred prices has not been fully held, but they are 
still as high as when the season began. The sharp rise in 
merinos recently may have been overdone. It evidently 
owes much to heavier buying in Australia by Japan. Other 
countries, mindful of the need to buy sufficient wool before 
the season ends, have been obliged to follow the market up. 
Demand has probably also been stimulated by labour 
troubles among Australian shearers and storemen, which 
have held back wool from the auctions. A point of more 
lasting importance is that demand seems at last to be moving 
in favour of merinos at the expense of crossbreds. The 
premium for merinos had become so small that their return 
to popularity seemed overdue. That shift in demand is 


supported by signs of 


a change in women’s 
oes 







fashions from woollen 
to worsted cloth, and 
hence from crossbred 
tO© merino wool. 

The rise in merino 
prices will be as wel- 
come to Australia’s 
suppliers as to Austra- 
ha itself. As _ the 
largest producer of 
merino wool 
Australia had borne 
the brunt of the pre- 
vious fall. In the 
nine months July to 
March its wool cheque fell by £30 million, compared with 
the same period of 1954-55, to £188 million, despite an 
increase of 35 million Ib to 926 million Ib in the quantity 
sold (and that decline in wool income followed a similar 
decline in the whole of the 1954-55 season). New Zealand, 
which produces crossbred wool, has fared much better ; its 
earnings between July and March totalled £56 million, the 
same as in 1954-55, the quantity sold having risen by 18 
million lb to 289 million Ib. 
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Insurance Shareholders Do Well 


EARLY all insurance companies have now declared 

their final dividends and many have published their 
accounts for 1955. The table giving a further batch of 
these shows that both dividends and bonuses to policy 
holders have been moving upwards, but as with the increases 
shown in earlier declarations the movement has been - 
uneven ; in general those composite offices whose results 
rely in only small proportion on life business showed the 
least favourable figures. Investors have greeted the 
Chancellor’s proposals for pensions for the self-employed 
with an enthusiasm that implies a longer view than some 
may realise. As Lord Knollys, the Chairman of the 
Employers’ Liability, has recently pointed out, it will 
be many years before any benefit can accrue to share- 
holders from the increased annuity business likely to result. 


INSURANCE BONUSES AND DIVIDENDS 













Reversionary 
Bonus 





Dividend 
. Price 
Company May 9 


1954 | 1955 








a Se 

Atlas (10/- paid) ...... 5 6'3 6] 80/- 
Commercial Union 5/-.. 3 413 8] 92/ 
Eagle Star 10/-........ 5 6'6 O| 7%} 
Employers’ Liability {1* 5 0:5 O} 6 
General Accident {1* .. 76° 8 6) 11% 
Canrtia £8 ok < oc isacs 7 6'8 OF 11} 
London & Lancs. {1*.. 70,7 O| 7% 
PReebts £5 6352 causa) 0 20 0} 24 
Royal Exchange {1 ... 0, 6 O| 7 
Scottish Union & Nat. 

A” (48 webs os 05% 0,8 O| 7 
Sun Insurance {1...... 6'6 O|} 7 





(a) No change announced. 
* Life and annuity business transacted by subsidiary companies, 


(b) Minimum rate. 


S = Simple. C=Compound. 

Fire and accident premium income expanded further last 
year, but underwriting profits were on the whole lower 
than 1955, which was an average postwar year. Profits 
from the fire departments (in which “ special perils ” were 
underwritten) were moderately higher than 1954, which 
year bore exceptionally heavy hurricane losses, but the 
belated improvement towards the end of 1954 at home and 
abroad in motor insurance results (which dominates the 
accident accounts) seems to have petered out again. The 
modestly higher dividends of the composite insurance com- 
panies have been covered by higher interest income on 
non-life assets. 


A New Index of Retail Trade 


HE promised overhaul of the monthly retail trade figures 
has now been completed. The statistics for the 
independent shops were revised by the Board of Trade last 
year ; now those for the large retailers have been treated in 
a similarly drastic way. A welcome outcome of all this is the 
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first comprehensive index of the movement in retail trade 
as a whole—a result which, as its critics should note, could 
never have been brought about but for the 1950 census of 
distribution. Here, at last, is a monthly measure of the 
sales that account for over half of all consumer spending. 

The panel of contributors is much larger and more repre- 
sentative and the construction of the index numbers is on 
a much sounder basis. Yet, as the Board of Trade is the 
first to admit, there are still weaknesses in these statistics. 
Some of these it is hoped to remedy but others are probably 
inherent in the intricate patchwork of retailing. The sales 
figures are now grouped according to “ kind-of-business ” 
instead of on a commodity basis. The records show, for 
instance, the sales by grocers rather than the sales of 
groceries—a less useful classification but one which all 
shops, large or small, can readily provide. Unfortunately 


RETAIL TRADE IN 1955 


INDEX OF WEEKLY SALES . 
(1950=100) ae 
0 50 100 ‘150 


*/e SHARE OF 


BY VALUE TOTAL SALES 


INDEPENDENT 
RETAILERS 


MULTIPLES 


CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES 


DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


Average for all retailers 





sales of some goods cannot be traced at all. Tobacco sales, 
for instance, are lost among those of grocers—and with the 
co-operative societies this may be an important outlet—or 
with the confectionery and newsagent trade. Nevertheless 
the new figures do provide a reasonably sound and practical 
way of assessing the general trends in retailing, assuming 
that the experience of the panel of contributors since 1950 is 
representative of the experience of all shops. The new 
figures have not radically changed the broad picture of retail 
trade since 1950, but they have thrown up long-suspected 
inaccuracies in some of the measurements from month to 
month. 


In the first two months of this year, retail sales were 3 


per cent higher in value than twelve months before—an ~ 


increase less than the rise in prices. By March the lead 
had increased to 9 per cent, but this partly reflects the usual 
heavy buying before Easter which was earlier this year than 
last. Factors such as this always complicate the interpreta- 
tion of these figures. Now that a more accurate measure 
of retail trade is available, it is to be hoped that the Board 
of Trade can see its way to correcting these figures for 
holidays and seasonal variations. 





Sterling Area Trade in 1955 


a broad picture of sterling area trade in 1955, already 
sketched by the Economic Survey and the white paper 
on the balance of payments, is now completed by the 
summary published this week by the Board of Trade. It 
shows that Britain was almost wholly to blame for the sharp 
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deterioration last year in the sterling area’s visible trade 
balance with the non-sterling world. Britain’s imports from 
non-sterling countries rose by 23 per cent to £2,312 million, 
while its exports to those countries rose by only 10 per 
cent to £1,572 million. Imports from non-sterling countries 
by the rest of the sterling area rose by 15 per cent to 
£1,976 million, but exports rose nearly as steeply—by 
13 per cent to £1,660 million. Of the increase of {91 
million in the sterling area’s trade deficit, Britain accounted 
for £73 million. 

The rise in the rest of the sterling area’s exports to 
non-sterling countries was mainly responsible for the 
increase of eight per cent in its total exports (excluding 
Middle East oil), the first increase since the Korean boom 
in commodity prices burst in 1951. At £3,684 million, 


STERLING AREA TRADE WITH NON-STERLING WORLD 
(£ million, quarterly averages) 











1954 1955 Increa 
Total eMpertes 6.4600 cancers’ 725. 4 808 85 
Total imports .........00-. | 896 | 1,072 176 
DE aos vis cncneedes sat anex 173s} 264 91 
UR Gamers oo ic one veseres 357 393 36 
UK imports ..cccaccccccess | 469 578 109 
BRMOEE 5< vga eee Sawod bases 112 185 73 
RSA* duports .csscviwvisice 366 415 49 
RSA® tenports 254. 0ccc0css —. a | 67 


ONE deck vedncntennss 6l | i 





* Rest of Sterling Area. 


total exports were about 18 per cent higher than in 1950. 
Staple exports like wool, rubber and tin played only a small 
part in that increase ; it mainly reflected growth in other 
commodities, such as cobalt and other new metals, diamonds, 
and petroleum from sources other than the Middle East. 
The share of such items in the total exports of the rest of 
the sterling area has grown from 484 per cent in 1950 to 
53 per cent in 1955. 

Exports from the whole sterling area also rose by eight 
per cent last year, to £6,708 million, Although that increase 
matched the rise in world exports, the sterling area has not 
kept pace with the longer-term expansion of world trade. 
Its share of the world total was only about 25 per cent last 
year compared with 28 per cent in 1950. There are two 
reasons for that disquieting decline. One is that trade in 
manufactures has grown faster than trade in foodstuffs and 
raw materials, which are the principal exports of overseas 
sterling countries. The other is that in manufactures British 
exports have not grown as fast as world exports. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has disclosed that the 


cost of raising the starting point for surtax from £2,000 
would be: 


Loss at present rates Loss if present rates 
of tax above £2,000 were 
on applied to corres- 
income ponding slices 
above new starting above new starting 


New starting points points points 
5,800 £27 mn, £46 mn. 
£3,500 £40 mn. #61 mn. 
£4,000 £50 mn. £73 mn. 


The current year’s estimate for surtax is £144 million 








i 
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In recording the Finance Bill’s proposals to shift the 
basis of taxation on the foreign business man to the country 
where his work is done, The Economist last week said that 
it seemed foolish “to run this timely risk.” The compli- 
ment to the Chancellor was not intended: the risk is 


untimely. 
* 


Last Friday’s debate on no par value shares’ and the 
Gedge Committee’s report was counted out, so that the 
motion requesting the Government to implement its recom- 
mendations was not put. The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade had earlier outlined the need for con- 
sequential fiscal legislation if NPV shares were to be per- 
mitted ; and though he found the case for them properly 
made out, he made it clear that there was no prospect of 
early legislation. 

* 


Petrochemicals, Ltd., the Shell subsidiary which acquired 
the British rights to the “ Ziegler ” process of making poly- 
thene under low pressure, first developed three years ago 
by Professor Karl Ziegler in Germany, expects its first 
plant to be ready in about a year with an initial annual 
capacity of 1,000 tons. Development has still some way 
to go, but it appears that the lower capital cost of this 
new method will be more than offset by the cost of certain 
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materials it uses. Its qualities should, however, be greater 
than polythene made under the high pressure process. 


* 


At a meeting of the interim committee of the Inter- 
national Tin Council this week the representative of Indo- 
nesia announced that its instrument of acceptance would 
be deposited in London shortly. This is the last step 
needed to ratify the International Tin Agreement. 


* 


In the nine months to March 31st, Roan Antelope earned 
a profit before tax of £11,031,000 from a sales revenue of 
£21,681,000, compared with £7,400,000 from a revenue 
of £15,730,000 in the nine months to March 31, 1954. 
In the same period Mufulira earned a profit of {12,558,000 
from a revenue of £23,802,000, against {8,271,000 from a 
revenue of £16,601,000. In the latest quarter Roan Ante- 
lope earned a profit of £4,339,000 and Mufulira one of 


£4,654,000. 
* 


The 1956 awards by The Accountant on the report and 
accounts of public companies have been made to Associated 
Electrical Industries and Folland Aircraft. 





| Company Notes 





GUEST, K EEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS. The jobbers’ 
reaction to the preliminary statement of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds for the year 
1955 was to mark down the £1 ordinary 
stock units from 53s. 6d. to 51s. There 
was at the time some profit-taking in steel 
shares that made the market nervous but 
the price has since recovered to 51s. 9d. 
Guest Keen has a progressive profit and 
dividend record; engineering concerns, 
though costs were rising, were doing well 
last year ; the group is adding continually 
to its productive capacity; and in the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings:— f f 
frading profit....... 15,956,697 22,754,701 
Depreciation ....... 2,850,200 3,492,429 
Replacement reserve. 701,596 729,970 
Loan interest ....... 331,468 503,109 
Savane ck ck gkde 6,942,956 9,931,217 
INGt SHORE iss Sasa 5,402,222 8,342,950 
Ordinary dividends .. 1,315,962 1,596,508 
Retained profits .... 3,587,805 6,608,618 
£1 ordinary stock at 51s. 9d. yields £4 13s. per cent. 


latest year a full twelve months’ profits 
from Guest Keen’s iron and steel subsidi- 
aries were included in the results, com- 
pared with only about seven months’ in 

1954. 

_The 1955 results are, in fact, excellent. 
The ordinary dividend has been raised 
from the equivalent of 10 per cent to 12 
Per cent with the declaration of a final 
dividend of 84 per cent. Trading profits, 
before depreciation and taxation, have 
risen from £15,956,697 to £22,754,701 and 
though part of that increase must be due 
to the full inclusion of earnings from the 


iron and steel subsidiaries, that can only 
be part of the story. In effect, Guest Keen 
provides for replacement of its assets at 
current costs by making appropriations to 
replacement reserves over and above 
the normal depreciation provisions. This 
charge and the provision for tax went up 
last year. Nevertheless, net profits 
jumped from £5,402,222 to £8,342,950, of 
which the net ordinary dividends absorb 
£1,596,508. The big earnings cover 
implies a high rate of capital investment, 
financed out of retained profits, and this is 
an important factor in any assessment of 
the current yield of 43 per cent offered 
by the £1 ordinary stock units. 


* 


VICKERS. The £1 ordinary stock 
units of Vickers grew in popularity last 
year and the number of the company’s 
stockholders went up from 58,116 to 
62,225. The stock was rightly popular 
because the group was expanding in 
almost every direction. Last year the 
capital employed by the group rose from 
£90.3 million to £94.3 million; the 
number of its employees from 79,660 to 
83,060 and“its wage bill from £40 million 
to nearly £46} million. Turnover, which 
is not revealed in an otherwise admirable 
report, must have risen as well, for the 
gross value of stocks rose from £108 
million to £118} million while instalment 
payments on contracts rose from £66.6 
million to £80.2 million. 

The final result was that trading profits 
after depreciation rose from £7.7 million 


to nearly £12 million. If depreciation and 
other miscellaneous charges are added 
back, last year’s gross profit was about 
£16} million, £5 million more than that 
earned in 1954. Only part of that increase 
is due to the inclusion of a full year’s 
profits from English Steel. Another 
reason for bigger profits is the increase 
in the rate of return on capital employed ; 
in 1955 this rate was 13.9 per cent, com- 
pared with 10.7 per cent in 1954. These 
figures justify the increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 8} to Io per cent, 


Years to Dec. 31 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 
Total income ....... 7,991,456 12,768,641 
Loan interest ....... 191,330 482 083 
ere 4,091,731 5,938,376 
Net profit ......000. 3,307,427 5,597,696 


Ordinary dividends .. 
Retained profits .... 


1,294,666 1,680,567 
1,679,800 3,573,713 


Cons. balance sheet:— 


Net fixed assets ..... 32,619,905 35,696,415 
Net current assets... 59,585,036 61,156,918 
SOMES cde cue ad nn’ 41,482,222 38,052,068 
CRN hia 3 vigace 11,433,743 10,538,781 
Reserves .........+- 32,452,677 36,104,353 
Ordinary capital .... 27,709,839 29,227,244 


£1 ordinary stock at 43s. 44d. yields £4 12s. per cent. 


Even more impressive figures may 
emerge this year, for in his review of 
the group’s operations, the chairman, 
Sir Ronald Weeks, reveals that “in 
many works, full order books have com- 
mitted production capacity for most of 
1956 and, with some products, throughout 
1957.” The full impact on profits from 
the sale of the Viscount aircraft is still 
in the future; the group’s shipbuilding 
yards secured more orders last year ; the 
group’s steel interests continue to do well ; 
and if Méetropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
and Wagon is faced with rising costs and 
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greater competition, it began the year 
with a full order book. Some of these 
future possibilities are discounted in the 
current yield of 4.6 per cent. 


* 


BOWATER PAPER. A mass 
of news for stockholders comes in the 
abridged report of the Bowater Paper 
Corporation. The company proposes to 
issue a fuller report, including the 
detailed accounts of its subsidiaries, later. 
Stockholders have already been informed 
that the gross trading profit in 1955 at 
£13,209,637 was higher than the profit of 
£13,095,463 earned in the previous 15 
months and that the ordinary dividend 
has been effectively raised from 9 to 114 
per cent. They will now note that these 
dividend payments absorb £1,242,000 
from a net profit of £3,588,314. 

The directors now foresee that in the 
next few years the profits of the Tennessee 
Mills will be used to reduce the funded 
debt of Bowaters Southern Paper Cor- 
poration and accordingly there will be no 
immediate payment on that subsidiary’s 
ordinary capital. The directors also say 
that “since the close of the year 1955 the 
high level of production and sales of the 
North American group has continued ; 
in the United Kingdom there has been 
a slight slowing down in the packaging 

On December 31, 


1954 1955 


Cons. balance sheet :— 


; 
81,824,004 


Gross fixed assets ... 


Net fixed assets ..... 
Net current assets ... 
Inventories 

J quid assets see 
Short term loans .... 
Lagan gupital .... 3. 
Capital reserves ..... 
Revenue reserves . 
Preference capital ... 
Ordinary capital .... 


7,200,000 


68,399,094 
25,732,984 
20,051,174 
10,877,873 

3,381,408 
30,990,025 
15,945,402 
16,792,813 

7,245,000 
19,200,000 





























£1 ordinary stock at 59s. 9d. xd. yields {3 15s. per 
cent. 


and conversion trades but the principal 
business of the organisation—the manu- 
facture of newsprint, magazine and other 
printing papers—continues to operate to 
capacity.” They describe the outlook, 
modestly, as “not without promise.” 
In the consolidated balance sheet the 
consolidation of all the preference shares 
of British subsidiaries into one class of 
stock and the free scrip issue and rights 
issue of ordinary shares are reflected in 
the rise in issued capital. But perhaps the 
most startling changes are the increases 
in fixed assets and capital reserves. The 
gross book value of fixed assets has risen 
from £60.8 million to £81.8 million. The 
increase reflects in part additional capacity 
installed, but the fixed assets of the 
British mills have also been revalued at 
£17,974,400 and a surplus of £7,385,372 
arising on this valuation has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserves; on a going 
concern basis these assets have been 
estimated to have a value of £26 million. 
Similarly, the hydro-electric assets and 
water power assets in Newfoundland were 
revalued before they were sold to the 
newly formed subsidiary, Bowater Power, 
and a net surplus of £7,717,484 arising 
from this valuation has also been trans- 
ferred to capital reserves. There is one 
more figure that stockholders should note 





—capital commitments at the end of the 
year were £20.4 million. 


* 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE. 
The market price of the 10s. ordinary 
stock units of Bristol Aeroplane—cur- 
rently 21s. 6d., giving a yield of 4} per 
cent—is determined much more by the 
hopes of a rise in earnings coming from the 
sale of the Britannias than by the trading 
results of the immediate past. These and 
the dividend for the year 1955 were much 
as investors had expected. The groups 
trading profits rose from £2,825,304 to 
£3,322,903 and its net profits from 
£798,588 to £977,363, of which the ordi- 
nary dividend, repeated at 10 per cent, 
absorbs £398,475. The increase in net 
profits owes something to the tax relief 
on investment allowances (now replaced 
by the old system of initial allowances). 
In 1954 this relief reduced the charge for 
British tax by £105,000 to £624,000 and 
last year by £200,000 to £661,000 ; in addi- 
tion the group had to provide £101,191 
for foreign tax, compared with £90,830 
in 1954. 


* 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX. 
The £1 ordinary stock units of Babcock 
and Wilcox at 80s. xd yield only 3; 
per cent on the dividend maintained at 
15 per cent. The yield reflects the fact 
that this manufacturer of steam gener- 
ating plant is now classed among the 
atomic power companies and hopes to 
count the atomic power stations among its 
best customers. The yield therefore looks 
forward beyond the current year. 
Babcock and Wilcox ended 1955 in fine 


fettle. A new record in turnover had been 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
lrading profit....... 5,606,303 6,659,472 
Depreciation ....... 806,713 1,070,659 
Replacement reserves 573,199 709,623 
TORO oo cn oe 2,162,811 2,488,609 
Net profit .......... 1,904,228 2213-748 
Ordinary dividends .. 635,811 648,979 
Retained profits .... 1,104,971 1,398,944 

Cons. balance sheet:—~ 
Net fixed assets ..... 8,016,655 8,677,663 
Net current assets... 18,701,752 20,478,861 
SP oo. sae ie 14,450,749 12,989,636 
EAN. es ckeas 15,287,529 17,762,585 
Liquid assets ...... ‘ 2,030,091 2,505,328 
Bank overdrafts .... 724,486 648,148 
Reserves =... sccces 11,176,168 13,603,034 
Ordinary capital .... 17,524,398 1,524,398 


established ; its total income had risen 
from £32.7 million to £33.6 million; 
the order book was most encouraging ; 
trading profits had risen from £5,606,303 
to £6,659,472 ; the company had obtained 
further contracts from the Atomic Energy 
Authority ; and the chairman, Mr Lionel 
Fraser, takes “a sanguine view” of 
prospects. 

But there is one snag. The group has 
“to devote substantial sums to the pro- 
vision of new plant and equipment,” and 
at the end of last year its outstanding 
capital commitments were estimated at 
£4,650,000, compared with a total of 
£2,505,328 in liquid resources. It was 
owing to the need to conserve resources 
“and especially having regard to the 
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present difficulties of the nation! 
economy,” Mr Fraser explains, tha; 
directors thought it undesirable to recom. 
mend an increase in dividend paymen:, 
It must be the hope of its 17,500 srock- 
holders that once the new equipmenr j; 
earning its keep this policy 
reversed. 


will ye 


* 


CAMMELL LAIRD. “Althouch 
1955 production shows an increase over 
the previous year, the results could hay: 
been very much better had we not been 
handicapped by strikes, overtime bins, 
and demarcation disputes.” In these 
words the chairman of Cammell Laird, 
Mr J. C. Mather, explains why the group’s 
trading profit in 1955 rose by on 
£88,053 to £1,272,387. But the decision 
to leave the ordinary dividend unchanzed 
at 14 per cent does not seem simp 
to reflect this disappointing result. No: 
does it seem to come from pessimis 
assumptions about the future ; Mr Ma: 
says: “the trading prospects for 
appear to be good. Each operating 
pany brought forward a substa 
volume of uncompleted orders and 
the end of the year the demand fo: 
ducts has continued to be in ex 
capacity to produce.” 

It is the last phrase which is the 
to a conservative policy. At the « 
December the group held in liquid ! 
including quoted investments at ma 
values, £8,653,710. This may seem a 
sum, though it was bigger beiore 
company re-acquired its quarter of | 
lish Steel Corporation, but the grou; 
heavy capital commitments to meet. 
acquisition of a 75 per cent interes 
Patent Shaft and Axletree has alrc 
absorbed £700,000 ; there is a liabili 
respect of uncalled capital of £400,0 
and Cammell Laird has agreed to 
Patent Shaft and Axletree {1,200,000 
finance development. Moreover, Camm: 
Laird has recently agreed to buy the ire: 
hold of its Birkenhead shipyard 
£860,000 and its plans to construct a ne 
large dry dock are in an advanced sts: 
After providing for these commitmens 
and for working capital, the directors +1) 
that the balance of liquid resour--», 
together with profit retentions in the next 
few years, “ will be required to finance 4 
comprehensive programme _ tor 
modernisation of the shipyard.” On ' 
dividend maintained at 14 per cent the 55 
ordinary units yield 6.8 per cent 4 
tos. 3d. xd. 


x 


WHITBREAD. This brewery |» 
a large number of tied houses and ‘i 
recent years it has been working to ¢s''!0- 
lish itself on a national level. It has De-0 
reinforcing its informal links with thet 
brewerjes by taking up their shares. | — 
has helped to sell Whitbread’s boi 
beers outside its own public houses. ! 
has also been one of the leaders in 

drive towards improving the amenil: 

public houses. Its ambitious and cons!'\'~- 
tive policy has so far served shareho nia 
well. Profits have been rising despit: “- 


TES ik 
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poor showing of beer sales as a whole in 
is country, and the company’s shares 
re counted in the top flight of brewery 

CKS. 

In the year to December 31st Whit- 
bread’s profits again expanded slightly. 
lhe movement is not entirely clear from 
the company’s preliminary statement, 
which shows that in 19§§ the profit after 
al] charges, including tax (which has risen 
from 1,220,090 to £1,279,163) was 
£1,050,073, compared with £1,444,190 in 
1954. But the latest profit includes only 
{42.567 of special non-recurring credits, 
compared with £497,754 in 1954. Once 
the figures have been adjusted, Whit- 
bread’s gross profit before tax appears to 
have risen from £2,166,526 to £2,286,669 
and its net profits from £946,436 to 
£1.007,506. The company’s policy of 
buying new brewing investments and 
improving its properties costs money, and 
it is not surprising that the directors have 
eft the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
21 per cent, absorbing £556,633. On this 
dividend the £1 “ A” ordinary units yield 
Ss; per cent at 7Is. 6d. 


* 


UNITED GLASS BOTTLE. 
The manufacturers of glass containers and 
bottles, of which United Glass Bottle is 
easily the biggest, work a highly mechan- 
ised and highly geared production 
machine. Thus when, as happened last 
year, a period of “unprecedented 
demand” is met by record production, 
profits shoot forward. The gross profits 

‘ UGB in the year to December 3Ist 
jumped from £865,640 to £1,414,312, re- 
flecting the rise both in quantity and 
value of turnover. Another reason for 
the rise in profits is that the 1955 figures 
include nine months’ profits of the new 
Scottish subsidiary, the Alloa Glass Work 
Company. 

This acquisition has made its mark in the 
consolidated balance sheet. Issued ordinary 
capital has gone up from £1,117,022 to 
£,3,200,000, reflecting the free scrip issue 
and the rights issue which brought in 
41,200,000, the money being used to pay 
tor Alloa Glass Work. The net book value 
f the group’s fixed assets has risen from 
£2.977,345 to £4,235,446 and a goodwill 


item of £551,364 has been eliminated by 
a transfer out of general reserves. 

At the time of the rights issue the 
directors said that the final dividend 
would not be less than 6} per cent. They 
have done better by recommending a final 
payment of 7} per cent, making 11}. per 
cent for the year, against the equivalent of 
IO per cent in 1954. After the jump in 
net profits from £380,658 to £689,981, 
they could hardly have done otherwise. 
Indeed, the chairman, Mr L. A. Elgood, 
says that in the current year, in the face 
of “further considerable cost advances ” 
the group has got off to a good start and 
that its order books are “healthy.” But 
there are clouds in the sky. Domestic 
glassware is now subject to purchase tax ; 
British tariff duties on foreign glass may 
be reduced ; and competition from manu- 
facturers of containers of materials other 
than glass is keen. 


* 


LONDON BRICK. As the ordi- 
nary dividend for 1955 of London Brick 
was set as long ago as last February at 
20 per cent, compared with 174 per cent 
in 1954, there was little in the com- 
pany’s full report to excite investors. It 
is, however, a record of sound progress. 
“The demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts,” the directors say, “continued at 
a high level throughout the year and new 
records were achieved in makes and 
deliveries.” This is reflected in the im- 
provement in trading profits from 
£2,198,555 to £2,323,305 and in net profits 
from £786,969 to £899,189, from which 
the ordinary dividends take £448,$00. 

Part of the improvement in sales and 
profits was due to the installation of new 
capacity ; additions to fixed assets, less 
sales, during the year came to £455,864. 
More money was absorbed in. working 
capital, with stocks rising from £918,487 
to £1,112,014 and debtors from £1,780,597 
to £2,023,982: But retentions from profits 
more than balanced these increases and 
the group’s liquid resources (including 
investments written down to market 
values) increased from (£1,850,749 to 
£1,933,792. Thus there was really no 
reason why the ordinary dividend should 
not be raised. The {1 stock units at 60s. 
yield 6} per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 23rd 
Next 
Next Settlement Day: May~ 29th 


Contango Day: May 23rd 


The further lowering of the Treasury 
bill rate last week had little effect on 
short-dated Government stock; 2 per 
cent Exchequer 1960 lost ss to 911« while 
2 per cent Conversion 1958-59 was frac- 
tionally higher at 9334. Undated stocks 
weakened. 46 per cent of the new § per 
cent Essex loan 1968-71 was left with the 
underwriters and dealings started on 
Thursday at } discount. 


Discount shares were firm, Alexanders 
gaining Is. to 35s. 6d. and finance houses 
improved, United Dominions rising 
6s. 6d. to 80s. 3d. Among the stores 
GUS “A” advanced to 42s. 3d. and 
Debenhams to 37s. 9d. Motors were 
mixed; Jaguar rose 2s. 14d. to 
22s. 9d., Leyland were firm at 47s. 9d., 
Standards recovered to 7s. 3d, but 
Ford lost 44d. to 33s. 43d. Rolls- 
Royce rose 6s. 7id. to 110s. 74d. 
De Havilland gained 1s. 3d. to 23s. 6d.xd 
but Bristol Aeroplane was unchanged 
after the results at 21s. 6d. John Summers 
improved Is. to 47s. 74d., but steel stocks 
were generally a little easier, Stewarts and 
Lloyds declining to 67s. 6d. BAT and 
Imperial Tobacco both weakened on 
Tuesday after rising earlier before the 
smoking announcement. Shipping shares 
were strong. 

Royal Dutch and Shell Transport con- 
tinued to rise to 79 and 8?) respectively ; 
British Petroleum weakened 3s. 14d. to 
141s. 3d. during the week which included 
the dividend announcement and the false 
rumour that preceded it. Burmah rose to 
93s. 6d., following the final dividend of 124 
per cent, making 17} per cent for the year. 
Randfontein was particularly weak among 
gold mines falling 3s. 3d. to 41s. 9d., 
although better conditions prevailed in 
the Kaffir. market on Wednesday. 
Coppers weakened, but the nine 
months’ figures of Roan and Mufulira 
helped Roan which rose to 28s. 74d. 
British Tin and London Tin rose 9d. and 
43d. respectively to 22s. 6d. and ros. 43d. 
Rubbers declined, United Sua Betesg 
losing 48. 3d. to 46s. 9d. 
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| ORDINARY SHARES 
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30 ORDINARY SHARES 
"Financial Times” Index (July {,1935+100) 


20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 
"Financial Times” Index (July | 1935={00) - 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 : eee 
Fixed 23% 

Ord.? | Int.t Cons, Ord. 
May 3....) 192-8 | 97-36 | 4:56 | 5-47 
o &--«.4 199-1 | 97-33 fj 4-56 5-50 
oc been geen | Seas 4-56 5-49 
oo Ste. 39S {SIS 4-57 5-51 
9....§ 192-0 | 91-41 4-57 5-53 








-Total bargains 
1956 | 
May 3} 10,361 










1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 


, Low. » 4} 10171 
» 14} 13,622 
1955, High » 8 | 10,447 
» 9 | 10,060 


Low. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928=100. 






























































(g) On 16%. 





LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 

























Interim dividend, 
(h) On 83%. (7) On 15%. (l) To latest date. 





(b) Final dividend. 


















(p) On 18% tax free. 



























. ~» > | Net : 
a inet weaker "bm | teden. | Paice, | Wee | Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, 
9, 1956 | . A May 2,| May 9,; May 9, | , 1956 Dividends STOCKS May 2, | May 9, 
7 | GUARANTEED | 4956) 1956 1956 | : (a) (b) (c) 1956 | 1956 
Low STOCKS | s | ad _ nent 
= — err Yow araw * % % eee, = eee | 
am “3 31317 8/3 3] 64/- Ta 8 b\Babcoc ilcox fl 19/-* | 80 
97 \Funding 23% ‘92: Parad 4 on ft 9 7 5 | 4 01 9/4} 34a: 10§|\Cammell Laird 5/-. 10/9* | 10 
98} [War Bonds 2)% '54-56...| 99% | 998 | 71 28/ 8 c| 8 cDorman Long {1 32/3 | 3 
93} (War Loan 3% °55-59..... 944% | 9% | 3 3 9) 4 t ae Mehoas Ca d 
of 100% | 100 | 214 5| 4 2 40/- 34a} 8}bGuest Keen N’told £1.) 52/6 | 51 
99%} Exchequer 5% 1957..... 6 15 4 bMetal Box £1 55 
97 ‘(Conversion 4%, "57-58... 98} 983 | 3 2 6) 4 3! 416 2 1240'S t ae vds £1. ” 52 
95} Serial Funding 24% 1957. 974 977% | 3 311) 4 3 61/- : 6 een . (J ney — os 67 
91 Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 93 i 93% | 31011) 4 10/ 39/- 3 . ll blSwan He a mt we | 41 
88 Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 91% 91% | 31010) 4 11 46/6 4 . 8 sUnited Ste “ f vee) 56/3 56 
92} (Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94% | 94% | 3 210 4 6 40/6 2 . THb Vicke eel Lb. vevee] SA/3 | 44 
834 Savings Bonds 3% 55-65. 874 87 i 3 6 0}4 41 32/44 4a) bb Vickers {1 .....+004. 41/9 42 
8843 Funding 24% "56-61..... 91% | We | 3 7 6) 410 31 5 ad -¢teeme 93/9 
78% Funding 3% °59-69...... 814 81} 311 2]5 21 19/10} 7 4 3 Brit. Cel yen pt ++: eee / 24 
87%, Funding 4% '60-90...... 89} 905 | 5 1 9/6 2e | 19/10) 6 2 Sie ue P £ 22/3 | 22 
16 Savings Bonds 3% ’60- 70. 805 19% 3 il 315 1/ 21/9 6} talk ats (J. ; .) £1. ce: wee 23 
88; (Exchequer 3% °62-63. | 91g. 90;* 2 $2 te 51 | 35/9 . p ; a Se £1 perases 39/6 | 39 
834 Exchequer 24%, 63- 64. 864* | 863* | 3 6 8] 4 81 | 16/6 i | : poe prea RRs baste 17T/- | 16 
764 Savings Bonds 24% ’64- éi 80 % 80} 313 1) 4 4/1 25/3 5 a) 4 |Lancs. Cotton £1. oes 26/~ 25 
73} Savings Bonds 3% "65-15. am a $7 0) 411 91 26/9 | 10> 2fajPatons & Baldwins £1) 28/- | 28 
91 tory 4% °20-16....... 
at Funding 3% °66- o ae 83% | 82; |310 2/4 61 Th Sta 640 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 21/9 | 21 
83} Conv. 34% 1969.......06 87 | 87% | 3 511) 4 | ,6/10 ye Gree Ot GY-..<.- 1/3* | 7 
73, Treas. a4 11-80 82% | soi*|3 21114 32/44 | 2hal 5 bFord Motor {1....... 33/9 | 33 
78} Treas 34% Te Gksssueee 81; 81h | 3 2 4) 4 32/14 5 a) 124) Hawker Siddeley p-- | ST/- | 37 
67 Redemption 3% '86-96...| 70% 10% 219 7) 4 | 38/3 10 c 124c Leyland Motors {1 ...! 47/6 | 47 
76} Funding 34% 1999-2004. .| 80§ 803 | 215 7 | 4 85/6 5a 1246 Rolls- Royce £1 ous - 103/14 109 
78} Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 81# | 81} | 217 1] 4 Suops & STORES 
70 ‘War L’n 3$% aft. Dec. 52, 734" | 721*| 215 2) 4 14/6 | 64 8 Boots Pure Drug 5/-..) 17/- | 16 
70 Conv. 34% aft. April 61.) 754 | 73 | 2 15 : | . = b an a ee , ‘lee 1a 
61 |Treas. 3% aft.-April 66..| 643 631 14 / a Gt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-..| 39/6 | 42 
52 \Consols 23%. ee 55 54) | 212 8/4 57/104; 30 6| 17a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 71/-_ | 68 
51? Treas. 23% ‘aft. April 75.) 54% | 54% | 212 914 19/1} | 25.4 20 b United Drapery 5/-...) 21/9* | 22/: 
93 Br. Elec. 44% "67-69... 944% | 954 [3 1 9/5 56/- | 20 4 36§b Woolworth 5/-....... 61/9 | 61 
rat Br Elec 30 14.71 ued 1h iT | 3 3 6 4 99/ t5 a +10 } Britist oars | £1 ./143/9 Lae 
33 Pp ae iy ee | ot ee - ? ) Petroleum 
88 Br. Elec. 41%, i 91g | 92 218 9 4 63/- 106 - BO eBarmenk) |... ecas 89/44 | 93/14 
79 Br. Elec. 34% "76-79. .... 81i* | 814%) 3 3 1/4 £58} 6 a) 14 b Royal Dutch 1004...) £77 __ | £794 
85} Br. Gas 4% MOTE. .5kcts 89; | 893 |3 2111/5 129/- +5 a} ¢132bShell Reg. {1........| 170/74 175 
82 Br. Gas 34% '69-Tl...... 85% 8¢ | 3 5 5/4 | 51/10$) F21§¢ 5 a\Trinidad Oil, 5/-..... 4 42/- | 41 
68} Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... Tl | Tle | 219 2) 4 SHIPPING 
75 (Br. Trans. 3% 68-73... ool 784 | 78} s+ 9 OF4 28/6 a ... Brit. &Com’wealth 10/-| 31/6 | 33 
85 Br. Trans. 4% '72-77..... | 894 89§ | 3 0 7/4 22/74 23a) 7zbCunard £1 .......... 23/6* | 22/6 
67 |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 13% | 724 |3 2 0/4 | 29/- 3a| 5 bP &O. Def. fl...... 32/- | 31, 
To earliest date (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * art dividend | 45/- Thal T4b wma 10/- 71 
+ Assumed average life approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s | 87/- 15 6} 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem, G1. 112/6 {111 
ew . 42/3 i pe 736 Bowater sad f . 59/44*| 60 
Prices, 1955 |Prices, Jan. 1) TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, 45/3 SEH B.UCC. £1. ......00 52/3* | 51 
Pas to May 9, 1956 | STOCKS AND | May 2, May 9, | 40/6 4 a) 8 Brit. Aluminium £1 ..| 55/- | 52 
Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 | 1956 47°74 | t10 a) 1746 Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 51/-* | 52/- 
$58} an A ane Pacific $25.| $62} | $604 
f | 24/ c a Decca Record 4/- ....| 29/4 30/- 
79 80} | 77} Aust. 3$% 65-69 . 804 80$ | 5 19/7} 4a 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/- .. 3,9" 21/9 
87 87} 80 |Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 824 824 | 5 | 47/3 4a 84d English Elect. {1..... 55/- | 56/3 
874 | 88} | 85 N. Zealand 4% 76 78.| 85) | 854 | 5 | 50/3 946, 44a'General Elect. {1..... 57/6 | 57/6 
= 85} | oy Le. 5% aft. 1920 val = st” ‘7 ah Ba able, Sees 302 47 /6* 
inne /, 54-64. . mp. Tobacco £1..... /- 0/- 
65 683 | 63 M. Wir. -B’3° °34-2003 664° | 664 | 4 ($1412) |$2°90c $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. -|$170} Isi743 
48 974 | 94} Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89) 95} | 954 | 5 | aa ota 15h Monsen Brick {1.....| | 59 
| 112¢ | 102} German 7% 1924....| 110 108 / a onsantoChemicals5/-| 30/- 9 
| 149 199} | 187 German 5$% 1930...| 193} 1921 | 55/3 4$a| 12 bTate & Lyle {1 ...... | a - 68 
| 160 | 220 | 208 Japan 5% 1907 hans 2195 | 2193 | 54/9 12}6| 6 4a/Tube Investments £1 . | 65/- | 67 
54 | 190 | 260} | 2474 ‘Japan 54% Conv. 1930) 257} | 2554 arth 7 4 a — £1. hi iy 112 
a nilever 
| 61/78 | Ga) 93d\Unilever {1 ......... | 79/43 | 79 
34/14 +5 a\| +11§5|United Molasses 10/-. } 
ns a. . sae 27 6 i as "24a Cons Tea & Lands £1.| + Se = 
2 ast Two rice, rice, 2/~- c a|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2 D fun 
_to May 9, 1956 | Dividends ORDINARY | May 2, May 9, 41/- 15 a} 30 b\United Sua Betong {1 2 3 47 
Low | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1956 1956 | Mnas | 
= - = = ; 7% | 20a} 50 b/Angio-Amer. 10/- 7 
eu 'e ‘5 dase DIscOoUNT Sa: ai | 80 a} 120 b\De Beers 5/- Def. Re: g. sh 
a arclays{1......... 46/- 1446 5 710 / i 
ans. 6 a 6 bLloyds ‘A’ £5, £14 pd..| 55/6 54/6 510 1 67/6 | ... | ... [Free State Geduld 5/-.| 85/- 86/3 I 
ro haga iy aS eae 40/9 | 10 a| 124b|Randfontein £1...... 45/3 | 41/10}/10 14 11 
2 66/103 9a 9 6 Midland /1, fully pd...) 71/- | 71/- So -3 5 8/6 | 24 cl 28 |Londo Tin 4/- 10 10/44 l 
0/- 63/3 9a 9 ®N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd.) 67/- | 66/6 a 8 3 383 5 ; HR} rs : ‘1 Park 393 
9 (70/9 | 8a 8 bWestmstr'BY4fltpd. 74/- | 73- |5 9 7 ; sumeaementace : 
3/6 30/- | 33a 3}b Alexanders {1 ....... 34/6 | 3/6 |4 2 2 | ’ . . 
- |313| 5a 5 Nat. Disc. ‘B’ fl... 36/6 | 36/6 |5 9 7 New York Closing Prices 
= 40/6 6}a 636 Union Disc. {1....... | 48/6 | 48/- a -@ 9 S = 
9 32/14; 4a 4 b Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 . 34/- 33 4 010s May | May | May May 
/9 | 34/14 | 74a 74 Chart. Bk. of India {1| 37/6 | 36 8 45 | 2 9 ae ae 
INSURANCE | <2 I$ 
162 | 124a\ 37}bLeg. & Gen. {1....... 27 273 | 116 alt. & Ohio. .| 5 23 1Am. Smelting. | 7 ins ais 
20 | t20 a +4746 Pe arl fl, fully pd.. 23 22 5s -S can. Pac. oa at 33 _ Vincose =| oes ar on 5 out 
40} t1ITbc 7125 cl — ntial ‘A’ £1... 46 47 4.23 56 N.Y. Ce nt 434 | 434 KCel. of Am,... 16} 16} | Sears Roebuck 
oa REWERIES, ETC. | —s [Pennsyl. ... . .| 27} | 27 (Chrysler .....] 67$ | 654*Shell ........ 
M1/- | 104 33 BBass {1.2.02 eee. 115/- 117 7 6 5 JAmer. ” 182k (1814 fGen. Elec.....| 61 | 614 Std. Oil of N.J. 
4 4} 20/- 1046 6 a Distillers 6/8 ........ 23/9 23/3 | 414 tand. Gas.. ‘| 10$ | 114 |Gen. Motors..| 44 44} U.S. Steel . 
45/104 38 6 8a 17 Guinness 10/-....... ,.-| 41/6 41/- 6 2 U e d Corp. 7 7. \Goodyear ... .| 714 | 73} Westinghouse.| § 
67/6 7 a\| 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 73/9 72/- 5 16 . Union Te i 20} | 204 Inter. Nickel | 954 | 964 [Woolworth . ek 
* Ex dividend. +t Tax free. Gross yield. {a) 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date. 
(s) On 6§%. (uw) On 114%. (w) On 14%. 
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The following list shows the most recent 


date on which each statistical page appeared. 





































* 2 ; BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices 0 Weg 0in nc cicsnnsueis May 5th Western Europe : 
ty Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... May 5th 
PROC witece cidanvecccasnids April 21st British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External TERE, 1s cosercsccosenss April 28th Western Europe : 
Financial ID sina ctaines This week Prices and Money Supply April 21st 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th Ce SIOR i tccicccdcassctace April 28th 
We Biv cidicnectesesii April 14th 
M= Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1955 | 1956 
| Unit AIR r: a r ee aor") 
° 1953 1954 1955 Jan. Feb. Mar. Dec. {| Jan. Feb. Mar. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
index : ; 
All industries. .... oe cesecsecacceseeceuse 1948=10 121 130 136 135 | 140 143 138 140 142 1140-1412 
Mining and quarrying .......+e+-seeeeeee ” 109 | 110 | 108 114 117 118 110 113 115 a 
Building and contracting..........+.-..6 BS Tll | 115 117 109° 109* 109° 122° tan EO a 
Gas, electricity and water.......0...e.00% oi 134 145 153 177 179 175 174 | 183 198 
Manufacturing, total ..........seeseeeees Z 123} 133 142 139| 145 148 142; 143 146 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods ss 129 | 140 154 152 158 165 BO sg a hee 
VeRIOS 6oa6 5 ook eo Bilaea boots ecB ess i ES 138 | 155 172 165 169 190 173 179 | 
Chg Se es nab nee ¥ausda Fos - 153 | 168 177 183 185 182 177 | = i 
Textiles QW CIOKTIRE: scien accccecese i 114 | 116 116 118 | 126 126 109 119 
Food, drink and tobacco............-+5 = 114 | 116 117 106 | lll 115 118 108 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : 
Coal:(*9) Cle svsddpsmeks cubase b ates Svc esas W , ’000 tons 4,300 4,298 4,250 4,408 4,518 4,614 4,282 4,411 4,459 | 4,486 
Pig-WOR: x iad coe e sha eka sob < 00% WwW mE 215 229 240 236 242 241 250 261 2635 262 
Steel, ingots and castings .............-0. W “a 339 356 381 381 394 | 395 382 405 418 426 
Sulphurid QUA. £0 sa ends cus bsvsbece tees | M a 156-3 170-2; 174-6 183-9 167-3 183-6 188-6 191-1 185-8 | pi 
NeweiltS: cc cdas wais oe chee Wicetcceesees W i a 11-60 11-77 11-91 12-21 13-21 12-77 11-84 12-08 Baa F"  6 
Electrigiay Fire weiwadh octal ehaaebactnense M | mn. kwh 5,459 6,075 6,679 7,988 7,299 | 7,795 8,098 8,588 | 8809! 7,806 
| 
MANUFACTURING 
NU 
Textile production : 
Cottont VSR SeeEs Ges occa ce eeuecseserces Ws mn. bb. 17-97 19-17 16-91 19-10 19-43 19-11 15-96 17-19 17-48 16-62 
Worsted Wi ca cae obec Pasees deesee M “i 18-40 18-80 18-48 18-43 17-77 20-13 18-47 | 20-49 19-54 25% 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... iM es A-SH45 3ST-3* 39-32 38-18 37-09 42-21 40-40 43-39 42-66 45-40 
sa os a » staple fibre.... | M io 16-85% 19-00% 19-94 19-25 19-00 21-64 20-52 21-72 21-53 23-60 
Cottont Rg Tee eas. os ox cw W | mn. yds. 35-2 38-3 34-3 39-3; 40-7| 39:8 30-2 32-8 | 32-4 31-8 
Wool Saleh Gas icici bass caicsb ae poses M mn.sq.yds 34-3 34°5 34-2 37-5 | 3-8} 37-9 32-7 36-5 33-9 bee 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ..........eeee. |W 000s 11-44; 14-51 17-26 17-29 17-92 | 18-63 17-21 17-92 | 17-15 15-01 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww -" 4-61) 5-07 6°53 6-33 6-60 | 6:55 6-62 7-42 7-48 6-96 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M (‘000 tons} 12-63 11-39 12-52 11-10, 11-48; 14-30 14-73 11-93 - i 
internal combustion engines.............+- M "000 BH 311 | 356 408 381 | 377 423 433 | 391 | 
crm BULLDING ACTIVITY | | 
ermanent houses completed : (' 
Lotal 2. ctechen ded . ie ale Sabie ie a M 000s 26-56; 28-97 26-42 20-97 23-35 | 37-92 28-45 21-27 17-40 | 28-93 
By Privaelt DOMME Soin twickck sc coseciess ‘M ee 5-24 7-55 9-46 6-76 6-71 | 8-60 11-05 8-57} 7-20; 10-75 
By local housing authorities.............. M ws 19-91 | 19-58; 15-98] 13-37 15-63) 27-53] 16-47 | 11-79 9-71 | 13:3 
Otel iced eee Cer chee aaa 6th ewseetes M | ss 1-41 1-83 0-98 0-84 1-01 1-80 0-93 0-91 0-49; 0-84 
rextie OL ESALE SALES() AS | | | | 
extile houses : |Av. value 1 | 
Tote Da idic ates chap cs cecunese \1950= 100 95 | 5 98 S| | is 93 BT | a1 | 
Women’s and children’s wear...........-- ‘a 96 | 96 | 98 56 | 90 | 118 93 57 91 | 
Men’s and boys’ wear..........0s0eeeeees a 91 90 | 34 52 | Se = o a | 
Plose-gialievtekiewartandabescetss.ess Bay 66/ 63 62 40; #77 | 11 54 54; 8 
a wiemernen | leat | 
in ness : av. value 
AR WAIN Paros cccids <5 cou skws oho s 0 '1950= 100 140 128; 125) 129 179 132; 129 141 
Independent retailers... ..........60ceee a 136 126 122 | 124 168 | 130 126... 
Mubtigie QUUMIMER Sic c 55.0 be idesecccsenes os 147 135 133 133 199 | 135 | 132 | 
Co-operative societies ............2eeeee- as be veks 142 133 133 139 166 | 140 | 143 |... 
‘ General department stores ............... ” bee J 117 108 86 102 166 Hs o 368 
kind : 
oa es Shea ws} 142) 143] a2] 72 147 | 150 | 355 
Cl th Dene cberdie fo eee a eet seen cf Ee 121 103 j 87 } | ; 
Howsebeld goods.->.+.....sssescsscsen ; | a> ee See 
ot mee | | | | 
cc materials : 
Coal. distri 1 * s} 17,626 | 15,682 | 18,344] 12,888 | 11,387 | 10,534 | 18,344 | 16,749 | 14,414 153,519 
Stel eer penn ar ret 000 tons} rig | 899} 1280] 896| '879| 876] 1.280| 1303) 1313)... 
Copupet Br see ey ean - 65-3, 61°5| 76-2) 62-8, 70-2| 67-6} 76-2} 79-4| 11-6 
SEE <5 vue baba dween cep hase eess a 66:8} 67-2: 85-2 77-1 61-3, 80-7 85-2 73-5 73-5 
NowNNS gic ais Sis) ws ecse nave 110-6 | 97-5 | 105-0} 102-3|.100-2| 114-9] 105-0, 111-3) 119-4 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (") ...........00++ '1950= 100 89 95 90 104 116, 115 90 102 115 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*) (7) 102 | 107 110 99 125 133 110 105 1% 





(') Great Britain. 


(*) Exeluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
back to January 1955; revised figures for stocks to be published later. 


(?) Provisional estimate. 


(*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally am 
(*) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. ! 
(*) Rayon production only. 






10unting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(7) New series for retail sales calculated 
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British Commonwealth 
: (1) 
PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER 
Coal Crude petroleum 
Sci ceeee a $$ __—__|__—— | 
monty averages Se stralia | ¢ |S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan 
calendar months Australia | Canada ae . Africa | , 
‘000 tons s sol ce 
cca ee are ceil zs ee dees ea i 
PES cies kee shes ce aes 1,232 1,255 2,511 1,969 } 139 5: 
SRE ROR 1,647 | 952 3.064 2.404; 1,062; 21: 
Wet ksh aeccceesnnd 1,606 | 931 | 3,185 | 2,646 | sate Mais 
sh aa” 
955, September ......... 1,797 | 936 | 3,378 2,669 1,445 | 22 
a ea 1692 |  1,050| —_3,086 2°678 1,666 | 23- 
» November.......... 1,730] 1,209] 3,097 2,692 1,633 | 
5 ROBINS co oc saws 1,353 | 1,225 | 3,388 2,785 | a 
1956, JaMMary su..cccvn ses 1,192 en aa 


a a er 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION @ 


Copper Rubber Tin 





Monthly averages or 
calendar months 


Canada | N. 














000 tons , 2 ‘000 fine ounce 

WN.  cocicgocannutenaal 16-3 17-4 1-9 58-2, 4:14 | 106 | 49 73-8 294 (965-4 
MN i fins: ba beeectuaandien 19-5| 28-8 7-8! 48-7 | 5-93 | 185 | 117 93-2 364 1,102-3 
BG ck taco a exotics 21-6| 26-4 | 78| 53:3 | 5-89 | 183 | 130 87-4 379 | 1,213-7 
1955, November ........... 22-1 | 95-1 | 96) 52-1 | 5-49 | 192 | 130 93-6 388 1,240-6 
ce MINNIE. iru as ah ce 26-1} 28-3| 11-7 62:2} 4-93 | 192 | 124 97-4 380 1,139.6 
1956, January ..........-.. 24-2} 29-4 | 9-0 59-1} 7-00 | 189 | 131 jie : 1,236-0 
9 PORN S.A 21-9 | 29-9 4-6 | 51-8 | 3°99 | 186 | ote 1,233°8 

cee INGE Sit eravelsip ez aneae is | en ee i 1,293 -4 

EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India Pakistan S. Africa ° 
Vesenba nae Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports Exports | [mports Exports 


{ 





mn. £A mn. $C mn. rupees 

RNB ka. Saker eudade tek sae 28-2 | 33-8 220 259 537 382 
POON ic Bide wala ice eR Sele ok 56-6 | 67-9 341 3529 544 | 487 
BRIN inece oho wines cree bia 70-1 | 63-4 393 363 hen a 
1955, October ........ceee. 68-2} 66-0 457 381 519 474 

Wovermber = oiek cs es oe 73-5 79-4 443 392 627 492 

IPOCRIIEE H: . s b.on asco 63-3 73-4 386 381 594 520 
1956; FARR SoS i Sc 63-4 55-8 404 365 588 463 

Qe) 4 os a as 407 353 eis re 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES * 


anne LL LL LL LLL LL CC LCL LL LC tatttaassaammcaiatitie 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 


Australia * Canada india ® New S. Africa | Australia | 
| Zealand 


End of period : mn. US dollars 


Canada 


Om 


SEES 


DODAHH OW 


Wore o Wa 


re 


— | Malaws | lia| Canada 
| Rhodesia | Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Austra i | 





mn. rupees 


THE ECONOMIST, MAY 


Electricity 





India IN Zealand §S 
i ition awh 
4 381 | 204 
1 | 627 | 312 
8 dnt 356 
710 | 357 
| 721 | 348 
an | 329 
786 324 
2 ai 307 


| 
| 
' 
\ 


Gold 


107-8 | 194-5 


Cost of Living 


wuneel 





WER cid. can setuatatonkes 1,265 1,011 3,355? 200 652 56 
DER iaacivc komme 1,133 1,955 1,782 174 416 101 
SR ape rete 829; 1910! 1,791 | 179° 368 104 
1955, November ........... a 1,900 1,758 | 191° 326 4 
December........ ot 829/ 1910 1,791 | 1795 368 } 105 { 

DOIG, TOMUDIH cinco ce coat iss | 1,890 1,782 | 157° 341 

» February ............ wx 1,889 1,790 1855 336 

og RE owe Svdeee ees ces 1,883 , we 3352 


eee TT 


(') Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. 


trade (including re exports) except for Canada, which"s special trade only. 


Imports are 
exports are f.o.b. 


. : ista Pakistan in 1948 when fig 
annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and P: 


exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include 


and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans.only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
1948—March, 1949. {*) Average for fourth quarter. 





akistan 12 months ended June 30th. 
é de holdings of commercial banks. ¢ 
(*) Including some long-term securities. 


(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings 


; New Pakistan S. Atrica 
Zealand 
1953 = 100 
74 | 89" 77 
105 | 98 | 102 
107 | 94 | 105 
: 96 | 106 
108 94 106 | 


* (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
ce... except tor Australiz -anada ; iCz i are Lo. 
Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land, except for SS ee eee wks on ee ou 
(*) Gold and fore: 
Cost of living for 5. At 
(*) Including semi 
was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 


106 | 





1956 


| 
India |S. Atrica | Australia| Canada |S. Atrica 


11:4 


mn. {5A 
28°5 | 58-6 29-5 | 
97-2; 107-2 36-9 | 29 
91-9 101-9 
72-3 123-4 58:8 
126-9 154-6 hae 
8 


(4) Gen 


praces 


(8) Ap 


t 





nw 


Oe YS 


RPh see 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended May 5th, 1956, there was 
bove-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
of £29,480,000 compared with a deficit of 
73,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
207,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
expenditure ‘“ below-line ” last week reached | 
9.000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to | 


499,000 (£54,343,000. in 1955-56). 











April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1955 | 1956 |ended | ended 

0 mate, to to May | May 
1956-57 | May 7, | May 5, 7, 5. 

1955 1956 1955 |} 1956 







| 
| 

















Ord. Revenue | 
[ams ccmen 2085,500} 101,373) 112,347]17,376 18,036 | 
ocvwes 144,000} 10,200; 12.700] 1,600 1,900} 
uties . sees 170,000} 20,300 18,300} 5,500 4,700 | 
canes 58,900 7,400 5,600] 1,600 1,500 
fax, EPT..) 216,750] 14,800 14,200] 2,200 3,800 | 
; Profits Levy 4,000 5,200 | 1.000 700 200 
Contribu- 
and other 1.000 60 60 
and Revenue. . | 





159,273 | 164,207] 28,576 30 196 | 
-| 


113,551| 116,435]24,361. 26,530 | 
78 205| 72,355] 38,320 42,165 | 









191,756 | 188,790]62,681 68,695 


or Duties...... 2.228 2,371 


Net Receipts). one she 
least Licences 1,500 | 1,700 



















ndry Loans..... 2,096; 2.107) 2,042 1,979 
ellaneous ..... | 200,000 8,269 7,653] 1,111 138 
Toth. . . isveadene 5197,500} 370,642 373,044) 96,638 103379 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 670,000} 80,156) 86,029}19,969 22,122 
Payments to N. Ire- 
nd Exchequer..} 61,000 5,517 6,332] 1,747| 2,008 
ther Cons. Fund. -| 10,000 754 693 384... 
pply Services .. .|3979,685] 299,395 304,001] 33,650 48,500 
Voum... .iscvaunnen lars 00s 385,822 | 397,054/55,751 72,629 
king Funds 37,000 2,304 2,820 680, 1,270 
‘Above-line” Surplus 


17,484 26,830] 40,207 29,480 


MO occ cscewhab beneeks 36,859 669] 6,145. 2,239 
=a eee 4 .-% 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 54,343 | 27,499} 34,062 27,241 
! Receipts from: { 
lax Reserve Certificates...] 18,886) 29,719 214 14.856 
savings Certificates ....... 5,300 |— 4,600 700 — 1400 
Defence Bonds ........... 1,465 |—27,217|— 171 — 8860 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills ‘Advances 













ee: ; _| Tota 
Date | | Floating 
Public | Bank of} Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. England 
RL 
1955 
7...2- | 3260-0] 1769-1] 258-5 | ... | 5,287°6 
1956 | 
$e 3,280-0 | 1.965-4} 205-0 ws | 5,450°4 
ll..... | 3280-0 | 1875-4] 219-2 2-0 | 5,376-5 
3B... is 3,270-0 | 1,872-6] 234-9 |... 5,377°5 
25..... | 3,220-0]| 1886-7] 246-6 1-8 | 5355-0 
3..... | 3,210-0| 1,908-9] 243-0 |... | 5,361-9 
10..... | 3,210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 «| 5,059-2 
ae 3210-0 | 1624-2] 254-4 we | 5,088-6 
24..... | 3230-0} 1,561-8] 315-2 | .. 5,107-0 
Sl..... | 3,220-0 | 1568-0] 294-6 | ... 5,082 -6 
Tr  T..2.. | 3,240-0 | 1561-2] 277-7 wee | 5,078-9 
14......| 3,260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 «- | 5,105-8 
21..... | 3,260-0 | 1600-6] 286-0 wwe + | 5, 246-5 
28.....: | 3,250-0 | 1423-5] 279-9 we = | 4,953-4 
M 3,240-0/ 1431-1] 2519 .. | 4,923-0 





Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market made a further 
increase in its bid for Treasury bills at 
the tender on Friday last, by 3d. to 
£99 15s. 3d. per cent. This brought its 
discount rate to around 4! per cent, com- 
pared with 5} per cent at the tender two 
weeks before and over 5} per cent on 
the day after the increase in Bank rate 
in mid-February. 

The offer of bills at last week’s tender 
was under-allotted, by {£10 million to 
£240 million, equal to the allotment in 
the previous week. Total applications rose 
by £2.5 million to £397.9 million ; and 
the upshot was that despite its higher bid, 
the market suffered a fall in its allotment, 
from 61 per cent to an average of 514 per 
cent. The market’s application for the 
g2-day bills offered on account of the 
August Bank holiday was allotted in full ; 
that for the 91-day maturities secured 
45 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the 
offer was restored to £250 million. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have continued rather uneven; and in 
phases of stringency the Bank has helped 
the market through substantial special 
purchases. The stringency abated some- 
what on Tuesday (though small, special 
aid was still needed), and on Wednesday 
market supplies of funds were easily ade- 
quate. The banks then bought some July 
maturities at 4%} per cent, but earlier in 
the week they succeeded in maintaining 
the previous rate of 4% per cent. 


Financial 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % } Discount rates % 
43%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days. 54-54 
it rates (max) 3months 54-54 
SN 4.8 ephae ae 3} 4months 54-54 
Discount houses .. RS i 6 months 53-54 
Money Day-to-day.. 34-4) | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods . : 4 Smonths 6-6} 
Treas. bills 2months 49 4months 6-6} 
3months 5 i 6months 6-7 





* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








{£ million 
May 1l,] May 2, | May 9 
1955 1956 1956 
Issue Department* : 

Notes in circulation...... 1,740-2 | 1848-7 | 1,855-7 
Notes in banking dept.... 35-1 26-6 19-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,771-2 | 1871-2 | 1,871-3 
Other securities. ......... 0-8 0-8 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 

! 

Banking Department : | 

Deposits : j 
Public accounts.......... | 20-1 9-8 | 16-5 
Treasury special account... | 4-9 3-1 | 3-1 
Ws 3's 5) yaucbacas =< j 251-5 231-9 228-3 
7 REN ae a } 63-2 16-3 74-6 
WTA cb eednkehccnesaas |; 339-7 321-1 | 322-5 

Securities : 
GOUMNIIIEE on boi ccc avces | 276-9 271-0 | 278-6 
Discounts and advances.. | 29:2 23-9 | 24-8 
SN esi d dd pdaedeeen tis i 14-0 15-4 | 15-5 
EE: Ft OER 320-1 310-3 | 318-9 
Banking department reserve. 37-5 28-6 | 21-6 

° ° | °o 
o 4o ‘oe 

carceiaséeis 11-0 8-3 6-7 





* Government debt is /11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue increased to {1,875 million from £1,825 million 
on March 21, 1956. 


capital £14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 















| Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of : — pmeanes 
Tender | | : Average Allotted 
| Offered | — | allotted Rate of at Max. 

' Allotment | Rate* 


1955 s 4. % 
May 6/| 230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0] 78 3:59 | 41 
1956 
Feb. 3/| 250-0 | 395-4 | 250-0] 82 6-14 44 
» 10} 260-0 | 389-6 | 260-0 || 82 8-71 52 
» 32} 250-0 | 368-7 | 250-0 1105 5-88 49 
» 24} 220-0 | 404-4 | 220-0] 104 4-31 % 
Mar. 2] 240-0 | 399-1 | 240-0} 104 0-86 38 
» 9} 240-0 | 404-7 | 240-0 | 104 2-23 | 37 
» 16} 240-0 | 381-4 | 240-0} 104 3-89 | 46. 
» 23 | 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0} 102 2-16 | 68 
» 29 | 280-0 | 410-1 | 280-0] 103 3-66 | & 
j | 
April 6 | 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0] 103 5-55 58 
» 13} 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 | 102 5-97 60 
20 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0} 102 4-55 | 43 
” 27} 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0] 100 1-95 | 61- 
| 
May 4| 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0] 99 0-35 | 45 


. 
* On May 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. 3d. 
secured 45 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offering yesterday was for {250 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 













Official 
Rates 


May 9 May 3 May 4 















United States $... 





Market Rates: Spot 


May 7 





May 8 


| May 5 | May 9 

















2-78-2-82 - 8039 -2-80%| 2-80j-2-81 2-80j-2-81 2- 803-281 2-80%-2-81 | 2-803-2-81 
Canadisa §....... | an 2-794-2-798 | 2-79§-2-794 | 2-79§-2-79} (2-794, -2-79,% 2-78-2718 4h 2-784 -2- 80% 
| French Fr.......- | 972-65-987-35 | 9854-9854 985}-9854 9854-9854 985}-9853 9853-9854 9852-9858 
PE FEY av occus ts 12-15 -12-33 QI12-27§-12- 273) 12-27$-12- 273) 12-27-12 - 274, 12- 27§-12- 278)12-27h-12-27§ 12-27-12-274 
| Belgian Fr. . | 138-95- 39-70 139-72}- 139-724- 139-70- 139-70- 139- 70- 
‘3 141-05 139-75 139-77} 139-77} 139-75 139-75 139-75 
| Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-673-10-67§ 10-67}-10-68 | 10-67-10-67}/10-66§-10-66§, 10-67-10-67},10-674-10-673 
| W. Ger. D>Mk 11-67 &-11- 84 p11 - 73h-11- 73} 11-73§-11- 73% L1- 73R-11- 73§\11- 73g—11-73f 1L-73h-11- 735} 11- 753-11 - 735 
Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-30 | 80-10-80-30  80-10-80-30 80-10-80-50 | 80-10-80- 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-17623 1754-1755 17543-17554 | 17544-17554 1755-1755} | 1755}-1756 17563-17574 
Swedish Kr......- 14-37§-14-593 [14-56}-14- 564 14-56§-14-56§ 14- 569-14 - 56§,14-56}-14- 564 14-56}-14-56} 14- 563-14 - 563 
| Danish Kr . «2 -| 19-19}-19- 485 [19-394 -19- 39})19- 39$-19- 39$/19- 39Z—-19- 398) 19- 39%-19- 59§ 19- 39f-19- 39% 19- 39$-19- 398 
| Norwegian Kr ee 19- 85-20-15 [20-00j-20-01}/20-00g-20- 01% 20-00§-20- 014 20-00{—20- 014 20-005-20-O1$ 20-005-20-01) 
One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $ . #-ic. pm t-;c. pm 4c. pm i-4.c. pm i-%c. pm i-%c. pm 
Canadian $.. }-4c. pm | §-4c. pm +-%c. pm s-Ae. pm | t-éc. pm | }-4c. pm 
French Fr. .. 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par | 2 pm-par | 2 pin-par 
Swiss Fr.... 3-2ic. pm | 2}-2}c. pm 23-2}c. pm 23-2}c. pm 23-2)c. pm 24-2c. pm 
Belgian Fr i-} pm i-*% pm i-*% pm *-*& pm fe-te pm tk-*k pm 
Dutch Gid ; 2}-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2§-2c. pm | 2}-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 
W. Ger. D-BEK.. . occ cccccecees 1}-lipf. pm | 1}-3pf. pm 1}-ipf. pm 1}-3pf. pm 1-ipf. pm l-ipf: pm 
De De ci 4 . 4 ance waenege bees 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 
Swedish Kr 44-346 pm | 44-3)6 pm 44-3465 pm 45-346 pm 4-3 pm 4-36 pm 
PME... ante paeduedn Ra Snd 526 pm | 520 pm 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pm — 5-26 pm 
| Norwegian Kr... ... 2.2.08 seeee-- 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........- 249/14 } 249/14 } ; 249/1 249/04 249/1} 





| nd | 





















.. but 
he doesn’t 
take chances with 
his money 


He’s prepared to risk a broken limb, but not a broken 


future. By investing in Abbey National he takes a safe 











line and a profitable one. His money earns 3%, 








income tax paid by the Society. This is equal to 








£5 . 4.4 per cent to investors who pay income tax at 








the standard rate. For full particulars, write now for 





the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


























Member of the Building Societies Association 


























ABBEY HOUSE~- BAKER STREET* LONDON: N.W.1 
Telephone: WELBECK 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 
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(1 ) A BEACON 


{ vo wuGHT 
THE WAY... , 


an geil ali Siecle 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 660 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 138 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 


THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 


West End Branch: 123 Pali Mali, London SW1 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - MALAYA - BURMA 
SINGAPORE + HONGKONG - CHINA - MAURITIUS 
THAILAND JAPAN 
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‘ian in > 
i ~s 


Any wn " _ 
Questions aa Ye 


about os 
AUSTRALIA eo, 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 

Bank of Adelaide. This service, Frame 
together with every kind of 

banking facility, is available 


a i iy q 
Che Bank of Advelaide 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 
















































































London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 


‘1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No, 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741, Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84, Telex No. 053/820 


80 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 
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SCOTLAND’S 
OLDEST 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


A World-Wide 
Organisation Transacting 


All Classes of Insurance 


General Manager 


WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: ¢ Lothbury, London, E.C.2 






THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
es 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 

projected interests in the Dominion, 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 


Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager: | 
Asst. Manager: A. E. Abel. R D. Moore. 





Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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With us SERVICE 


is a Tradition 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 
behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 
industrial development of South Africa. 

Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 
information services to meet every need of the merchant, manufacturer and 


tourist alike, through some 725 offices in South, East and Central Africa. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 


Head Office : 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 
Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street - Hamburg Agency: Speersort, 6 
* OUR NINETY-FOURTH YEAR* 


complete 


insurance protection 
and service 
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DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a_ particular 
feature of its service to customers. 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of 
Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local know- 
ledge and with the care and con- 





sideration of your branch manager, 
the “* personal touch ” is achieved. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


28-30, Park Row, 1. 


Heau Office 


Leeds District Office: 
Liverpool District Office: 4, Water Street, 2. 
Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, 2. 
Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


er. ee 7 
Riera 
Rae ere 


HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (as at 31st December 1955) £342,791,010 


























Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 7oo branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada, 


a 





London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 850 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada im 1869 












What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 


OPEN FIRE! 


You never know when a red-hot 
coal may shoot out on to your 
carpet; fires have such an 
unhappy knack of spitting be- 
hind one’s back. But with our 
Householders Comprehensive 
Policy, the accident will not burn 
a hole in your pocket. 


LOOK FORWARD TO IT. 
Old age seems a long way off— 
until you get there. After a 
lifetime’s labours, it’s good to 








re TO-DAY’S TRAFFIC, a step off the pavement is too 
often a step into hospital. 

and aren’t we all?—should carry a London Assurance 
Personal Accident Policy in his knapsack. 
to worry about loss of earnings and medical expenses—and 
he doesn’t throw a financial spanner in the family works. 


That’s why every walker— 


He won't have 


know you can start your new 
life on your own two feet. A 
regular investment in one of our 
Retirement Policies helps you 
to look forward to your retire- 
ment with equanimity and 


aplomb. 
eo at 


These are three policies from a 
wide selection. Should you want 
to know more about us, our other 
policies, or insurance problems 
generally, our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept. 6, Londen, 
E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE ™ P 
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Are you on the look-out 
i Sy 
4 \ge=SS¥3 for new trade connections 
hala 
in Sweden 


‘ (A BP 

Contact us through your bankers, and you 
will receive all the information required on 
trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 


~—— 


importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Giteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
af 210 offices all over Sweden 
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HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





ALLIANCE 





ASSURANCK COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Established 1824 $3: 

The Finest Service iit 

for i: 

All Classes of Insurance 












ASSETS £264,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £11,800,000 















REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 










HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 







LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 





Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Butters on both sides 


Bread-and-butter is such an accepted part of 
our lives that we might be excused for. taking 
it for granted. Only when it has some extra 
quality does it penetrate our consciousness. When, 
for instance, we discover a piece which has 
butter on both sides. 
It is often such seemingly trivial extras which give life 
its stimulus. Like taking out the usual bread-and-butter 
Life or Endowment policy with Legal & General 
and finding that, because it is “with profits”, a 


generous annual addition comes along. 


LEGALW&IGENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: CHAncery 4444 


Overseas Offices: 


London, New York, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay 


, Asian development is a World Problem. 
Karachi, Hongkong 


The Road to Asian advancement is through economic progress 
by Asian countries. 
Japan can play a prominent role in the economic rehabilitation 
and development of Asian countries. 
The Mitsubishi Bank Limited, the leading bank- 
ing institution in Japan, maintains close contact 
with business leaders and the principal enter- 
AFFILIATE + prises in Japan. It is in an eminently satisfactory 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA * position to serve you in every type of business 





Domestic Offices: 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya 
Osaka, Kobe & other main 


cities in Japan 


OG ease 7 


San Francisco, Los Angeles | with Japan. 
Gardena 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) | UL SC UERSENS TL Sy Le Binh 


OKYO CAPITAL PAID-UP: ¥2 750,000,000 
TH E BANK OF | HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi Tokyo 


BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
HEAD OFFICE: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 


82 King William Street London. E.C.4 
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‘Qiottinghamshire 
for lace... 


‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Nottinghamshire for lace. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 

world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 

Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 

consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 

bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 


,.. the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 


% The range of *‘ Yorkshire’ policies is all-embracing. 


Whether you are interested in Life Assurance ; A NCE C I | 
insurance against fire or burglary ; of a motor car, ompa ny r { ( 
bicycle, television or radio set, a camera or pair of 

binoculars ; indemnity against personal accident 


or even the insurance of your prize bull, there 
is a Policy suitable for you. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 









The Business Mans 



















THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


Gateway to Australia 
BANKING CORPORATION 
| 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING --- _£8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . 






HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9. Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aidworth M. D. Scott 

































BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lanypur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh aan Point Muar * 
(DIA Penang SIA} i i : S : di 
CEYLON ee ae, Sestak If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending 
Colombo Calcutta eo apa) your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM imi son : 
Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. By 
Osaka ° , . . . . . 
pAWA(WAVA) Son a using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can obtain all the 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York i ise 
ae i Sees a data necessary for the launching of a successful enterprise 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakaa VIETNAM AT i 0 N A L BA ny K 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED Oo F AU Sy T g r T D 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors js also undertaken by ALAS i A L 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 1 aie Z 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE (Incorporated in Victoria) 















HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


236TH ANNUAL REPORT 


GROUP PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £30 MILLION 


LORD KINDERSLEY REVIEWS A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The two hundred and thirty-sixth Annual 
General Court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance will be held on May 30th at the office 


of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kindersley, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


_ Before I review the report and accounts 
for 1955, I wish to refer to changes that have 
occurred in the Court of Directors, 


THE LATE LORD BICESTER 


My first duty is the sad one of recalling to 
the Proprietors the death, on February 17th 
last, of our Honorary Life Governor, Lord 
Bicester. On behalf of his colleagues in the 
Court of Directors and all those members of 
the staff of the Corporation and its associated 
companies who share the privilege of having 
known him, I wish to pay a tribute to the 
qualities which made him so greatly respected 
during his long and colourful business life 
and which ensure that he will always be 
remembered with deep affection. 


Vivian Smith’s influence upon the fortunes 
of this Corporation was profound. Indeed 
he was the principal architect of our growth 
to the eminent position which the group now 
occupies in the insurance world. For more 
than 60 years he was a member of the Court ; 
the last 40 he spent as our Governor. He 
was in almost daily contact with the other 
Governors and the Executive who were 
stimulated by his shrewd advice, imaginative 
judgment and above all by his great charm 
of manner. He was the embodiment of the 
City of London at its best and his loss is 
one which we all feel very deeply. 


I am conscious of the difficult task I shall 
have in following Lord Bicester as your 
Governor, to which office the Court of 
Directors did me the honour of electing me 
in November last. I am especially fortunate 
in being able to count upon the invaluable 
support of the Sub-Governor, the Honourable 
David Bowes-Lyon and of the Deputy 
Governor, Mr Leslie Farrow. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


In the early part of this year we accepted 
with regret the resignation of Lord Charles 
Cavendish-Bentinck who had been a Director 
for fifty years and I wish to record our appre- 
ciation of all he has done to further the 
Corporation’s interests. 


On a happier note I welcome the Right 
Honourable Viscount Ingleby to the Court. 
Lord Ingleby, who until recently was a 
Minister of the Crown, is well known for his 
record of public service, and he is also an old 
friend of the Corporation. He was a Local 
Director at our Leeds Branch from 1931 to 
1939 and has now agreed to serve once more 
as a Local Director there in addition to his 
Head Office appointment. 


Another recent addition to the Court is 
Captain the Right Honourable Lord Teyn- 
ham, DSO, DSC, RN, who also has a fine 
record of public service. 


There are two Local Directors whom I 
would like to mention especially. 


Sir Robert Menzies has just retired from 
India, where, for 25 years a member of our 
board, he has been a most loyal friend of the 
Corporation and a tower of strength to our 
managers in that territory. We wish him 


many happy years of retirement in this 
country. 


Sir Keith Smith, the Chairman of our 
Australian Board, died at the end of last year. 
He too was a very old friend of ours whose 
loss is deeply felt. 


Sir Nicholas E. Waterhouse, KBE, who has 
been our auditor since 1911 has expressed the 
wish to relinquish his appointment in favour 
of his firm Price Waterhouse & Company. 
This change from a personal appointment to 
that of a firm is in conformity with modern 
practice and at the Annual General Court 
stockholders will be asked to consider a pro- 
posal to this effect. I mention the matter 
here because I do not want to allow the occa- 
sion to pass without referring to the great 
obligation we are all under to Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse for his valuable guidance over 
sO many years. The warm thanks of the 
Proprietors are certainly due to him for his 
outstanding services on their behalf. 


1955 IN RETROSPECT 


No doubt you will expect me to comment 
briefly upon the economic and other condi- 
tions which affected last year’s trading. 


Since the last war we have fortunately not 
experienced the series of booms and slumps 
which were the economic pattern of the inter- 
war years. Instead, the western world has 
benefited generally by steady industrial and 
commercial expansion although progress has 
been checked from time to time. But diffi- 
culties have emerged and even up to the 
present day, in spite of the progressive 
imposition of monetary and other disinfla- 
tionary measures, the country has not yet 
been successful in eliminating the excessive 
domestic demands upon the economy with 
the consequential distortion of our balance of 
payments and the resultant strain on gold 
and dollar reserves. These obstinate prob- 
lems which are shared to a greater or lesser 
degree by so many other countries have had 
an important bearing on our operations. 


In common with other British insurers 
we are now devoting an increasing amount 
of time, thought, effort and money to what 
might justly be called a “social service” in 
the form of loss prevention in all spheres. 
This work carried on through our technical 
staff tends, in spite of the increased hazards 
of modern life, to control the cost of insur- 
ance with a corresponding benefit to the com- 
munity, It also tends to act as a brake on 
our premium income but even so, and despite 


the disturbing effect of economic restrictions 
in many territories in which we operate we 
were able, by expanding our business, to 
raise the combined ‘ire, accident and marine 
premium income by over {1 million to a total 
of £27,176,000. 


The Life Department also was able to 
write a record volume of new business and, 
if its premium income is taken into account, 
the group can be credited with an aggregate 
annual premium oollection of over {£30 
million for the first time. I am sure that you 
will also find the individual records of our 
underwriting departments for 1955 no less 
satisfactory. 


We have continued our policy of keeping 
in close touch with our wide-spread organi- 
sation, and during the year the General 
Manager and other members of the executive 
paid a number of visits to overseas branches. 
These opportunities for discussion “on the 
spot” combined with periodical visits by our 
overseas managers to this country are of 
great value in keeping the management pro- 
perly informed about conditions abroad and 
it is an aspect of our work which we cannot 
afford to neglect. 


Regular contact is also maintained with 
our branches in this country and our annual 
branch managers’ conference which was in- 
augurated as long ago as 1919 still proves 
to be of the greatest benefit to all concerned. 


INVESTMENTS 


Your Directors recognised that the 
accelerating inflation of 1955, not only at 
home but also throughout the rest of the 
Commonwealth and even in North America, 
would have to be checked by government 
imposed monetary measures. 


Accordingly we shortened sail well before 
the full impact of rising interest rates affected 
quotations for marketable securities. This 
policy has been maintained despite the very 
high yields now offered by fixed interest bear- 
ing securities, and it has led to our holding 
substantial cash balances and a large port- 
folio of treasury bills and other short term 
bonds. I am quite confident that the tem- 
porary but moderate sacrifice of interest in- 
come inherent in this and other appropriate 
investment policies designed to protect 
capital values will be of inestimable benefit 
in the next few years. 


Although, naturally, security for our 
policyholders must remain the paramount 
consideration in deciding our investment 
policy we certainly do not overlook the 
national interest in such matters. For exam- 
ple, despite our determined liquidity policy, 
we still were able to invest an additional 
£1,700,000 of Life Fund monies in the 
securities of industrial and commercial com- 
panies of the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monweaith. 


At the head of the following comments 
upon our individual departmental accounts 
I have included three years’ comparative 
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figures so as to provide a better measure of 
the results of our underwriting. 


LIFE ACCOUNI 


Nett new Gross fund at 
Sums Interest Year 
Year Assured Premium- Income End 


{ f ¢ 

1955 .. 9,559,132 2,730,200 1 321 153 25 550,794 
1954... 8,869,438 2.483.357 1,224,600 24 232,051 
1953... 7414 284 2 343,102 1143,310 23,346 680 

Life Assurance today is looked upon as 
one of the most valuable and attractive forms 
of saving and the foregoing figures briefly 
summarise the steady but excellent develop- 
ment of this account 


Claims by death and maturity = at 
£1,628,125 were some £8,000 greater than 
the year before, and the death claims are 
once again well within the expected mor- 
tality 

The rate of gross interest earned was 
£5 8s. Sd. per cent which compares with 
£5 4s. 9d. per cent the year before A 
materially greater increase in interest income 
could have been achieved had we not 
followed the investment policy, to which 4 
have already referred in some detail, designed 
to safeguard capital values to the detriment 
of immediate income. 


The Annuity and Capital Redemption 
Funds have also made satisfactory progress. 
For the former of course, a greatly enlarged 
field of activity has been opened up by the 
recent budget proposals dealing with pension 
arrangements for the self-employed 


FIRE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 


Nett 
Year Premiums Surpius Ratio 
£ £ % 
eee 9,597,570 998,408 10-4 
| eee 9,763,652 700,944 7-2 
RRS ahen 48a 9,541 464 1,142 952 12-0 


The small reduction in premium income, 
as compared with 1954 is mainly attributable 
to two causes ; reductions in premium rates 
and the devaluation of certain foreign cur- 
rencies, but the overall underwriting surplus 
of £998,408 is again a most satisfactory out- 
come of operations at home as well as of our 
large overseas business. 


In the United Kingdom the estimated fire 
wastage of £27,645,000 for 1955 exceeded by 
54 per cent the highest total previously 
recorded in a year, and this figure does not 
include consequential loss or the damage 
caused by the many special perils written to 
a steadily increasing extent in the fire depart- 
ment. The fact that under house-holders’ 
comprehensive policies the claims for dam- 
age caused by storm, tempest, flood and the 
bursting of pipes again exceeded those caused 
by fire emphasises the necessity for this form 
of cover, and its value to the public. 


The work of loss prevention to which | 
have already referred has become an integral 
part of the transaction of fire insurance. The 
services of our extensive survey departments, 
our participation in the field of fire research 
and in the formulation of regulations and 
recommendations for the safe operation of 
domestic and industrial equipment are all 
directed towards assisting the public to 
obtain immunity from havoc, interruption 
and loss caused by fire and related perils. 
It is a costly part of our establishment, but 
work in which we take a considerable pride 


Although, overseas, the year 1955 might 
be classified as uneventful in the sense that 
there was a comparative absence of spec- 
tacular disasters such as we have had in the 
past few years, it was not without its difficul- 
ties. Operating as we do in so many different 
countries, there are always interesting and 
sometimes complicated problems to be faced 


arising out of some change in the political 
or economic scene in one territory of 
another ; and although referred to here they 
are by no means confined to the fire depart- 
ment 


MARINE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 
Fund Ratio to 


Nett as at Nett 
Year Premiums Dec. 31 Prem ums 
fb f %o 
Cs Scasess 1,829,182 3,775,030 206-4 
Pees caceck 1,766,950 3,771,715 213-5 
ot eae eet 1883979 3,753,396 199-2 


Upon the closing of the 1953 account it is 
gratifying to be able to report a transfer of 
{275,091 to the profit and loss account ; this 
total compares with £289,548 released a year 
ago 


The 1954 account seems to be running 
off no less satisfactorily than that of the year 
that preceded it, while the 1955 account has 
also peen developing reasonably well so far 
despite the highly competitive state of the 
market, both at home and abroad. At any 
rate the amount of this fund at the end of 
1955, representing as it did over 200 per cent 
of premium income, should be adequate pro- 
vision for the leaner times that marine 
underwriting may experience in the next 
few years. 


Underwriters on the hull side of our busi- 
ness are still faced, as they have been for a 
number of years, with the ever increasing 
cost of ship repairs, and there is little doubt 
that, had it not been for the comparative 
absence of serious major casualties there 
would have been little if any balance remain- 
ing in hull underwriting accounts of recent 
years Past experience tells us that this 
freedom from total losses is unlikely to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and it may well be that 
we shall have to face a more normal casualty 
rate in the future. If this is so, then without 
doubt some corresponding increase in hull 
premiums will be needed by underwriters 
to meet the rising cost of ship repairs. Our 
problems are not made any easier by ship- 
owners postponing any but the most essential 
repair work; and we would welcome a 
greater sense of urgency in the handling of 
General Average adjustments. 


Conditions in the cargo market have not 
changed to any great extent in the last twelve 
months, and although competition has been 
extremely keen, there seems at long last a 
realisation that, with many rates down well 
below prewar level, it is necessary for under- 
writers to call a halt to this trend unless they 


are prepared to face serious deficits in their 
accounts. 


I am certainly glad to see that the market 
in London has in recent months given a lead 
towards the exclusion from the scope of 
marine covers of what are really normal 
trading risks. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT UNDERWRITING 


ACCOUNT 
Nett 
Year ee Surplus Ratio 
£ 0 
Pan sss 15,749,862 611,786 3% 
SO Ss 14,485,940 867,910 6:0 
ie 14,188,469 942,925 6-7 


The substantial addition to aggregate 
premium income last year, at well over 
£1,250,000, is indicative of the virile pro- 
gress in both the home and overseas fields ; 
it reflects also an increasing appreciation by 
the public of the extent to which insurance 
serves their interests by providing protection 
against the financial consequences of acci- 
dental misfortune. 


The necessity for such protection has been 
the impetus behind the great advance of 
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accident insurance in recent years. We are 

ratified to realise that our own progress js 
in fact, a direct measure of the ever increas. 
ing service to the public which we have been 
privileged to provide—a service ranging from 


indemnifying a private individual agains: his 
legal liability for accidents affecting his 
fellow citizens, at a cost of a few shillings. to 
participating in the insurances, running into 
thousands and perhaps millions of pounds, 
relating to some great project which, by 


directing or harnessing natural resources, may 
change the economic life of an entire terri- 
tory. 


We are confident that in the future, as in 
the past, we shall be able to play our part 
in providing the protection which will be 
needed by continued social, scientific and 
industrial development. 


A matter of major concern to us is the 
appalling toll of the roads arising from motor 
accidents. All over the world the constantly 
increasing wastage of both ~ human and 
material assets from road accidents necessi- 
tates frequent revisions in and adjustment of 
the basis of premiums for motor insurance, 
and no real measure of stability in 
rates can be expected in the circumstances 
It is high time that, from the welter of 
plans which have been drawn up and 
the vast sum of money which the 
Government of this country annually extracts 
from motorists by one means or another, we 
saw some practical benefit in the shape of 
improved roads 


The result of our operations during the 
year is that, after making full provision for 
all outstanding liabilities and creating the 
customary 40 per cent reserve in respect of 
the large increase in premium income, we 
are able to transfer the satisfactory sum of 
£611,786 to the profit and loss account. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARIMEN! 


The business of this department is expand- 
ing. Earnings for the year have again ex- 
ceeded the previous highest level, and, as 
has been stressed before, the influence of 
this department’s work upon our affairs 1s 
not confined to the transfer it makes to the 
Profit and Loss Account. This was £17,400 
last year compared with £7,751 and £2,252 
for 1954 and 1953 respectively, but the profi! 
for 1955 had the benefit of some non- 
recurring fees connected with certain long- 
standing trusteeships. 


As Trustee for debenture and other stock 
issues the Corporation’s services continue [o 
be in demand, and we act in this capacity, 
or as Pension Fund Trustees for some of 
the leading industrial undertakings. There 
have been appointments also as Executor in 
many new wills, and as Trustee in Private 
Trusts of all descriptions. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of these accounts we 
have first the income derived from the inves'- 
ment of our general funds. At £1,354,21! 
this figure is nearly £160,000 more than last 
year the increase being largely attributable 
to a full year’s employment of the proceeds 
of our new capital issue made in the latter 
half of 1954, and this increase would have 
been gfeater but for two adverse factors. 
Firstly an investment policy designed to pro- 
tect capital values, even to the detriment of 
income ; and secondly an exceptionally large 
transfer made at the beginning of 1955 ‘0 
satisfy the greater liability for future pensions 
arising from special salary increases granted 
to the staff during the last three years ‘ 
meet the general rise in the cost of living. 


The departmental transfers including ‘h* 
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nitial instalment of the proprietors share in 
the 1952-54 valuation surplus totalled 
(2,003,895. 


On the expenditure side you will see that 
the principal items are £1,606,484 absorbed 
by home and overseas taxation and £940,111 
aggregate transfers in respect of our liability 
‘or Staff Pensions. Arrangements have now 
been made which I hope will enable any 
necessary transfers to the pension funds to 
be spread more evenly over the years in 
future. 


After taking into account the balance from 
he previous year and one or two relatively 
minor adjustments there remains a disposable 

im of £4,112,850. 


DIVIDEND 


Having regard to the buoyancy of our 
premium income and the satisfactory under- 
writing surplus derived therefrom, coupled 
with the very favourable margin that existed 
it the year end between the aggregate book 
alue and market value of the invested funds, 
the Court of Directors decided to recommehd 

rise in the rate of final dividend to 20 per 
ent. Added to the 10 per cent interim 
jistribution in November last the total divi- 
dend for the year will amount to 30 per 
cent as compared with 25 per cent for the 
previous year. 

I do not wish the Proprietors to assume 
that they can look forward to annual addi- 
tions to the dividend—of 5 per cent or any 
other figure. Whilst the total dividend for 
any one year will of necessity have to be 
judged in the light of then current conditions, 
I suggest that it might be wise to base 
expectations upon the probability that there 
may be a year or two of consolidation at 
the present rate. 


STAFF 


While general prosperity, coupled with a 
measure of good fortune, played its part in 
this successful 236th year of the Corporation’s 
history, the major credit for the fine achieve- 
ments summarised by the accounts belongs 
to the staff at all levels to whom the Pro- 
prietors owe so much and to whom I, on 
behalf of the Court, gladly express gratitude. 
rhroughout the group, in this country and 
abroad, their work is highly appreciated. In 
particular I must thank our General Man- 
ager, Mr H. A. Walters, and the other 
members of the executive for the able manner 
- which they have discharged their responsi- 
1uies, 


With the continued expansion of our busi- 
ness we have been paying special attention 
during the past few years to the recruitment 
of staff of the right calibre, and some while 
ago we inaugurated a series of special train- 
ing courses. Although these were originally 
introduced primarily for the purpose of train- 
ing Our staff in this country, their scope has 
since been extended and they now embrace 
-andidates for our overseas service. 


The results to date have been most encour- 
iging and they have been achieved mainly 
‘through the hard work and enthusiasm of 
several of our senior technical officials who, 
in their capacity as tutors; have devoted 
much time and ingenuity to this venture. I 
would like them to accept from me a special 
word of thanks for their efforts which repre- 
sent a valuable contribution to our affairs. 


May I also send greetings to our Local 
Directors and to our Agents and other friends 
throughout the world—in which category I 
would like to include the many friends we 
nave among the brokers. We thank them for 
their support and we believe that we give 
them good service in returm 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
On June Ist at the Company’s Head Office, 
92 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment to Shareholders by the Chairman, Mr 
Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, OBE, which 
has been circulated with the Report, Accounts 
and Balance Sheets for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


While our results in some directions were 
below the standard of recent years—except 
in the case of Life business—they were, 
taken all round, by no means unsatisfactory. 
What is satisfactory is that we continue to 
hold our place in the world’s markets—an 
accomplishment which is especially important 
in these highly competitive and testing times. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1955 £6,237,496 
Net Premium Income 1954 £5,931,206 
Increase 


£306,290 





The increase in premium income was, as 
it happens, spread proportionately over the 
whole of our business as derived from the 
home field, the United States and the 
Commonwealth and general overseas fields. 
As to claims, our experience at home and in 
the USA was rather better than in 1954. Our 
claims experience in the Commonwealth and 
general overseas areas was rather less favour- 
able than in the previous year but there was 
nothing in particular to account for this which 
calls for special comment. 


The underwriting profit amounted to 
£384,686 (6.1 per cent), as compared with 
£434,950 (7.3 per cent) in 1954. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1955 £3,015,761 
Net Premium Income 1954 £2,807,985 
Increase £207,776 





As might be expected, it was Motor busi- 
ness which was largely responsible for the 
increase in volume and it was to this class of 
business also that a distinct worsening of our 
over-all claims experience was due. Much as 
I dislike saying so, I must confess that I 
entertain considerable doubts whether the 
rate increases which have been given effect to 
in various parts of the world in recent years 
—in the case of the United Kingdom, last 
year—are likely to prove to be sufficient. 


The underwriting profit emerging from 
our activities, namely £70,343 (2.3 per cent) 
was much lower than that in 1954, viz. 
£250,179 (8.9 per cent). 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1955 £776,478 
Net Premium Income 1954 £735,762 
Increase £40,716 





The main source of the somewhat larger 
volume of premium income was our overseas 
business. 

During the year major casualties continued 
to be light both in character and in number 
and, possibly for this reason, the deteriora- 


tion in cargo rates still unfortunately persists. 
A welcome event is the recent introduction— 
reintroduction might be a better word—of a 
limitation on the period of cover after the 
discharge of cargo. It is hoped that this 
measure, which many will describe as over- 
due rather than precipitate, will be given the 
support that it clearly warrants by all who 
concern themselves with marine insurance 
business: possibly also it may indirectly 
have the effect of relieving the congestion 
of cargo which is experienced nowadays at so 
many ports. This should be beneficial in 
more directions than one. 


The sum of £150,000 has been transferred 
to Profit and Loss Account and, after this 
transfer, the Marine Fund at the close of the 
year was £1,341,840. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


1955 was another record year for the Life 
Department. The total premium income 
exceeded three million pounds for the first 
time. 

New business, both Assurance and 
Deferred Annuity, showed an increase over 
the corresponding totals for the previous year. 
Net new sums _ assured _amounted to 
£7,363,273 and new Deferred Annuities 
secured £567,599 per annum. 


The expense ratio rose by 13s. 6d. to 
£11 10s. 8d, per cent. This was due partly 
to increasing costs and partly to the large 
volume of new business transacted. 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund 
amounted to £29,034,808 at the end of the 
year, an increase in the year of over two 
million pounds, 

The gross rate of interest amounted to 
£5 6s. 8d. per cent as against £5 per cent in 
1954; the net rate was £4 8s. 5d. per cent 
as against £4 3s. per cent. 


The actuarial valuation at December 3lst 
last revealed a surplus of £1,068,073, includ- 
ing £524,928 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year. A reversionary bonus of 45s. per 
cent per annum calculated on sums assured 
and existing bonuses has been declared in 
respect of the three years 1953 to 1955. 
£200,000 was applied to strengthen reserves 
and the balance of £104,901 has been carried 
forward. 


The increase of 10s. per cent per annum 
in our rate of bonus makes “ Atlas” with- 
profits policies extremely attractive—especi- 
ally the larger policies for which the rates of 
premium have recently been reduced. Our 
non-profit premiums are highly competitive 
and here also we have reduced our rates for 
the larger policies. Our terms for staff pen- 
sion schemes are also attractive. We welcome 
the Chancellor’s recent proposals to extend, 
to the self-employed and to others not pro- 
vided for under staff pension schemes, tax 
relief in respect of provision for retirement. 
This long-overdue concession will un- 
doubtedly result in a considerable addition 
to savings and thus more than compensate 
for the comparatively modest loss of tax to 
the Revenue. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After providing for the dividend at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. per share, Is. 6d. per share of 
which was paid in October last, the carry- 
forward amounts to £1,333,485. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


- ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN TRAFFIC 


AND FINANCIAL RESULTS 


GREATER OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


PROGRAMME OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


MR 


The annual general meeting of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company was held on 
May 2nd in Montreal, Mr W. A. Mather, 
the chairman, presiding 


The President, Mr N. R. Crump, address- 
ing the meeting, said: The Report of your 
Directors for 1955 which: was distributed to 
shareholders a month ago contains a compre- 
hensive survey of the operations of your 
Company for the year’s results of 1955. There 
was an encouraging improvement in both 
volume of traffic and financial results of rail- 
way operations. Especially noteworthy were 
improvements achieved in service and opera- 
ting efficiency and effective steps which were 
taken to meet increased competition in trans- 
portation field. 

You may, I believe, feel justly proud of 
the part played by Canadian Pacific in serving 
the expansion of the nation’s business in 1955. 
Results of ocean steamship operations were 
considerably better and other income bene- 
fited also from an increase in dividend 
income. Receipts from petroleum _ rents 
royalties and reservation fees which have 
developed into stable source of income were 
moderately higher. 


PUBLICATION OF SEMI-ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL RESULTS 


It has been felt by your Directors that 
shareholders might wish to have published 
for their information the semi-annual finan- 
cial results of your Company ; accordingly 
arrangements are being made for release to 
the Press of a statement of income account 
as soon after mid-year as figures become 
available. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1956 


The pace of economic expansion has con- 
tinued strong into 1956, and railway revenue 
for the first quarter has shown an increase 
of 12 per cent over that of the previous 
year. Your traffic officers feel that while 
gains of this order are unlikely to continue 
throughout the year neither does there 
appear at this time to be reason to look for 
any pronounced decreases. Increased freight 
rates on the movement of international and 
related traffic are anticipated to result in 
increased revenues during the year of some 
$5 million. 


WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


A Conciliation Board appointed by 
Minister of Labour to mediate dispute 
between your Company and its non-opera- 
ting employees arising from demands for an 
18 per cent wage increase and other benefits 
made its report under date of April 9th. 

The Majority Report filed by the Chair- 
man and the Nominee of Unions recom- 
mended a two-year contract effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, providing for a series of wage 
increases aggregating 11 per cent, a contri- 
butory health and welfare plan and pay for 
two additional statutory holidays to hourly 


N. R. CRUMP ON THE PROSPECTS 


rated employees. The majority of the 
Board identified the Crows Nest Pass rates 
on grain and flour as a major factor adversely 
affecting railway revenues. They took the 
position, however, that such circumstances 
should not be allowed to place the employees 
of the railways at any disadvantage by com- 
parison with workers in durable goods indus- 
tries, but they did not recommerid imme- 
diate parity with wage level of such indus- 
tries. 

The Nominee of the Railways in a 
Minority Report rejected durable goods 
standard for railway wage determination 
because of basic differences between railways 
and durable goods industries. It was his 
recommendation that railway wages should 
meet a test of adequacy and any increase 
above such level of adequacy should be 
governed by railways’ ability to pay. Ade- 
quacy of railway wages should be tested in 
his view by the average earnings of all paid 
workers in the community. He found that 
railway wages by such a test were adequate 
and railways having no financial ability to 
increase wages, he could not recommend 
any wage change for the non-operating 
employees in year 1956. 

The Unions have accepted the Majority 
Report of the Board as a basis for settle- 
ment, including the recommendation for a 
two-year contract. This fact creates a situ- 
ation in which your Company is prepared 
to do everything possible consistent with its 
responsibilities to the public to reach an 
equitable settlement of this dispute. Accord- 
ingly, Department of Labour has jbeen 
informed that in conjunction with the other 
railways concerned your Company will be 
glad to meet the Unions as soon as possible 
for negotiations looking to the development 
of satisfactory basis of settlement. 


75TH ANNIVERSARY 


On February 16th of this year your Com- 
pany marked the 75th anniversary of its 
incorporation It is recorded that in 1881 
there were sceptics who were doubtful 
whether either the ambitious new railway 
enterprise or the young nation it was to bind 
together could long survive. ° Today Cana- 
dian Pacific by land, sea and air has become 
a world-wide transportation system and has 
a proud record of three-quarters of a century 
of outstanding service to Canada. That 
record could only have been achieved by 
sound planning for the future and prudence 
in the handling of its affairs. Your Company 
may justly claim full partnership in the 
building and development of this great 
Country 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


In his remarks at the Annual Meeting last 
year Mr Mather reviewed improvements and 
development which had been brought about 
over the postwar years and noted that not 
since the original construction had there been 
a period of more impressive progress. These 


are times of rapid change and the need fo 
careful appraisal of the future remains con- 
tinuous and compelling. 


I wish today to venture a look into years 
ahead. The past fifteen years have seen a 
doubling in the volume of the gross nationa! 


product of Canada and widespread changes 
in pattern and character of transportation 
There are few of us indeed who are not 
confident that further substantial growth is 
in store for the future. Your Company is 
vitally concerned in the course of develop- 
ments as they affect transportation service 
which will be required. There will | 
changes in the distribution of production 
between the manufacturing and the extrac- 
tive industries, changes in the geographical! 
distribution of industry and greater compe- 
tition will have to be faced. 


Accordingly we have retained the services 
of a group of eminent economists to collabo- 
rate with Officers of your Company in 3 
study of the nature and extent of probable 
Canadian economic growth over the next 
fifteen years. In particular the purpose 
this study is to assess the effect of this growth 
upon volume and nature of traffic to 
carried by Canadian Pacific Railway and 
project on the basis of careful statistical and 
cost analysis, competitive factors relevant 
the changing pattern of the transporta! 
sector of the economy. 


2 


While this study is not yet complete 
research group, which includes member: 
the faculties of Harvard and McGill Un:vver- 
sities, have suggested a population figure ! 
Canada by 1970 of some 21 million and 4 
gross national product of the order of $4) 
billion. These represent increases of one- 
third in population and of two-thirds in gros 
national product. They are substantial gains 
It is clearly evident that if expansion of 1! 
order is to take place, great demands will be 
made on the transportation facilities of the 
Country. Careful plans are being laid 
gear Canadian Pacific organisation and fa 
ties to meet challenges and opportun:! 
which it is anticipated will be encountere: 
over that period. 
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RAILWAY PROPERTY INVESTMEN! 


Your Company has a vast property re} 
senting an investment of $13 billion wh. 
must be maintained and kept fully modern 
ised. The railway investment amount! 
$1,563 million, $814 million for road 
$749 million for rolling stock, while the 
vestment in steamships, hotels, commu: 
tions and other properties totals $199 mill 


Included in your railway properts 
23,300 miles of track, the equivalent of 
sets of tracks between Montreal and 
couver. Of this, 8,600 miles are in first ' 
and secondary main lines, 9,300 miles 4 
branch lines and 5,400 miles are in yi 
sidings and industrial tracks. There 
course, not only the track itself consis "4 
of the grading of the line, the ballast, © 
rails, switches and other track materi! 
also fifteen miles of tunnels, hundre 
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sridges, thousands of stations, freight sheds, 
office buildings and complex signal systems. 
Railway rolling stock comprises almost 2,000 
ocomotive units, 80,000 freight train cars, 
3,000 passenger train cars and over 6,000 
units of work equipment, and there are shops 
nd enginehouses located across the system 
‘o maintain them in efficient operating con- 
anon. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE 


All of this property is subject to attrition 
nd provision must be made through depre- 
ciation charges for amortisation of its cost, 
but today’s dollars are of far less value than 
those of the period in which most of the 
existing property was built and a wide gap 
exists between the amounts provided for 
replacement through depreciation and actual 
replacement costs. To illustrate, much of 
vour road property was constructed more 
chan 40 years ago, when labour and material 
prices were less than one-half of what they 
ire today. It is therefore evident that the 
renewal of the existing plant alone will 
require substantially larger amounts than are 


a provided through charges for depreciation 
based on original cost. 
be a Maintaining the plant at present capacity, 


yn however, will be only part of the story. Pro- 
Cc : vision will also be required for keeping pace 
i! with the increased demand for transportation 
re service which will result from the expansion 
in the economy. For example, provision will 
have to be made for the improvement of 
road bed and track structure to take care of 
heavier loadings and to enable operations to 
be conducted at greater speeds. To this end 
the steady process of upgrading ballast and 
replacing lighter with heavier rail which has 
3 been under way for a number of years will 
4 continue. New roadway machines will be 
needed for the further mechanisation of 
track maintenance work. Branch lines will 
have to be built into new areas and new 
ea facilities will be required to take advantage 
4 of the opportunities offered by development 
of the St Lawrence Seaway. Additional 
sidings will have to be lengthened to accom- 
modate the longer trains made possible by 
the general use of Diesel power. 


is . The safety and efficiency of operations will 
45 4 necessitate the continued extension of auto- 
d matic block signals and the installation of 

x centralised traffic control systems. Construc- 
a tion of additional maintenance and heavy 
is repair facilities will be required as Dieselisa- 
tion proceeds. Provision must be made for 

A expansion of classification yards and freight 
‘ sheds and increasing the capacity of unload- 
ing tracks for handling increased traffic 
volume. It is almost certain too that present 
4 terminal facilities for coastal steamships will 
' have to be supplemented. The estimated 
cost of all these improvements, as can now 

be foreseen, covering both renewal of exist- 

ing railway plant and the provision for ex- 

pansion will be of the order of $600 million. 


VIRTUALLY COMPLETE 
DIESELISATION 


Over the next fifteen years equipment re- 
juirements will be similarly heavy. Virtually 
complete Dieselisation is planned by 1961. 
Che carrying out of this programme and the 
subsequent additions required for replace- 
ment and expansion over the remainder of 
the Afteen-year period will require the pur- 
hase of about 680 Diesel units at a total 
cost of some $125 million. 


The total number of freight cars will not 
Z increase im proportion to traffic volume 


Owing to improvements in types and increases 
Nn unit capacity of cars, but it is estimated 
‘hat 50,000 units of freight equipment will 
nave to be purchased and that 40,000 will be 





retired. The estimated cost of the new units 
is about $480 million. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The outlook concerning passenger cars is 
not quite so clear. Important technological 
changes leave the door open to widespread 
improvements in this field particularly with 
regard to development of light-weight trains. 
The rail Diesel car, however, is already 
established as an efficient and flexible instru- 
ment in passenger operations and full use 
will be made of its potentialities. It is pro- 
bable that about 125 additional units of this 
type will be purchased. 

Stated at a minimum figure the cost of 
new passenger train equipment will amount 
to $45 million, and finally to round out the 
equipment programme the necessary replace- 
ments for work equipment now in service 
and the purchase of the additional work 
units that will be required will involve the 
expenditure of about $15 million. 


HOTELS 


Your hotel properties comprising eight 
City Hotels with a total of about 3,500 rooms 
and seven Resort Hotels with about 1,500 
rooms constitute a valuable adjunct to your 
rail and steamships services. Announce- 
ment has already been made of construction 
of an extension to the Royal York Hotel to 
commence later this year, to provide 400 
additional guest rooms and several new 
banquet rooms. The decision to increase 
the size of the Royal York was made in view 
of opportunities for the development of 
potential convention business and the rapid 
growth of the Toronto area. The estimated 
cost of this addition is $10 million. 


Study is being given also to the possibility 
of extensions to certain other hotels where 
accommodation is already overtaxed or where 
the prospects for increased patronage are 
especially promising. These, together with 
provisions which are being made to add to 
the comfort of guests and for the improve- 
ment of service and operating efficiency, are 
expected to involve capital expenditures of 
a further $18 million over the next fifteen 
years. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


Your Ocean Fleet consists of seven cargo 
vessels and three passenger cargo liners 
representing an investment of $52 million. 
Capital requirements of the Fleet continue 
to be the subject of careful examination. 
With the entry into service of the Empress of 
England in 1957 and the possible disposal 
at that time of the Empress of France there 
will remain to be replaced only the Empress 
of Scotland, which is at present in North 
Atlantic and cruise service, and which will 
reach retirement age in about five years. 
Active consideration is being given to con- 
struction for this purpose of a third new 
ship which would probably be of greater 
tonnage than either the Britain or the 
England, with design and appointments 
particularly suited to cruise requirements as 
well as North Atlantic service. At present 
prices, such a vessel would cost about $22 
million. 

As for your cargo vessels, all of those in 
service will reach the end of their normal 
lives during the next fifteen years. How- 
ever, completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way may greatly affect their earning capacity, 
designed as they are for deep sea port-to- 
port operations, and consideration is being 
given to the desirability of replacing them 
within a few years with ships of modern 
design fully adaptable to both ocean and 
great lakes operations. It is estimated that 
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the replacement of all seven of the cargo 
vessels now in service would cost $28 million. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Your communications properties with a 
$42 million investment in pole line wire 
mileage, message transmitting and receiving 
equipment and microwave facilities provide 
a service of increasing importance in the 
highly complex and fast-paced modern busi- 
ness world. 


In the communications field it is impera- 
tive to be alert to the opportunities for ex- 
panded, improved and more economical 
operations if a sound competitive position 
is to be maintained. The development of 
new equipment and techniques is rapid and 
continuous. The progressive installation of 
microwave relay systems capable of provid- 
ing greatly increased numbers of circuits will 
be necessary to meet competition and 
demands for services such as telephoto and 
television in both its industrial and enter- 
tainment applications. The more efficient 
and economic handling of public message 
traffic will call for substantial expenditures 
for automatic equipment and for the pro- 
vision of facilities for the passing of fasci- 
mile messages between Company and 
Customer to reduce the high cost of pick-up 
and delivery of telegrams. 


The lively interest of business concerns in 
the possibilities of enhanced management 
efficiency and economies, through applica- 
tion of integrated data processing techniques 
will require communications associated with 
high speed computing machines. Your Com- 
pany is the leader in Canada in embarking 
on a major plan of this kind for its own use. 
To provide for the full range of needed 
communications services in the next fifteen 
years capital expenditures of about $60 mil- 
lion will have to be undertaken. 


AIR LINES 


Your Air Lines, the newest link in the 
“World’s Greatest Travel System,” with a 
domestic and international network compris- 
ing 37,000 route miles, hope to develop sub- 
stantial new routes and extensions in the 
future. 


There was in operation at the end of 1955 
a fleet of 37 aircraft which, along with ground 
facilities, were carried in Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Investment Account of $19 million. 
The first two of eight DC-6B aircraft which 
were on order at the end of 1955 have been 
received and delivery of an order of five 
Bristol Britannia Turboprop Aircraft is to 
begin next year. 


The pace of developments in the aviation 
field is so rapid as to introduce a large 
element of speculation into any long-range 
planning, but it is of the utmost importance 
that your Company should continue to 
benefit from the latest improvements in 
aeronautical power and design. The purchase 
of new aircraft and spare parts and the con- 
struction of additional hangar and admini- 
stration office space will, it is thought, require 
the expenditure of some $60 million over 
the fifteen-year period. 


SUMMARY OF 
REQUIREMENTS 


Now I have attempted to indicate for you 
in some detail the nature and amounts of 
capital expenditures which, after most care- 
ful and searching appraisal, it is felt will be 
necessary or advantageous to undertake over 
the next fifteen years. 


Each item, rail and non-rail, will, of 
course, have to stand on its merits and will 
be subjected to the close scrutiny applied 
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to all capital appropriations. Each will be 
judged in the light of whether it is for a 
necessary replacement, or, if for an addition, 
whether that addition is essential to the 
ability of your Company to keep pace with 
economic growth or to meet competition 
and whether it gives promise of yielding a 
reasonable return. 


CONCLUSION 


As the prospects are viewed at the present 
time the total of such capital requirements 
will amount to $14 billion, equal to an 
average of $100 million per year. Of these 
requirements it is unlikely that much more 
than $60 million per year will be available 
from depreciation accruals and salvage pro- 
ceeds. This will leave a balance of $40 
million which will have to be financed by 
other means. A part of this may come from 
retained earnings, but it will be necessary 
to obtain new money for the remainder. It 
would be unwise to raise the new capital 
required entirely through the issue of fixed- 
interest bearing securities and therefore at 
some stage equity financing will undoubtedly 
become necessary. 

It is clearly evident that your Company 
can meet the financial requirements of a 
programme of this magnitude only if ade- 
quate income can be secured. An essential 
requirement will be that railway rates be 
kept consistent with costs and that there be 
an improvement in railway net earnings. 
Every effort will have to be put forth to 
obtain a maximum share of available traffic 
and to derive the fullest possible economies 
from Dieselisation and other technical im- 
provements. These are the continuing 
responsibilities of your Management. I am 
confident we will succeed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


FAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


Annual General Meeting will be held on 
May 30, 1956. Statement by Chairman, Sir 
Brian Mountain, Bt, for 1955 indicates: 


Total resources now exceed £100 million. 


Life new business record at £59,700,000. 
Premiums and Annuity Considerations over 
£12 million. Provisions of the Finance Bill 
giving tax reliefs which include premiums 
paid for pensions by self-employed persons 
are expected to result in an increase of busi- 
ness for which the Company is designing 
attractive policies. The Investment position 
continues to be satisfactory. 


Fire Department premiums at £3,797,860 


show an increase on the year. An increased 
profit of £368,147 results. 


Accident Department premiums at 
£7,844,588 show increase with profits at 
£117,043. Motor claims continue to 
increase. Engineering Department shows 
satisfactory results. 





The Pluvius Department premium income 
increased with satisfactory results. Improved 
facilities will this summer be available for 
holiday-makers on the Continent or in this 
country. 


Marine premiums increased to £1,691,464 ; 
transfer to Profit and Loss £75,000 ; Fund 
at end of year is higher at 122.9 per cent of 
premiums. 


In the Profit and Loss Account investment 
income increased to £743,998 and £25,000 
transferred from Sinking Fund and Capital 
Redemption Account. Transfers from 
Trading departments were £560,190. Higher 
Ordinary dividend is 6s. per share for 1955, 
against 5s. 6d. for 1954. 


Balance carried forward £1,437,441, an 
increase of £284,904. 
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THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
Limited, will be held on May 3lst, in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr ee. * 
Elgood, OBE, MC, DL, JP, CA: 


The Directors’ Report details the further 
issues of our Ordinary Stock made during 
1955 ; these were related to our purchase of 
the minority shareholdings in Kork-N-Seal 
Limited and of the entire issued share capital 
of The Alloa Glass Work Company Limited, 
purchases which have added considerably 
to the strength of the Group structure. 


The Holding Company Profit for the year 
amounted to £469,853, against £286,462 in 
1954. This increased profit permits of a 
larger appropriation to reserve and the Dir- 
ectors have allocated £251,364 for transfer 
to Revenue General Reserve compared with 
£163,766 in 1954. 


As to the Ordinary dividend for the year, 
an interim of 3} per cent, less Income Tax, 
was paid and after most careful considera- 
tion of all the relevant factors, your Direc- 
tors now feel justified in recommending a 
final distribution on the £3,200,000 Ordinary 
Stock in issue at the rate of 74 per cent. 


ACQUISITION OF ALLOA COMPANY 


In regard to the acquisition of the Alloa 
Company, I would recall my previous refer- 
ences to the growing demand for glass con- 
tainers in Scotland, which we had been un- 
able to meet fully by expanding production 
in our Scottish works at Shettleston, Porto- 
bello and Kinghorn. In the middle of 1955 
we were approached by the Board of. the 
Alloa Company, who inquired whether we 
were interested in acquiring that Company 
and of course we were. 

Great benefit will be-derived by the Group 
from our acquisition, as a going concern, of 
these additional modern glass _ container 
manufacturing facilities, well staffed, provided 
with an adequate labour force, and located in 
central Scotland at a point where our need 
for further manufacturing capacity was most 
pressing. The contribution which the Alloa 
Company can make to our Group activities 
by facilitating rationalisation of production 
and distribution has yet to be fully achieved 
but already savings in cost of delivery are 
being made as a result of some manufacture 
taking place closer to the point of delivery. 


THE YEAR 1955 


To look back on the year 1955 it can be 
said that, not only for our Company but 
for the whole Glass Container Industry, was 
it a year of unprecedented demand met by an 
all-time record production. Undoubtedly an 
outstanding summer made its contribution to 
the high level of demand, the signs being 
from the heavy calls on our production that 
the Soft Drinks Industry and the Brewing 
Industry in particular benefited. It is my 
belief that our trading in 1955 was marred 
by only one event, the need from October 
10th to raise once again bottle prices. 
Nevertheless the selling price of our glass 
container products is now only double that 
ruling prior to September, 1939, and this I 
feel is a proud record when considered in 
relation to other prices and, above all, the 
diminishing value of our currency. 


On this overall question of the p: 
our products, in previous years I hay: 
to give Stockholders an insight into the man 
complexities of our business. I think 
matter for reflection that our principal 
finished product, the glass bottle, yields 
average no more than £36 per ton delivered 
throughout the United Kingdom, mac: 
in the following way :—wages, salaries and 
pensions—35 per cent; raw material 
15 per cent; all fuels—15 per cent ; tran; 
port—10 per cent; leaving only 25 per cent 
to cover overheads, taxation, reserves and 
dividends, so that it can well be imagined 
the margin on which we operate. Howe 
to make this point abundantly clear, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of our 
Customers and in relation to the successfu! 
financial results I have been able to report 
for 1955, these profits were derived from the 
manufacture and delivery of no less thin 
1,750 million individual items. 


—-a< & 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


A feature of our Group operations has 
always been the emphasis and importance 
we place on our direct export trade. As 
with our home trade, export turnover by 
volume constituted an all-time record, sales 
including an encouraging proportion of 
dollar-earning trade. 


In the glass: field and to our container 
production must be added a flourishing off- 
spring in the form of “Sherdley” and 
“Ravenhead” domestic glassware. In 
October, 1955, a surprise Budget produced 
an even greater surprise, inasmuch as our 
domestic glassware business once again be- 
came subject to Purchase Tax, this time at 4 
higher level than the wartime measure which 
was completely removed in 1946. Even now 
it is too early to forecast the effect on our 
business of this added burden to the Hotel 
Industry, the Licensed Victualler Trade and 
the housewife, all of whom support so sub- 
stantially this activity. 


ENTRY FOR FOREIGN GLASS 


Almost parallel with the reimposition of 
Purchase Tax, the domestic glass industry 
received notification that at this years 
GATT Conference there was the possibility 
of tariff concessions being made in response 
to an appeal from a member country of 
countries to ease the entry of foreign glass 
into the United Kingdom. This is a point 
on which we feel keenly, particularly as some 
member countries of GATT continue [0 
export with the aid of quite substantul 
Government subsidies, a measure of expor! 
promotion which neither we, nor, I imagine, 
other affected industries can reasonably b¢ 
expected to meet. 


Of the current year I can only say that, 
even in the face of further considerable cost 
advances, the Group have got off to a good 
start and order books are healthy in sp 
of the uncertainties that abound. We have, 
in fact, a confidence in the future whi-', 
despite the uncertainties, prompted 
gesture in March of this year of freez.04 
prices of glass containers and closures [0! 
period of at least six months. True, we ™ 
not pioneers, but in this step we did foll» 
the lead of several industries, hoping ‘'"! 
stability over a period might in due, cou'~ 
check the ever increasing tempo of imflais 
that has beset our country since 194). 


oc 


< 
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EXPANDING TURNOVER 
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PREFERENCE DIVIDENDS AND PROFIT SHARING 


INEQUITABLE TAXATION 


RETIREMENT OF THE FOUNDER OF THE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 


3 The Twenty-eighth Annual General 
BS Meeting of John Lewis and Company 
a Limited will be held at the Cowdray Hall, 
3 Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W., at 


E 10.30 a.m., on May 29, 1956. 


The report and acounts of the company 
for the year ended January 28, 1956, cover 
the Partnership’s wholesale, export and 
manufacturing subsidiaries and the follow- 
ing department stores and shops: 


LONDON SUBURBS AND HOME COUNTIES 
DRAPERY AND FURNISHING 

John Lewis, Oxford Street, London. 

Peter Jones, Sloane Square, London. 

John Barnes, Finchley Road, London. 

John Pound, Regent Street, London. 

Jones Brothers, Holloway, London. 

Bon Marche, Brixton, London. 

; Pratts, Streatham, London. 

Caleys, Windsor, Berks. 

Heelas, Reading, Berks. 

Trewin Brothers, Watford, Herts. 


RETAIL FOOD TRADE 


d ry e * 

n 9 Waitrose, London and the Home Counties. 
d 7 Schofield and Martin, Essex. 

it 4 

.. SOUTH ENGLAND 

, 4 Tyrrell and Green, Southampton. 

W 3 Knight & Lee, Southsea. 


— MIDLAND AND NORTH ENGLAND, 
AND SCOTLAND 


Bainbridge, Newcastle. 
* George Henry Lee, Liverpool and Chester. 
2 Cole Brothers, Sheffield. 
The Silk Shop, Edinburgh and Newcastle. 
Jessop & Son, Nottingham. 
+ ES Robert Sayle, Cambridge and Peterborough. 


Debentures have been issued by two 

i : Partnership companies, John Lewis Pro- 
83 3 perties Limited, and Suburban and Provin- 
nt : cial Stores Limited ; Preference stocks of the 
ne same two companies of John Lewis Partner- 
to ship Limited, and of Bainbridge and Com- 
iat pany Limited are also publicly _ held. 
rt Otherwise all the capital of the Partnership 
1e, 3 companies is held internally and all its 
he profits, after debenture interest and pre- 
ference dividends, are used for the benefit 


— 12,000 worker-members of the Partner- 
ship 


TURNOVER, PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 
COVER AND PROFIT SHARING 


The report gives the following figures of 
total turnover: 


. PE nebispoiccnstes £22,756,000 
: WEE ndisicei as £24,384,000 
Law NN i Fic csas £26,413,000 


and draws attention to the amount of profit 
available for preference dividends and profit 
sharing in these paragraphs, 





The form of the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account is that required by Company 
Law, but because of the special character of 
the John Lewis Partnership it does not show 
Clearly the true nature of the Partnership’s 
results and of its dealings with the profit. 
The whole of the profits of John Lewis and 
Company Limited and its subsidiary com- 
panies, after payment of the dividends shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
is used for the benefit of all of the Partners, 
that is to say, all of the permanent staff of 
the Partnership. In the consolidated account 
the amounts used in that way are charged 
before arriving at the balance of pro‘it, but 
they are in fact so used only if there is 
sufficient profit. Under our Pensions Rules, 
approved by the Inland Revenue, no con- 
tribution is payable to the Pensions Fund 
in any year in which the dividends shown in 
the accounts have not been earned. General 
Bonus likewise comes out of the profits after 
these dividends have been met. 


The following summary of last year’s 
results compared with those of preceding 
years shows the real facts of the amount of 
profit and of its disposal: 


The total net profit after payment of debenture 


interest was 


upon which income tax and ordinary profits 
tax are paid, the amount of trading profits 
that has to be set aside to meet it is nearly 
£194,000. (In the year 1955-56 the amount 
was lower—about £152,000—because, until 
the end of October, the rate was 20 per cent). 


This charge of £152,000, that arose merely 
as the result of paying the fixed dividends 
on capital almost all of which was issued 
many years ago, directly reduced that 
balance of our profits which goes to profit- 
sharing. But for this charge the General 
Bonus of 8 per cent to all worker-members 
of the Partnership could have been nearly 
12 per cent. To every one of them there- 
fore it represents a loss equivalent to about 
two weeks’ pay. 

We have drawn attention in the proper 
quarters to the inequity of this position. It 
could be removed by legislation providing 
for abatement of the tax in the proportion 
in which any company shares its remaining 








| Average of 


1955/56 1954/55 | the 8 years 





(It included profit outside the ordinary course 


of our business to the extent of) 


Taxation 
Dividends 


This balance was divided between :— 
Pension fund contributions 


General bonus to the members of the partner- 


ship 
Additions to reserve 


These figures show the ample cover that 
the available profits provide for the dividends 
upon outside shareholdings, a cover rein- 
forced by the revenue reserves of £1,167,137 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


In the ten years since the war ended 
£617,558 has been added to taxed Reserves, 
£1,668,297 to the Pension Fund, and 
£1,049,437 has been distributed in General 
Bonus to the Partnership’s worker-members. 


INEQUITABLE INCIDENCE OF THE 
DISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX 


The net charge for taxation for the year 
was £462,864. The report comments upon 
this charge as follows: The November in- 
crease of 5 per cent in the distributed profits 
tax has been followed by a further increase 
of 2 per cent in the April Budget. As we 
have commented in previous reports, because 
of the Partnership’s special character this tax 
bears upon it heavily and unfairly. At its 
present level of 27 per cent, it amounts to 
about £105,500 upon the total, over £391,000, 
of the Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
dividends paid by the companies forming the 
Partnership. Since however this £105,500 
is not allowed as a deduction from the profits 


1946/47 to 

| | 1953/54 
Boe ch se f 
.. 1,334,000 | 1,274,000 | 830,000 
ry (10,000) (5,000) | (34,000) 
(loss) | 

ue 463,000 481,000 346,000 

a 225,000 | 213,000 205,000 

-. 646,000 580,000 279,000 
i 

y 180,000 | 161,000 166,000 

ie 318,000 284,000 56,000 

af 148,000 | 135,000 57,000 





profits with its employees or uses them in 
other ways that are of benefit to the general 


community, and we shall press strongly for 
that. 


RETIREMENT OF THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 


In February of 1951, the founder of the John 
Lewis Partnership, Mr John Spedan Lewis, 
announced in its weekly Gazette his inten- 
tion to retire on his own 70th birthday, 
September 22, 1955, from the Chair of John 
Lewis Partnership Trust Limited, the posi- 
tion of chief individual responsibility and 
authority in that partnership’s affairs, and 
to exercise in favour of Mr Oswald Bernard 
Miller (then twenty-four years’ membership) 
the power, that the Partnership’s constitu- 
tion gives in certain circumstances to the 
holder of that position, to nominate his 
successor. The long notice has meant ease 
and smoothness in the Partnership’s change 
of its Chief Executive. 


The constitution rests upon two irrevoc- 
able Settlements in Trust, one of April, 1929, 
and a second made twenty-one years later. 
Such Settlements cannot be altered without 
the consent of a Court of Law. The scope 
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of these two has been restricted as narrowly 
as seemed just sufficient to secure the broad 
intention that in the John Lewis Partner- 
ship the relations of managers and managed, 
or as they are commonly called employers 
and employees, should be those between 
professional men and their patients, clients, 
or students. 


In parliamentary democracy and in con- 
sumer cooperation the British talent for 
self government has enlightened the world. 
Cooperative production may be another 
opportunity. Perhaps sooner or later one or 
other of our political parties may decide to 
exempt experimentally from taxation the 
profits of enterprises that to the satisfaction 
of the Revenue Authorities are so organised 
that profit in the true sense will go not to 
the managers but to the managed. In such 
enterprises the taxation does not fall upon 
owners of capital. It is merely an income 
tax upon the workers concerned. 


Sooner or later the Conservatives may 
decide that something of this kind has got to 
be done not merely to end the restrictive 
practices of discontented and mistrustful 
workers, but to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism, that latest and very highly poisonous 
“ opiate of the people.” 

Socialists, on the other hand, may sooner 
or later decide that, though cooperative 
production on these lines may not produce 
such equality of income as to them seems 
possible, it will reduce at all events very 
greatly the preposterous inequality that exists 
as yet. 

If by the Settlement of 1929 he had not 
renounced it, Mr Spedan Lewis’s own in- 
come in recent years would have exceeded 
half a million pounds a year. —The tax 
collector would have taken almost all of it 
to finance the Welfare State but the Welfare 
State with its multitude of unproductive 
office-workers and its dangers to general 
enterprise and energy is really only a clumsy 
and wasteful alternative method of securing 
a more reasonable sharing of the national 
income. 

The exemption here suggested from taxa- 
tion might or might not have substantial con- 
sequences but it is difficult to see how they 
could be in any important way bad. The 
psychological effects of such a gesture by the 
Government might strongly diminish 
pressure for inflationary increases of pay- 
rates. The idea of such “partnership for 
all” is at all events positive and constructive 
and the results of 40 years of its experimental 
operation in a particular case are available 
for study. 

In spite of very great hindrances by the 
war, those results have included receipt by 
the John Lewis Partnership’s thousands of 
members of about four and a half million 
pounds of profit over and above full ordinary 
commercial remuneration. 


Already it has a capital of more than 
sixteen million pounds, all at fixed charges, 
of which the average rate for the whole is 
only four and a half per cent, and already 
it provides employment for upwards of 
twelve thousand members. 


THE PARTNERSHIP SYSTEM 


At the present stage of the development of 
its constitution the head of the organisation 
has, subject only to Company and to other 
Law and to powers that its constitution 
reserves to_a Council (at present of about 
120) representing its thousands of members 
and mainly elected by secret ballot of all of 
them, absolute control of a yearly pay sheet 
that is already four and a half million pounds 
and that seems likely to grow fast and far and 
has similar authority in all of the Partner- 
ship’s operations. 





In addition to the Council’s powers, that 
have grown steadily aad in course of time 
may grow much further, the constitution 
secures to the members of the Partnership 
complete freedom of speech by means of a 
weekly newspaper that, without requiring 
any disclosure of authorship, publishes any 
communication that in substance and form 
would be in order in the House of Commons. 


- The system leaves the worker on the one 
hand free to change his employment and on 
the other hand enable the Partnership to 
close a membership whenever that is thought 
desirable by someone to whom its constitu- 
tion entrusts that power, the members having 
against the possibility of its abuse the safe- 
guard of the Council’s ability to award leav- 
ing gifts, an ability that must be exercised by 
secret ballot in any case in which that is 
requested by-any member of the Council or 
anyone else concerned in that particular 
matter. 


For such ‘purposes the Council disposes 
absolutely of a yearly appropriation that 
already exceeds £40,000 and that must not 
be less than 1 per cent of the total pay sheet 
of the previous year. 


By the autumn of 1910 the idea, that a 
business should be a genuine partnership of 
all of its workers but that their relations 
among themselves should be appropriate to 
the hard facts, that men are neither born 
equal in ability nor have equal luck in their 
upbringing and other opportunities, 
developed into the broad conception of the 
John Lewis Partnership. 


The drafting of the second irrevocable 
settlement in trust gave rise to an application 
to the High Court of Chancery for leave 
to make a certain adjustment in the first. The 
consequent judgment of Mr Justice Vaisey 
included the words: “ This is a well devised 
scheme to enable all the persons in this im- 
portant business concern of John Lewis and 
Company and its Associated Companies to 
participate in the prosperity resulting from 
their activities. Indeed, I think in some 
respects it may be regarded as a model 
scheme which might well be adopted by 
other concerns. I am very anxious to do all 
I can to remove any administrative difficul- 
ties which might but for my assistance arise 
in carrying out the Scheme.” 

In the last analysis the supreme aim of our 
organisation is to give the highest possible 
standard of living to those of its members 
who are least fortunate in the possession of 
earning power and of scope for its exercise. 
Though in the interest of the members as a 
whole the pay and other attractions of posi- 
tions above the lowest level of difficulty must 
be high enough to attract workers of first- 
rate ability and to retain them and to induce 
them to do their best, the system might in 
theory end in absolute equality of income. 
In practice, however, the earnings of a com- 
petitive private enterprise seem quite unlikely 
even to approach this level. 

It has been thought desirable that on this 
occasion these matters should be mentioned 
in this Report not merely for more general 
reasons but also because a system that in 
theory should attract first-rate workers and 
secure their best efforts and that in practice 
seems to do so, must be good for the security 
of capital and for the regularity and 
punctuality of dividend payments. 


Further information is~ available in the 
founder’s two books “ Partnership For All” 
(The Future of Private Enterprise ?) pub- 
lished in 1949 by Kerr-Cros and now dis- 
tributed by Staples Press Limited at 12s. 6d., 
and “ Fairer-Shares ” (A Possible Advance 
in Civilisation and Perhaps the Only Alter- 
native to Communism) published in 1954 by 
Staples Press Limited, at 8s. 6d. The author’s 
rights in both were given to the Partnership, 
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ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMIT! |) 


The twenty-first annual general 
of Engineering Components Limit 
held on May 10th in London, M: 
Griffith, MC (the chairman), presidin 


The following is an extract from h: 
lated statement : 


The Group turnover during 1955 
record for your Companies. Such : 
activity that we were able to abso: 
of the increased cost of production 
increasing our prices, with the fina! 
that a Group Profit of £636,618 was ma 


Out of the above profit, taxation 
deducting adjustments for prior years 
£307,811, and the Subsidiary Com; 
retain £6,391, leaving your Company , 
profit of £322,416. This figure added 1 
balance of £84,412 brought forward 
1954 gives an available balance of £406.82 


It 1s proposed to deal with this as folk: 
Dividend, 6 per cent Cumulative Prefere 
Stock, £2,559; Final Dividend of 12 
cent, less tax on the Ordinary Stock 
the Interim Dividend of 24 per cent paid 
October, 1955, will absorb £380,806) 
Transfer to General Revenue Rex 
£200,000, and the Balance to carry forw 
£123,409. 


Our close tie with the 
Industry makes us largely dependent on : 
fortunes, but it must be realised that 
customers are still doing a big spares bu 
ness, and this is reflected in the Compan 
turnover. Up to the present our sales | 
the current year have been satisfactory 


The report was adopted. 


GEORGE MALLINSON 
AND SONS, LTD. 


HIGH LEVEL OF SALES 


The nineteenth annual general meetine 
George Mallinson and Sons, Limited, 
held on May 10th in London, Mr D 
Mallinson, chairman, presiding. The fol! 
ing is an extract from his statement circu 
with the report and accounts for the 52 v 
to February 18, 1956: 


The accounts show a net prot%i! 
£125,303, a decrease of £2,970. The |! 
assets exceed current liabilities by £89! 
(an increase of £46,011), and the dirc 
recommend that the final dividend s! 
be 30 per cent, making a total of 40 pe: 
for the year. We regret we are unable 
recommend a bonus. 


Increased competition, lower wool \ 
and increased costs of production accoun! 
the decrease in trading profit of £2! 
The reduction in Income Tax, however, 
helped to reduce this considerably, and ° 
directors consider the Accounts to be 
factory. Sales have been maintained 
high level. The values of wool during 
latter part of the year have been st< 
than for some time, and this should 
confidence and stability to the indust 


It is too early to forecast the results o 
current year’s trading, but orders on 
will keep us fully employed for some m 
ahead. In the absence of any circums! 
over which we have no control, I look to 
future with confidence. Shortage of |: 
is our chief problem, and we are h 
great difficulty in satisfying the needs o! 
many customers by a given time. To all: 
this position, we are installing fu 


_ machinery in the premises of our subs: 


company. The report was adopted. 


Automobii; 
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THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL DEVELOPMENT IN YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 


UNFLAGGING DEMAND FOR SERVICES 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON GENERAL PROGRESS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
[he Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company 
Limited will be held on May 29th at 
Strowger House, 8 Arundel Street, London, 
W.C.2 


he 


The following is the statement by the 


airman and Managing Director, Sir 
Siexander Roger, KCIE, which had 
reen circulated with the Report and 
Sccounts: 

ACCOUNTS 


I am pleased to report that our Company 
again accomplished substantial develop- 
nt in a year of great activity. 
The Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955, show that total Revenue 
£2,288,656 is £258,842 higher than in 
54 


f 


After providing for Royalties to the 

Portuguese Government, Renewals, Depre- 

on, Taxation, Debenture and Loan 

Interest, Sinking Fund Instalments and the 

expenses of Capital Issues the total Expenses 

5 mount to £1,790,501, an increase of 
3 82995 

rhe contribution which your Company 

kes to the State and certain Municipali- 

n Portugal in the form of Royalties and 

ce or reduced rate telephone services 

4 mounted to £229,194 during the year. 

& Net 


5 Revenue at £498,155 is £175,617 
% ugher than in 1954 and it is proposed to 
4 a final dividend of 5 per cent on the 
9 £ 3,985,500 issued Ordinary Capital which 

‘together with the Interim Dividend of 3 per 
J cent paid in November last makes 8 per cent 
: for the year on the £2,985,500 Ordinary 
4 siock issued prior to December last and 5 
: per cent on the £1 million Ordinary Shares 
; ssued during that month. It is also pro- 


posed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
‘A” Ordinary Stock. 


The above dividends together with the 
cividend on the 6 per cent Preference Stock 


cequire £205,183 and after transferring 
£200,000 to General Reserve the Carry 
Forward is increased by £89,265 to 


£228,503. 


During 1955, two “rights” issues were 
made to Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary Stock- 
holders, the first of 280,500 Ordinary Shares 
cf £1 each in May and the second of 
i million Ordinary Shares of £1 each in 
December. Both these issues were successful 
end applications for Excess Shares had to be 
‘ubstantially scaled down. 


_Of the second and larger issue, 5s. per 
‘hare was payable on December 2, 1955, the 
alance of 15s. per share being due and 
eceived early in 1956. 


The proceeds of these issues have been 
-pplied to the reduction of the sums 


“orrowed from Telephone and General Trust 
muted which had accumulated on a day-to- 
'y loan basis for the purchase of equipment. 


Our Consulting Engineers have made their 


nual investigation of the telephone plant 
€¢quipment and upon their recommenda- 


id 





tion the Provision for Renewals, after making 
adjustments in respect of plant withdrawn 
from service, has been increased by £183,260 
to £2,182,718, which is about 22 per cent 
of the original installed cost of the plant and 
which the Consulting Engineers ‘state is, in 
their opinion, adequate. 


The Reserves of the Company, including 
the Provision for Renewals, continue to be 
invested in the business. 

The value of telephone materials shipped 
to Portugal from the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1955 was approximately £1,170,000, 
making the total value of shipments in the 
past six years £3,795,000. In addition to 
this valuable export trade for Great Britain, 
increasingly heavy orders are being placed 
with local manufacturers in Portugal. Last 
year purchases of these local materials were 
the equivalent of £440,000, making 
£1,556,000 over the past six years. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF 
THE COMPANY 


The vear under review was the second, 
and the heaviest, year of our Company’s 4- 
Year Expansion Plan 1954-57. As _ the 
Balance Sheet shows, the book cost of Tele- 
phone Plant alone increased by over 
£1,770,000 and this sum provides a valuable 
guide to the activity of our Company when 
it is remembered that ten years ago the total 
Balance Sheet figure under this heading was 
less than £2,500,000. It is now almost 
£10 million. 


During 1955 no less than 18,872 new 
stations (including 16,091 Exchange Lines) 
were added to the Company’s systems in 
Lisbon and Oporto, the number of Stations 
at the end of the year having been increased 
to 170,755 and the number of Exchange 
Lines to 129,380. 


The demand for service continues at a 
high level and applications are still being 
received at the rate of over 1,500 per month. 
There are clear indications that the public 
in Lisbon and Oporto is becoming increas- 
ingly telephone conscious and there is no 
sign of a fall in demand in the immediate 
future. 


A number of large-scale undertakings were 
completed during the year. Chief among 
them was the bringing into service in 
November last of the Areeiro Exchange in 
Lisbon, which was followed within a few 
days by the opening of a new exchange at 
Boavista in Oporto. 

The Areeiro Exchange is situated in a 
newly developed area of Lisbon and has an 
initial capacity of 8,600 lines. 

The inaugural ceremony, which was pre- 
sided over by His Excellency the Minister of 
Communications, General Manuel Gomes 
Araujo, was attended by the representative of 
the British Ambassador, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Municipality, and many other leading 
figures in political, municipal, diplomatic, 
commercial and banking circles. The London 
board was represented by myself and two of 
my fellow directors. 


In the speech which I prepared for 
this distinguished gathering I took the 
opportunity to review the remarkable pro- 
gress we have made, particularly during 
the past five years, in providing telephone 
facilities for the communities of Lisbon and 
Oporto. 


In his reply His Excellency the Minister of 
Communications warmly acknowledged the 
contribution which our Company is making 
to the development of the Portuguese 
economy. 


The Portuguese newspapers gave gener- 
ously of their space to report these speeches 
and to give coverage of the opening of this 
important new exchange. Our relations with 
the Portuguese Press are excellent and it is 
fitting that I should pay tribute to the co- 
Operation we have received from them over 
the years. 


No less than seven new exchanges were 
opened in Lisbon during the year. I have 
already referred to Areeiro with 8,600 lines ; 
in addition there were Benfica, Algés, 
Pedroucos, Almada, Cascais and, Sacavem, 
having together an initial capacity of a 
further 8,400 lines. 


His Excellency the Minister of Communi- 
cations honoured the Company with his 
presence at five of the inaugural ceremonies 
and, on your behalf, I would like to express 
thanks to him for giving us his valuable time 
so willingly. This evidence of the goodwill 
of the Portuguese Government is much 
valued and is a source of great satisfaction to 
us all. 


The whole of the Lisbon Urban telephone 
service is now served by automatic equip- 
ment and any subscriber in the Urban area 
can dial directly to any other subscriber in 
that area. 


Automatisation is now being extended to 
that part of the Company’s system which lies 
south of the river Tagus. 


A great part of our development consists 
of the extension of existing exchanges. 
When a new exchange is constructed we must 
first assess the possible future development 
in’ the district to be served by the exchange. 
We then plan the building to accommodate 
the necessary equipment to meet the demand 
of the early years, at the same time pro- 
viding space for extension for later years. 
This planning calls for the utmost care and 
skill, particularly in rapidly growing com- 
munities, and our management gives particu- 
lar attention to this aspect of development 
in order to achieve a maximum of economy 
commensurate with the provision of a satis- 
factory service. 


During the year large-scale extensions were 
made to four exchanges in Lisbon and two 
in Oporto. 


In Oporto towards the end of the year a 
new exchange was opened at Boavista with 
an initial capacity of 4,200 lines. We were 
happy to welcome the Civil Governor of 
Oporto, who kindly presided at the inaugural 
ceremony which was attended by many of 
the leading figures in Oporto. As in the 
case of similar operations in Lisbon, the 
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Company received much valuable publicity 
on the occasion of the Boavista cut-over. 


FINANCE 


I have already referred to the two success- 
ful “ rights ” issues of Ordinary Shares made 
during 1955, one in May and the other in 
December. These issues have enabled us 
greatly to reduce the temporary loans from 
Telephone and General Trust Limited which 
have formed the basis of our financial pro- 
grammes since 1928. 


In the present period of rapid development, 
entailing heavy expenditure, the Company 
is able to effect economies through being 
able to borrow large sums from Telephone 
and General Trust Limited on a day- 
to-day basis. The alternative would be to 
raise additional permanent capital in advance 
of requirements thereby causing new capital 
to be unremunerative temporarily. This is 
due to the fact that, particularly when new 
exchanges are being erected and equipped, 
substantial expenditure is incurred progres- 
sively over a period of some twelve months 
or more before the exchange can be made 
revenue earning. 


It follows, therefore, that if we are to keep 
pace with the unflagging demand for service 
in Lisbon and Oporto we are faced with the 
need to raise new capital regularly as the 
pattern in recent years shows. 


PORTUGAL 


The outstanding event of the year in 
Anglo-Portuguese relations was the state visit 
to this country of His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Portugal, General Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes, and Madame Craveiro Lopes 
in October last. 


The visit was an unqualified success and 
the spontaneous welcome given by the people 
of London and the friendly exchange of 
greetings between the two peoples to which 
the visit gave rise were indications of the 
continuance of the strong bond of alliance 
which has existed between Great Britain and 
Portugal over so many centuries. 


The state visit was preceded by a most 
successful official visit to Lisbon by Sir 
Seymour Howard, the then Lord Mayor 


of London, who was accompanied by 
representatives of the Corporation of 
London. 


In the economic field Portugal proceeded 
with the Six-Year Economic Plan, begun in 
1953, to develop industry and agriculture and 
to undertake new public works both in 
metropolitan Portugal and the overseas terri- 
tories. During the year the plan was revised 
to increase the investment programme by 
some £28 million during the remaining four 
years covered by the plan to bring the overall 
expenditure up to approximately £183 
million. 


The year saw further advances in the 
nation-wide hydro-electric scheme with the 
completion of the third and penultimate 
stage of the Cavado-Rabagido system and of 
the final stage of the Zezere system. 


It is estimated that the annual output of 
electricity by 1958 will have trebled as com- 
pared with the output in 1950. 


The availability of adequate power is a 
prerequisite of the industrial expansion of 
the economy, and the hydro-electric schemes, 
by harnessing the natural resources of the 
country, will prepare the way for the big 
industrial and agricultural development 
which Portugal is setting out to achieve. 


Within the next ten years, however, it is 
probable that even the increased hydro- 
electric supplies will be insufficient and ex- 


tensive research is being undertaken in the 
harnessing of atomic power for industrial 
purposes. 


The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America have undertaken to provide 
information on atomic power and the first 
nuclear generator in Portugal is expected to 
be in production in less than ten years. 
Deposits of atomic fuel have been discovered 
both in Portugal and in the colony of 
Mozambique, which, it is expected, will 
render the country self sufficient. 


The present prosperity of Portugal and 
the undoubted promise of her future pros- 
pects can be attributed largely to the fact that 
for almost the past three decades the country 
has followed a constructive policy, un- 
hampered by internal political conflict. 


The foresight and masterly planning of 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, and his Ministers provide an 
example to the world in constructive de- 
velopment and in the advantages of gradual 
progress within the framework of a stable 
economy. Portugal today is one of the few 
countries which are not beset by recurrent 
economic crises. 


VISITS AND PERSONNEL 


Your Directors continue to make frequent 
visits to Portugal as it is impossible other- 
wise satisfactorily to plan and direct policy 
with a thousand miles separating London and 
Lisbon. Furthermore, it has been our ex- 
perience that visits between London, Lisbon 
and Oporto by members of our own staff 
and of our principal suppliers and associates 
has created a valuable and closely integrated 
unit of commercial and technical manage- 
ment, finance and manufacture, all of which 
are interrelated. 


In 1955 I made three visits to Portugal, 
during the last of which I had the honour 
of being received by His Excellency the 
President of the Portuguese Republic. On 
two occasions I was received by the Prime 
Minister, His Excellency Dr Salazar, and in 
an atmosphere of the greatest cordiality was 
able personally to give His Excellency the 
latest news of our Company and to discuss 
with him generally National and Inter- 
national affairs. 


I also met and conferred with the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Presidency 
and Communications, the President of the 
Lisbon Municipality and many other leading 
figures in Portugal. In all these meetings I 
sensed the confidence and competence which 
are the hallmarks of the New State coupled 
with goodwill towards our Company. 


In November last the Board in Portugal 
lost a valued colleague through the death of 
Snr. Eduardo Luiz Pinto Basto, who had 
been a Lisbon Director since 1942. The 
London Directors share the loss suffered by 
their colleagues in Portugal. 


Snr. Engenheiro Antonio Bustorff Silva 
has accepted our invitation to fill. the 
vacancy. 


It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge with 
gratitude the valuable co-operation received 
by the London Board from Snr. Engen- 
heiro A. Branco Cabral, CBE, and his 
colleagues on the Lisbon Board and from Dr 
Antonio Bustorff Silva, CBE, our Legal 
Adviser. 


I also have pleasure in congratulating, on 
your behalf, our General Manager in 
Portugal, Mr R. S. Thorp, and his col- 
leagues, staff and workpeople in Lisbon and 
Oporto upon the successful completion of a 
year of great achievement and in this I 
include the personnel in our London organi- 
sation who work in the closest harmony with 
the staff in Portugal. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIU\ 


INCREASED INCOME 


The annual general meeting of The Brisish 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held oa 
May 8th in London. 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force the 2 
Honourable Viscount Portal of Hungerford. 
KG, in the course of his speech, said. The 
consolidated income for the year after tax 
amounted to £1,426,717, which compuires 
with £733,821 for the previous year. 


} 
ant 


During the year our primary oper:!ions 
have been influenced adversely by the low 
rainfall which seems to have been experienced 
in large areas of the Northern hemisphere. 


Over our Scottish catchment areas the riin- 
fall in 1955 was only two-thirds of the long- 
term average. This compelled us for some 
months to close our Super Purity retinery 
at Foyers, and to reduce load both at Kin- 
lochleven and Lochaber to less than half 
Fortunately, our Super Purity refinery at 
Vikeland in Norway was not affected by 
power shortage and was able to operate at 
full capacity throughout the year. he 
demand for this product continues to be 
strong. 


Our Research Department at Chalfont has 
continued its important contribution in all 
spheres of our activity, and has done most 
valuable work on new developments, particu- 
larly in welding, where the perfection of new 
processes is Opening up most interesting 
prospects for increasing the use of our meta! 


NEW CANADIAN SMELTER 


I now come to what is perhaps the most 
important single development in the history 
of your company. After a number of dis 
appointments in our search for a suitable 
location for additional aluminium ingot pro- 
duction, the creation of a new smelter, which 
we consider so vital to the company’s long- 
term future, is under way. The needs of the 
company are steadily increasing and, in addi- 
tion, there is a growing demand tor 
aluminium ingot both from the company’s 
subsidiary and associated companies and 
from other sources throughout the world. 


One of the main considerations in select- 
ing a suitable site for a factory of this kind 
is a large supply of electrical power at low 
cost, this being the factor which mikes 
further expansion in the United Kingdom 
impossible. It came to our notice that such 
power might be available at Baie Comeiu in 
the Province of Quebec. 


You will have seen references to the form.- 
tion of Canadian British Aluminium ©om- 
pany Limited, and to an increase 
authorised capital of your company 
extension of the Directors’ borrowing powers 
It is our intention immediately to issue 
2 million of the new Ordinary Shares ‘ 
which we seek authorisation. These s).'%s 
will be offered to shareholders registers! 4! 
the close of business on April 24th last .' 2 
price of 40s. per share, in the propor 
two new Ordinary Shares for eve! 
Ordinary Stock already held. 


Coming now to the Accounts, th 
Manufacturing and Trading Profit ! ne 
year amounts to £3,248,463, wh is 
£1,248,830 greater than in the previou f 
We recommend a final dividend of ciz 
cent on the Ordinary Stock which, » 
four per cent already paid, makes 
per cent less tax for the year. 


The report’ was adopted and at 
sequent extraordinary general meet! 
capital of the company was incre: 
£12 million by the creation of 5 an 
ordinary shares of £1 each. 
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Peninsular and Oriental 








STEADY PROGRESS 


THE BOARD’S DIVIDEND 
THE THREAT TO BRITISH INTERESTS 
HE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH ANNUAI 


GENERAL 
Oriental 
Wednesday, May 
Insurance Institute, 20 


MEETING of the Peninsular & 
Navigation Company held on 
Sth, at the Chartered 
Aldermanbury, London, £.C.2. Sir William 
Crawford Currie, G.B.£., managing director, presided and in 
the course of proposing the motion for the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts said that he had mentioned in his 
speec h last year that they had decided upon certain changes 
in the form of the Accounts. The 
was set out in the Directors’ Report. 
The result of the operations of the Group for 1955 
a profit after taxation of £5.6 million, 
£350,000 larger than for 1954. It had to be added, 
that investment allowances had relieved taxation to the 
extent of over £800,000 and had the investment allowance 
not operated, the profits would have been some £300,000 
less than they were last year. 
Every year since 1949 the dividend had been increased 
since at 8% it still represented only some 1.3% tax free on 
the capital employed in the business, they could hardly be 
reproached on national grounds if it were to be 
again this year. But, as he had recalled, 
a larger profit this year than last, 
investment allowance. 


Steam 


nature of those changes 
had been 
some 
however, 


which was 


, and 


ine reased 
had not made 
except by reason of the 


they 


DIVIDEND CONSIDERATIONS 


Turning to current conditions as a 


IN A YEAR OF 


| 
} 
{ 
' 


THE COST OF SHIPBUILDING 


INFLATION 
POLICY RESTATED 
BY 


“FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


that businesses did not stand still. They either improved or 
they deteriorated. They either grew or they diminished. 
The y believed that their duty to Stockholders was to try to 
improve the value of their Company as the years went on. 
The’ fact that a long period of inflation made this duty more 
difficult was neither here nor there. It did not alter their 
duty. They aimed at producing for Stockholders increasing 
returns, justified by increasing stability, and produced from 
increasing interests. So far, their predecessors and they 
themselves had succeeded. 


FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE 

The phrase “ flags of convenience ” was much heard 
shipping circles today. 
Liberia and Panama, and certain other countries which had 
no maritime reality but which offered to shipowners virtual 
freedom from national taxation and national controls of any 
kind. When the next slump in shipping occurred, Shipping 
Companies who bore in full their respective national respon- 
sibilities would find it hard to compete on price with those 
who could always undercut them by the whole cost of 
taxation, services and the like. This cloud was no 
longer the a man’s hand. Flags of convenience 


Sor ial 


size of now 


ranked third to U.K. and U.S.A. amongst tanker ownership 
world, 


in the and were becoming increasingly important in 


the drycargo trade as well. This had 
become matter 
Shipowners and Ship- 


suc h a serious 


for all British 


very 


guide to dividend considerations, Sir owners of other established maritime 
Wm. Currie said that costs continued is now 2} times what it was in 1945 and is nations that it could no longer be re- 
to rise at the rate of 6°, to per 4 } times the pre-war cost garded lightly. The British shipping 
annum-—a rise which was extremely anna industry and the Government were 
difficult to match in revenue. Tramp already giving close attention to the 


earnings continued to be remarkably 
good. ‘Those of the Liner Companies 
operating in the East had some reason 
to expect better conditions generally 
than they had met in the past 
years. The Australian trade, however 

like the trade of the U.K. itself— 
was what at they would call 
tender. It was lacking stability, and 
could fall off seriously under the im- 
pact of aye Since the 
close of the Group’s accounts, 
had been two increases in the 
of oil and an increase 
been negotiated in the basic rate of 
wages of their seagoing staffs, which 
together in a full year for the P & O 
Company alone, quite apart from the rest of the Group, wo vuld 
increase the outgoings by £425,000. ‘The ow to the Group 
resulting from the recent prolonged strike Australia was 
estimated to be over £300,000. In these circumstances the 
Directors regretted fhat they could not justify 
increased dividend this year. 


tew 
sca 


stress. 
here 
price 
had recently 


Index of Cost of Shipbu 


prope sing an 


THE BOARD’S POLICY 
It had been suggested that the Company should in some 
way distribute some of the profit it now retained for its 
maintenance. 
This was not a policy which the Board could adopt as 
within 10 years the Cx ompany would have lost all its eal 
half its business, and most of its good men. ‘They believed 
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matter, and the Board would watch 
the position carefully. 


NATIONALISED PTRANSPORT 
INADEQUATE 

He suggested that they should cast 
their minds to the state of nationalised 
transport, represented by the 
and the road system of 
country. Primarily because those 
who ran them had been dependent 
on governmental control they were 
now quite inadequate because they 
had been starved of capital expendi- 
ture during a decade in which private 
industry had made quite extraordinary 
efforts to produce the money to re- 
equip and modernise 'tself. It was profoundly to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Chancellor would realise the need to spend 
sums of money on improving the ports, 


rail- 


ways this 


100) based on ‘Fairplay’ figures 


vast railways and 
roads of this country. 

On behalf of the Stockholders as well as on behalf of the 
Board and himself, the Chairman a ess grateful thanks 
to all P & O people at sea, to all the Company’s Agents, 
and to all P & O people ashore, fer whet they had done to 
keep the flag flying. 

* * © 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in obtaining copies of the Chairman’s 
Speech or the Annual Report, please write to the Secretary, Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 





Steam Navigation Company 


The flags in question were those of 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 


OUTPUT AGAIN A RECORD 


ME W. LIONEL FRASER ON 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Babcock & Wilcox Limited will be held 
on May 29th in London. 


The following is the Review by the Chair- 
man, Mr W. Lionel Fraser, CMG, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955: 


THANKS TO STAFF AND OPERATIVES 


Once again I desire, on your behalf, to 
express our gratitude to the Staff and Opera- 
tives of the Company and of the Group 
Companies, both at home and abroad, whose 
sustained efforts we so much appreciate. Our 
employees have contributed signally to the 
success of the year’s trading and the anxicties 
of 1955 have not by any means been less 
than those in recent years. I know that 
throughout the whole Group we can rely 
in the period ahead on the maintenance of 
that team spirit which is the hall-mark of our 
organisation. 


DIVIDEND AND FINANCIAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The profits of the Group, subject to United 
Kingdom taxation but after setting aside the 
sum of £1,780,282 for depreciation, were 
£4,629,498. After providing for United King- 
dom taxation and making other necessary 
adjustments, the balance standing to the credit 
of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
is £2,213,748. The Preference Dividends, 
less tax, required £54,713 and your Directors 
now recommend that a Final Dividend of 
8 per cent, less tax, be paid on the Ordinary 
Stock, requiring £346,122, making a total 
of 15 per cent for the year. 

It is owing to the need to conserve our 
resources, and especially having regard to the 
present difficulties of the national economy, 
that your Board felt it undesirable to recom- 
mend any change in the dividend on Ordinary 
Stock. Your Board recommend that the sum 
of £329,138 be transferred to General 
Reserve, which, together with amounts placed 
to reserve in the accounts of the Subsidiary 
Companies, raises General Reserve to a new 
total of £7,186,268. It is also recommended 
that the sum of £500,000 be transferred to 
Special Research and Development Reserve. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


I referred last year to the continuance of 
the Group’s postwar policy to devote substan- 
tial sums to the provision of new plant and 
equipment. This is of cardinal importance, 
for we are heavily committed as manufac- 
turers of steam generating plant. Moreover, 
the preparations which we have made over 
the past eight years to play our part in the 
field of nuclear energy have, I am happy to 
say, resulted in our obtaining further con- 
tracts from the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority in connection with the 
Calder Hall “B” and Chapel Cross ‘installa- 
tions. 


SALES AND TURNOVER 


Throughout the year production has been 
well maintained, although the shortage of 
skilled labour and of draughtsmen has been 
the constant concern of our managements. 
The advancements in science and engineering 
technology call for ever higher degrees of 
skill in the design, engineering and manu- 
facture of your Company’s products, and in 
thes, circumstances it is gratifying that the 


HIGH LEVEL OF EFFICIENCY 


turnover exceeded the record figures attained 
last year. 


I think Stockholders may not realise that 
some of the boilers which we are building 
today are nearly 150 feet high, equivalent to 
a building of, say, fourteen or fifteen storeys, 
contain as much as 50 miles of tubing, and 
weigh nearly 4,000 tons. But of course they 
do not all by any means reach these vast 
dimensions and we have happily also received 
very many smaller contracts during the past 
year. Indeed, the Order Book, both home 
and export, has been most encouraging in 
1955, which will remain outstanding as a year 
in which substantial contracts have been 
received not only from Africa, India, New 
Zealand and other Commonwealth countries, 
but also from many foreign centres. 


The marketing of new products has 
engaged the attention of the Management, 
and in the range of small steam raising units 
we have made a successful start in the pro- 
duction and sales of oil-fired packaged boilers 
marketed under the name of “ Steambloc.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In addition to work in the application of 
nuclear energy to power generation, exten- 
sive research continues on important prob- 
lems of combustion and in the development 
and application of metals and materials 
capable of withstanding the arduous condi- 
tions of service which will be required in the 
steam generating plant of the future. The 
Research Department also fills an important 
role in the day-to-day operations of the Com- 
pany. It works in the closest co-operation 
with all departments concerned with design, 
engineering and production and it renders 
valuable service to our Subsidiaries, both at 
home and abroad. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Today the demand for engineers with a 
sound basic training is greater than ever, and 
in an endeavour to meet this need the 
Company’s arrangements for education and 
training have been revised so that we may con- 
siderably increase the intake of young men, 
not only for training as mechanical engineers 
but also as apprentices in the skilled crafts. 
These men are recruited from all parts of 
the world, and will enable us to provide an 
adequate number of Babcock-trained men for 
our many Companies overseas, as well as at 
home. 


HOME SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our Subsidiary Companies in the United 
Kingdom have operated successfully. I 
would specially mention the rebuilding of 
the Works of Edwin Danks & Company (Old- 
bury) Limited, now nearing completion, This 
Works will be one of the best equipped of 
its kind in the Midlands. 


The new factory, shortly to be opened at 
Croydon, by Bailey Meters and Controls 
Limited will enable the Company to meet 
the ever-growing call for control equipment. 


Dewrance & Company Limited continue 
the re-equipment of their Works to satisfy 
new demands and requirements. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


_ Last year I referred in detail to the activi- 
ties of our overseas manufacturing Sub- 
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sidiaries. Your Directors are convin-«{ 
today, more than ever before, of the corr; 
ness of their policy to establish such mjq.). 
facturing units, using whatever materials i { 
labour are available locally with the 
specialised and complicated componen:; 
coming from this country. Healthy Over,., 
Subsidiaries can be the source in the future 
of most useful financial contributions to this 
country. Obviously close liaison is essentis 
and with this in mind, Directors and ser; 
executives of your Company have throuvhou: 
the past year paid visits to all the leading 
Subsidiaries abroad. 


s 


iC 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


It will be clear that we have had a yeu 
of progress and achievement. It has been 4 
period of great complexity in internation! 
trade and unfortunately it cannot be said th 
the outlook is for any immediate bettermen 
We in Babcock & Wilcox are only too 
scious of the dire need in the national interest 
to expand the exports of our engineering 
industry, but competition is increasing in |! 
sections of our business, and it will be al! 
can do to meet it. Certainly we cannot 
afford for one moment to be complacen! ind 
we know that the only way in which further 
success can be achieved is through our being 
able to design, manufacture and con 
the best possible economical produc! 
most economical price. That is our « 
aim and ideal. 


And it is also because I am convinced 
never before in the history of your Con 
has there been a state of better prepa: 
and greater ability to tackle any p: 
which may confront us and to keep 
of constantly changing circumstances, 
have no qualms once again, despite all 
ing difficulties, in expressing a sanguin: 
of your Company’s future prospects 


JOHN BARKER & 
COMPANY 


NEW RATING ASSESSMENTS SIIOCA 


The sixty-third ordinary general mee’ \: 
was held on May 4th in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (the C! 
man), in the course of his speech, 
The result of the year’s trading oper) 
of John Barker & Company, Limited, » ! 
net profit, before taxation, of £768,715 
this amount, taxation takes {409,94 it 
53.33 per cent), leaving a balance prot! 9 
£358,768. 


I must again, unfortunately, refer to p 
chase tax—that thoroughly bad tax. 1 ))-'- 
are now six rates of purchase tax varying [ron 
5 per cent to 90 per cent of the wholesic 
value. If we are to be burdened with (15 
unfair tax as a permanent measure, imme ''¢ 
steps should be taken to compensate tril-r) 
for any tax losses by way of a rebate. 


The Chairman then referred to the p°) 
gress of the rebuilding of the main Birk<r 
Block, which if all went well would take 
about another two years before comple'\)". 
He added that the new rating assessm<i\' 
now in operation had come as a great 5'\0-8 
and presented a grim picture. The ytal 
assessment of their Kensington store props" 
ties had increased by 136 per cent over |? 
and the total additional cost to the (ot 
pany would be not far short of £100.0') 


i 


¢ 


The Board would do their utmost to *°-? 
the fast rising operating costs at the ‘o"°* 
economic level, but the effect of the inci<!+* 
which applied generally throughout | 
country was bound to reflect on 3 


during the coming months. 
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LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE 


LORD GRANTCHESTER’S SPEECH 


The eighty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of the London & Manchester Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held on May 9th at 
the chief office, Finsbury Square, London, 
EC2. The chairman, Lord Grantchester, 
OBE, presiding, said: 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
AND ACCOUNTS 


The year 1955 the Report for which I am 

presenting has, I think you will agree, 
en a satisfactory year for those associated 
ith your Company. 


? The Accounts which you are invited to 
: pprove provide for our policy holders a 
rger bonus in both life branches. Satis- 
ted customers are the best tonic for all who 

rk for the Company. 


If you accept the recommendations which 

' your directors are making you will receive 
. a slightly higher dividend. 

: If you feel that the shareholders’ reward 

n these days is not adequately adjusted to 

the diminished postwar value of money it is 

3 ue to the unfair tax structure which so 

4 heavily penalises profits as it does also the 

ncomes of those who carry the burdens of 

managerial and professional responsibility. 

What matters to the individual, whether 

nager or investor, is his net return. It 

right to raise the net incomes of the 

: aller income group first, but to leave those 

a whom industry depends still surcharged 

a prewar level of value is overstraining 

patience. 

though I think you will have obtained a 

i y full picture of the Company’s activities 

3 d continued steady progress from the 

a \ccounts which ‘have been in your hands 

K i for several weeks, there are a number 

: tems upon which you may wish me to 

4 comment, 

3 Compared with the year 1954, new sums 
sured in the ordinary branch at £4} mil- 
n are up by £500,000 ; new sums assured 

the industrial branch are approximately 

he same at £6 million ; the premium income 
j the fire and general branch is up by some 
és j £35,000. 
r q Perhaps I may say here that we have 
recently arranged with our friends the 
County Fire Office for the continuation of 
the agreement to work together in the fire 
and accident field. Our thanks are due to 
the directors, management and staff of the 
pale County for their unfailing courtesy and 
us assistance, 


BONUSES 


_ The cost of the bonuses this year to policy 
a holders in both life branches exceeds {1 
; milion which is a record distribution by 
your Company out of a single year’s pro‘its. 
oe The reversionary bonus in the ordinary 
. branch has been raised by 4s. per cent to 38s. 
’ per cent; the bonuses in the industrial 
branch have been improved by an earlier 
oe allocation than formerly of a share of profits 

to policy holders and by certain other im- 
oe provements in the scheme for adult endow- 
ment assurances. The additions in excess of 


“pf contractual liabilities to industrial branch 
st poli¢y holders cost nearly £500,000. One 


cannot help wondering whether a Govern- 

he ment controlled institution would have shown 

8 such consideration as the proprietors of the 
London and Manchester. 





SAVINGS BOND POLICIES 


A number of our policy holders effected 
during the war policies under which the 
Company contracted to provide Savings 
Bonds instead of cash. Some of these policies 
matured during 1955 and more will be due 
shortly. These Government Bonds stand at 
the present time at a discount, which is dis- 
appointing to those patriotic citizens who 
have been paying for them. Your directors 
have decided, I hope with your approval, to 
give such policy holders the option to receive 
in cash on maturity the full face value of their 
Bonds as an alternative to a Government 
Bond the sale of which at the present time 


would bring them less than they hoped to 
receive. 


INVESTMENTS 


A significant feature of this year’s report 
is the higher rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments. This is largely due to the re-arrange- 
ment of the balance in the investment 
portfolio as between Government securities 
and industrial equities. The resulting higher 
interest income is a material factor in the 
consideration of bonus declarations. The 
interest we can earn is dependent to a con- 
siderable degree upon dividends paid on our 
investments. Bonus possibilities are there- 
fore directly linked with the profitability of 
industry. 


New money available for investment 
derives this year as it happens almost entirely 
from interest income, which amounted to 
over £2 million. The increase in our equity 
holdings shows where the greatest proportion 
of new money has been invested. 

Of the £3% million invested in mortgages 
£31 million is accounted for by mortgages 
on houses, shops or business premises under 
our house purchase schemes providing for 
repayment by means of endowment 
assurances. 


It is again satisfactory to be able to record 
that the balance sheet values of the stock 
exchange securities as at December 3]st last 
were in total less than their market value 
without recourse to the Investments Reserve 
Fund. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND 
PERSONAL SAVING 


Your directors would deplore, as I am sure 
you would, attempts to interfere with or to 
influence their discretion in the investment 
of your Company’s funds. Those who 
advocate such a policy are, we feel, deluding 
themselves and deceiving others when they 
imply that such intervention could be a 
material factor in righting the inflationary 
situation arising out of the great expansion 
of credit brought about largely, in my 
opinion, by Government over-spending. We 
who seek, above all, to safeguard our policy 
holders who entrust their savings to us, 
deplore the depreciation of the currency 
which has taken place and hope that the 
Government will practice the restraint it 
preaches. 


We welcome the recently expressed deter- 
mination of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to cut Government expenditure and hope the 
cut will not bé limited to £100 million. 


We also welcome the emp asis_ placed oe 
his budget speech upén the of Saving. 
He stressed the benefit to the national 
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economy. It is for us to stress the value to 
the saver in an uncertain future of the 


security afforded by London and Manchester 
policies. 

We are endeavouring to obtain a full share 
of the new business which may be expected 
from self-employed persons who will now be 
able on better terms to provide a pension for 
themselves by taking out a deferred annuity. 
Business of this type would ‘it in well with 
our existing structure which is substantially 
weighted with short and medium term en- 
dowment assurances. 


STAFF 


© 

I hope, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you share the opinion I hear often expressed 
that your Company is today more widely 
known to the public it tries to serve and is 
respected accordingly. I think our advertis- 
ing policy, though on a modest scale in these 
days of big splashes, has played a part but 
our best advertisement must always be in the 
persons of those who represent the Company, 


an asset which does not appear in the balance 
sheet. 


If this is a deserved tribute to the staff for 
their work in the past it is also an invitation 
to them to continue their efforts the better to 
serve a growing public who count them and 
the London and Manchester as their friends. 


For ourselves as for others we have to 
keep in mind that, if the value of the 
remuneration we receive for our work is not 
to melt away in our hands through inflation, 
increased reward must follow from increased 
effort. The London and Manchester pro- 
vides a wide field of opportunity and of con- 
sequent reward to the staff whose efforts are 
directed to building the business of the Com- 
pany in all its branches. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


The fifty-eighth annual general mecting 
of this Company was held on May 9th in 
London, Mr F. Sydney Snowden, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu: 
lated statement for the year to January 15, 
1956: 


The net profit of the parent company has 
improved, despite the heavy drain imposed 
by taxation and continually increasing over- 
head charges, particularly as to wages, motor 
transport and carriage. 


Last vear I referred to the vast amount 
being spent through the hire-purchase system 
on the purchase of such articles as refrigera- 
tors, wireless, television sets and motor cars. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
evidently realised that the steps taken by his 
predecessor to reduce this form of expendi- 
ture had not had the desired effect, but it is 
obvious with the further restrictions now im- 
posed, hire purchase has been drastically 
curtailed, and I think we can reasonably 
assume that more money may now be ex- 
pended on commodities such as are supplied 
by ourselves and other wholesale warehouses. 


The balance of profit amounts to £22,629, 
against £20,229 last year. After adding the 
balance of £54,809 brought forward from 
1955 and deducting the interim dividend of 
6 per cent, less Income Tax, paid on April 
3, 1956, and the Profits Tax payable on 

is dividend, there is a balance of £49,238, 
which the directors recommend be carried 
forward. The orders for later deliveries are 
being maintained, and give encouraging 
prospects for the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 


& 
Investments: 


Group Companies ..........+.++. saee 
N.V. Nederlandse Olie Maatschappij... 


Current Assets: 

Receivables from Group Companies: 
PRIDE no 96.056 000s een scesecs ects 
Supplementary amounts ....... 

Other Receivables............... cee 

Marketable Securities..........2.ee08 

Cash at Bankers ....cccocsvcsevseseun 


Tota! Current Assets 


Current Liabilities: 


Proposed Div PE vidoes cone kcaes s 
Accounts Pavable and Accrued Liabilities 
Unclaimed Dividends Payable ........ 
Amounts held for Shareholders in respect 

GE RORT 16GOB. 6 occtavevcsascahcwews 


Total Current Liabilities 


Excess of Current Assets over Current 
ESADERSIOS 2.0.00 db 09050560 beiess ee ee 


Capital : 
Ordinary Share Capital .............. 
of which unissued ........-c0+22008 


4° Cumulative Preference Share Capital 


Capital Reserves : 
Share Premiums ........cccccescccce 
SEWORIURIES.... 5 soos a wk ns ou a c4ldd ode Kode 


Retained Earnings (after deducting pro- 
posed GividenGs) ..ccccccccccccveace 


The Hague, April, 1956. 


—————_ 5, 800,125,844 


(Founded in 1890) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, MAY 30th, 19 


f f 
INCOME: 








131,242,502 


7,149,233,946 


| 


* 1954: 16%, 


The Board of Directors: 


J. B. Auc. KESSLER, Chatrman. 
W. H. VAN LEEUWEN. 

J. KLOPPER 

E. J. IJZERMAN. 

W. H. DE MONCHY. 


Company for 1955 of fis. 244,083,045 


makes 
possible the payment of a dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the cumulative preference .share capital of 


C. J. COLLOT D’ESCURY. 
F. Q. DEN HOLLANDER 
J. LUYTEN 

M. P. L. STEENBERGHE, 
B. Tu. W. VAN HASSELT. 


PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 19565 


The Net Income of Royal Dutch Petroleum The total owned and chartered tonnage 
vessels of 2000 dwt. and over operated by Group 
companies amounted to about 7.7 million tons, 
of which about 2.8 million tons were owned and 


fis. 1,500,000 and of 20 per cent. on the ordinary the balance chartered. 


share capital of fis. 1,216,365,600 outstanding on 
3lst December, 1955; the latter includes 6 per 
cent. already made payable as interim dividend 


in January, 1956. 


The Royal Dutch/Shell Group of companies 
maintained its leading position in the 
markets and sales of “ Shell’ oil and chemical 
products world-wide again increased over 


prev ious year. 


Production of crude oil and natural gasoline, 
including quantities received under special supply 
contracts, amounted to over 1.9 million barrels 
daily, which was about 9 per cent. greater than 
in the previous year and almost three times as 


much as in 1946. 


The amount of crude oil processed in Group 
refineries all over the world increased to nearly 


2 miljior barrels daily. 


world 


Group of companies. 


1954). 


the As a consequence of the increased activities, 
sales proceeds and other income amounted to 
$2,051 million (£1,852 million in 1954) and there- 
fore exceeded {£2,000 million for the first time. 
Capital expenditures in 1955 amounted 
£2835 million (£226 million in 1954). This brings 
the total sums expended under this heading in the 


past 5 years to well over £1,000 million: 


’ 


demand for oi! throughout the world. 








Preference Shares 
Ordinary Shares 


Total at end of Year 


As on previous occasions, the Annual Report of 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company will include 
financial statements of the Royal Dutch/Shell 


Ihe Net Income for 1955 of the Group amounted 
after taxation to £160 million (£134.5 million in 


indication of the great investment necessary in 
the oil industry today to meet the rapidly growing 


STATEMENT OF INCOME, 1955 


7,075,315,274 From Group Companies : f 
ae ERVIN 66k éc ewe cnt pens eececsecees ° 213,455,418 
7,075,315,274 Supplementary Amounts........+.+-+. ° 38,581,615 
Other Income, principally interest on mar- 
Metabls SOGUTINIOE 6 occ cc veces sctesene 2,039,649 
146,832,000 — ; 
25,911,529 254,076,682 
12,627,748 
134,608,520 EXPENSES: 
15,376,626 Administrative and Other Expentes ...... 2,065,111 
eee teaae Net Loss on Marketable Securities......... 2,329,744 
335,356,423 Directors’ and Managing Directors’ Remune- 
eee aie TO: S56 oo kee ew add eh ee aeeases“s 5,598,782 
-_ 9,993,637 
243,333,120 = 

9,904,953 Net Income for the Year........seceeeee ° 244,083,045 

5,324,056 — 

4,875,642 

259,437,751 
STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS, 1955 
73,918,672 
ieiengeisieclatpetitinlinh f f 
; Total at beginning of Year: 
hiner mena ine BANGOR SOTEBR 6 6p ccs cdsdses Cxgek ire 130,097,287 
General REserve | wcsccccvoscccsepensiio — 

: ) iinipatiengaavin 
ver ist aoe 130,097,287 
Nisei nth anaes Net Income for the Year ............0e6 244,083,045 
1,216,365,600 Prescribed Cash Dividends ............. 395,290 

1,500,000 —--- 
1,217,865,600 374,575,622 
Deduct: 

22,409,543 Proposed Distribution : 

5,717,716,301 Cash Dividends: 





Mos) dite . 60,000 
esas as kaes . 243,273,120 
commen - 943,533,120 
sisiibiiag Meataereiad 5 131,242,502 


The Managing Directors: 
J. H. LOUDON, General Managing Director. 
H. BLOEMGARTEN. 
F. A. C. GUEPIN 
L. SCHEPERS. 





Cash and securities amounted to £344 million 
at the end of 1955 and showed little changt 
the £346 million over the previous year. 

Sales taxes, excise duties and similar 
collected and paid by Group companies tot i 
£444 million in 1955 (£406 million in 1954 

Income taxes throughout the world absorbed 
£116 million in 1955 (£106 million in 1954 

From the Net income of £160 million, divid Is 
have been declared in respect of the year 1959 
to the parent companies, viz., Royal D 
Petroleum Company and The “ Shell ” Tra 
and Trading Company, Limited, of £33.4 
(for 1954 £26.8 million), The balance has \ 


retained in the business. 


Copies of the full report and accounts ¢a" 
be obtained free of charge from N. ™- 
Rothschild & Sons, New Court, St. Swithia’s 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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CROFTS ENGINEERS 
(HOLDINGS) 


GRATIFYING TRADING RESULTS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Crofts Engineers (Holdings) Limited was 
held on May 4th at Bradford, Sir Arthur 
Croft (Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is with great pleasure I present to you 
he Accounts for the year ended December 
1, 1955. We are again showing increased 
rrofits; but on this occasion these include 
e results of a full year’s working of the 

ole of our Group of Companies, includ- 

the two Companies acquired during the 
previous year—Carter Gears Limited and 

Parkinson & Son (Shipley) Limited, and 

e substantial increase in profits is due in 
the main to this fact. Extensions and altera- 

s have prevented us from reaching the 
production anticipated; all the same the 
results are very gratifying. 

The Trading Profit, before providing for 
Taxation, is £861,173 ; against £706,716 for 
1954. Tax takes £415,332, leaving a net 
profit of the Group of £445,841 (against 
£356,476 for 1954). 

During 1955 the capital was twice in- 
reased by the capitalisation of Reserves ; 

e first occasion being in the proportion of 





THE KLABANG RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR JOHN BARLOW’S SPEECH 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
the Klabang Rubber Company, Limited, 
held on May Ist at Planatation House, 
ndon. ° 
Sir John D. Barlow, Bart., MP, in the 
curse of his speech, said: 


rhe profit for 1955 was £29,843. Taxa- 
uon requires £12,800. The transfer to re- 
planting reserve is £10,000. An Interim Divi- 
dend of Is, 6d. per stock unit (7} per cent), 
‘ess income tax, was paid on April 10, 1956, 
which required £8,625. There will be no 
further dividend in respect of 1955. The 
carry forward to next year’s accounts is 
shghtly reduced at £14,065. 


_ As well as the 74 per cent Interim Divi- 
dend, a Special Capital Distribution of 1s. 
per stock unit (5 per cent) was paid on 
April 10, 1956. This Capital Distribution is 
exempt from Income Tax and is made from 
the Capital Realisation Surplus account, 
which is reduced to £22,218. 


CROP FIGURES 


The crop of 766,000 Ib was 67,000 Ib 
ess than last year, because of a changeover 

a less intensive system of tapping. The 
in cost of production was 204d. per Ib, 
which excludes provision for amortisation of 
the estates, and the gross selling price nearly 
<Sd. per Ib, which enabled a profit of nearly 
2d _per Ib to be earned. This is the largest 
Profit since the Korean War Commodity 
Soom of 1950 and 1951. 


From June 1, 1955, the Malayan Govern- 
ment raised the scale of export duty at prices 
above 22}d. per Ib and introduced an anti- 
nflationary cess at prices above 28d. 
per Ib. Discussions are continuing with 
the Government to try to agree to the 
method of repayment of the anti-inflationary 
cess, which should be returned to estates 
when the price of rubber falls below 


one new share for every two Ordinary Shares 
held on June 7, 1955, which amounted to 
£400,000 ; and a second issue on December 
22, 1955, of one new share for every three 
shares held resulted in the further capitalisa- 
tion of £500,000. In addition, an issue of 
new capital was made to Ordinary Share- 
holders in the form of a “Rights” Offer. 
Almost 100 per cent of the new shares were 
taken up by them. 


_ An Interim Dividend of 74 per cent, less 
income tax, on the Ordinary Share Capital 
of £800,000 was paid in June, 1955, absorb- 
ing £34,500. 


The Directors propose that a Final Divi- 
dend of 7} per cent should be paid on the 
£2 million Ordinary Share Capital. The 
total distribution for the year on the Ordi- 
nary Shares is therefore £120,750, compared 
with £99,000 for 1954. 


The Directors have given very serious con- 
sideration to the rate of Final Dividend pro- 
posed, and they feel that in future the Group 
Should be able to finance its continued 
development out of its own resources. For 
this reason they have decided not to recom- 
mend an increase in the dividend rate, but 
to maintain the effective rate paid for the 
previous year—which in itself was an increase 
on the year 1953. 

In my statement last year I informed you 
of the acquisition of J. Parkinson & Son 


(Shipley) Limited and Carter Gears Limited. 


Both Companies have installed additional 


28d. per Ib. Export duty and anti-infla- 
tionary cess, after deducting replanting cess 
refunded, cost 45d, per Ib, or £14,733—over 
a fifth of the estates’ revenue expenditure ; 
this is the largest amount of export duty the 
Company has paid. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


The outlook for world production and con- 
sumption of all types of rubber in 1956 is 
estimated at (in 1,000 tons): 








Natural | Synthet*« Total 
Production . 1,850 1,285 3,135 
Consumption 1,820 1,180 3,000 
Surplus..... 30 105 135 





The figures show that production and con- 
sumption are almost balanced. With increas- 
ing industria! activity in many countries of 
the world, the demand for natural and syn- 
thetic rubber is high. Each product is essen- 
tial for certain industries, but it has been 
estimated that nearly half the world’s demand 
for rubber can be satisfied either by natural 
or synthetic rubber, depending on price. 


ELECTIONS IN MALAYA 


In July, 1955, the first elections were held 
in Malaya for 52 out of 98 seats in the Legis- 
lative Council. The Alliance party, which is 
composed of Malay, Chinese and Indian 
organisations, gained 51 out of 52 contested 
seats. Tunku Abdul Rahman was appointed 
Chief Minister. He visited this country in 
January, 1956, with a delegation from the 
rulers of Malaya and representatives of his 
Government. Discussions were heid with 
HM Government in a cordial and friendly 
atmosphere. The communique issued at 


the end of the talks showed how large 
the measure of agreement was between the 
Malayan delegation and HM Government. 
It was agreed that every effort should be 
made to achieve self-government in Malaya 
by August, 1957, if possible. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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plant during the year, also Parkinsons have 
put up Works extensions which are almost 
completed—it is expected that by the end 
of 1956 this Company will be well on the 
way to full production on its increased 
capacity. 

‘The Fixed Assets of the Group clearly indi- 
cate the rapid growth of your Company. 
The net increase in these assets during the 
year is * £303,000, and this reflects the 
continued policy of installing modern 
machines and equipment in the operating 
subsidiary companies. There are commit- 
ments outstanding at December 31, 1955, 
for capital expenditure amounting to 
£218,000. 


PROSPECTS 


The future prosperity of the Group 
depends on trade and demand. All our 
Companies are in a position to deal with 
increased business, and, as stated last year, 
although competition is keener, we feel that 
due to the added strength and greater effi- 
ciency being obtained we are in an even 
better position to secure our share of any 
business available. 


A general expansion in trade has taken 
place in all areas, both on Power Trans- 
mission equipment and Machine Tools, and 
our Canadian and South African Companies 
continue to show satisfactory progress. 


The report was adopted. 


RHEOSTATIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
The Rheostatic Company Limited was held 
on May 4th at Slough, Mr M. J. Gartside, 
B.Sc.(Eng.), M.LE.E., A.C.G.1., F.C.CS. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated report for the year ended September 
30, 1955: 


I have pleasure in presenting Accounts 
which show a year of considerable progress. 
Both turnover and profit attained new high 
levels and Export sales accounted for a higher 
percentage of the total. The net profit before 
taxation increased by over 50 per cent to 
£237,771 ; after deduction of income tax and 
profits tax the net profit is £134,965 compared 
with £80,415. 


The Board recommends a final dividend 
of 124 per cent which brings the total dis- 
tribution to 184} per cent. This dividend 
provides a total distribution to shareholders 
greater than that of last year. 


The reputation of Satchwell temperature 
controls continues to be enhanced both for 
the control of domestic electric appliances 
such as water heaters and cookers and for 
the automatic control of central heating. 
Taking the long view, the Board has con- 
fidence that the Company will continue to 
progress as it has done in the past. 


Your Board has decided to call an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting for the purpose 
of increasing the capital of the Company 
from £650,000 to £900,000, and to offer 
further shares at par to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for 
every share held. The directors expect to 
be able to recommend next year a total 
dividend of not less than 12 per cent on 
the ordinary capital as increased by this 
rights issue. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital approved. 
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UNITED BISCUITS 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
United Biscuits Limited will bé held on 
May 3lst in Edinburgh. . 

The following is an extract from the State- 


5 


ment by the Chairman, Mr Peter G. 
Macdonald, WS, JP, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year 1955: 


I am again in the happy position of being 
able to report group sales for the past year 
which break all our records at a figure of 
over £13,50U,000, an increase of £2 million 
over the previous year. This increase in 
sales has, I feel, been due to the continuing 
popularity with the housewife of the products 
of McVitie & Price and Macfarlane Lang. 

The policy of your Directors in the 
modernisation of plant and mechanisation of 
many processes—automation as it is now 
catled—especially in the packeting of biscuits, 
has enabled us to handle this greatly in- 
creased volume of trade with a consequent 
reduction in overhead charges. Accordingly 
we were able in June, 1955, to pass on some 
of this saving to the housewife in the form 
of a reduction of a penny per pound in the 
price of biscuits. When so much discussion 
is taking place in Government circles with 
a view to a reduction in the cost of living 
I am particularly pleased that we have been 
able to help in that direction. It is note- 
worthy that the price of our biscuits today 
shows an increase of only 60 per cent on 
prewar prices despite increases in the cost of 
our main ingredients—flour, fat and sugar— 
ranging from double to treble the prewar 
figures. I know of no other foodstuff which 
g.ves the housewife comparable value today. 





EXPORT 


Our export trade has increased by about 
a third over the previous year, in spite of the 
fact that some of our perishable goods had to 
be returned from the docks owing to the 
Dock Strke, which again emphasises the 
important fact that we all depend on each 
other and that we must all pull together for 
the benefit of the whole. The increase in 
export trade is particularly encouraging as 
over 70 per cent was exported to hard 
currency countries. 


The group profit for the year to December 

3i, 1955, before providing for taxation, 
amounted to £2,163,270, as compared with 
£1,911,533 in che previous year, an increase 
of £251,737. Income tax and profits tax 
require provisions of £1,062,741 and there 
remains after “taxation a balance of 
£1,100,529 (1954, £997,219). The preference 
dividend for the year and an interim dividend 
of 4 per cent, less tax, on the ordinary shares 
paid in October last required £103,500, and 
the Directors recommend that the final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares be 10 per cent, 
less tax, requiring £172,500. The total divi- 
dend of 14 per cent for this year is at the 
same rate as last year but. payable on the 
increased ordinary share capital. This year’s 
distribution is therefore equivalent to 21 per 
cent on the old capital. 
_ The future prosperity of the biscuit 
industry is, like all others, primarily depen- 
dent on the general economic health of the 
whole country, and it is hoped that the steps 
which the Government have recently taken 
will strengthen our national economy. If 
this is achieved I feel that we can look for- 
ward to the future confident that we can 
expect to get at least our fair share of the 
trade of the biscuit industry and that a satis- 
factory level of profits may be obtained. 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY LIFE 
OFFICE 
STATEMENT BY SIR OLIVER FRANKS 


The one hundred and twenty-third Annual 
General Meeting of Members was held on 
May 9, 1956. The following is an extract 
from the statement by the chairman, the 
Right Honourable Sir Oliver S. Franks, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1955: 

The New Life Assurances of the Group 
amounted to the record total of just over 
£29 million, which compared with the record 
of the previous year of £22 million. The 
biggest increase is in the Ordinary Life Sec- 
tion of the Account, particularly in the With 
Profit Contracts: this is largely due to the 
excellent rate of bonus which we were able 
to declare at the end of our quinquennium in 
December, 1954. 


In our Group Life and Pensions Depart- 
ment we have written a record volume of 
business. 


The Home Fire Account once more main- 
tained its rate of steady growth and an 
excellent profit has again been made. 

In the Home Accident Department trad- 
ing conditions were difficult but in each of 
the four main sections of the account the 
claim ratio was lower than in 1954, the 
greatest improvement being in the large 
Motor Section. 


The Continuous Disability Account has 
shown very good progress and the substan- 
tial contribution to profits made by this 
account and by the Sinking Fund Account 
give reason for satisfaction. 
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Profit (after depreciation, etc.) 
Taxation 
Net Profit 
Dividends 


Expansion, etc. 





PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Retained in the Business for Research. 
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In our Overseas Branches the small p 
made in some areas was completely o 
Shadowed by the loss incurred in our 
Fire Account in the USA and Canad; 
the Accident Account the results were 
disappointing largely due to a loss in 
United States and in Australia. 


Our Marine Account is not a large 
but by sound underwriting it continue 
make a useful contribution to the profit 
the Office. 


I should like to mention our subsid 
Southern Industrial Trust, which offe 
most useful service in the form of 
purchase finance. In 1955 the trad 
conditions were particularly difficult 
nevertheless a most satisfactory contrib 
to Group profits was made by the subsid 


The Budget proposal to exempt from 
that portion of each payment under a | 
chased Life Annuity which represents 1 
return of part of the original purchase p: 
removes what has been a_ long-stand 
grievance. 


The further proposal in the Budget to g 
limited relief of taxation to the self-employ:i 
who have to provide for their retirement i; 
most welcome. This Office, in accordan 
with its traditional leadership in Annuity and 
Pension business, is ready to provide oppor- 
tunities for taking full advantage of these ne 
conditions. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 


whole of the funds of the Friends’ Provident 
was £6 2s. 5d. per cent, and the net rite 
after deduction of Income Tax, £5 4s. 4d 
per cent. 

The Funds of the Group now exceed / 6 
million and as an indication of the rapid 
growth of the Office it is interesting to reflec 


that the Funds have been doubled in the 


seven-year period since 1948. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 


LTD. 


Annual Report & Accounts of the Group for the Year ended 31st December, 1955 


1955 1954 
£ £ 

1,271,629 1.440.400 

486,262 628,877 

785,367 811,523 

es se 211,692 209,042 
Development, 

573,675 602,48 | 
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Issued Capital ay re 
Reserves and Amounts set aside 
Fixed Assets 

Investments fi 

Net Current Assets ... 
























rising labour costs. 


3,294,400 3,294. 400 
6.431,097 6.063 864 
1,735,461 1.518.088 

487,119 491.308 
7,502,917 7,348 868 


~The following is an extract from the Statement to Stockholders made by 
Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., Chairman :— 


_ In 1955 the value of our sales was again the highest in the Company's 
history. Moreover, the value of unexecuted orders in hand is greater than it has 
ever been, and the manufacturing programmes budgeted for 1956 and 1957 show 
progressive increases. 1 am afraid, however, we must recognise that lower profit 
margins are almost inevitable because recent wage awards have tended to become 
more and more an annual feature in our economy, and have long since ceased to 
bear any direct relation to increased production. 

__ The element of labour costs for the finished telephone product is unusually 
high, whilst its dependence on imported materials is very low. From a national 
point of view it thus represents an ideal type of export; but because of this high 
labour element we are affected sooner than most industries by the continually 
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ELLIOTT BROTHERS 
(LONDON) 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
Elliott Brothers (London) Limited will be 
don May 31st in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ent by the Chairman, Mr R. E. F. de 
rafford, O.B.E., for 1955: 
Che consolidated profit before taxation has 
en from £222,878 in 1954 to £260,685 in 
55, and is a reflection of the expansion of 
,over and increased efficiency. Our order 
ok is now larger than ever before. 


In automation developments we have had 





the benefit of associations with leading 
American organisations 

The Elliott 405 Electronic Digital Com- 
puter is the first British electronic computer 
capable of dealing rapidly with the large 
volume of information required in office 
applications and data processing (for which 
purposes it has been specially designed). 
lhis computer has aroused great interest at 
home, in the USA and on the Continent. 
We have secured a number of orders from 
leading British industrial users and public 
authorities. We continue to be entrusted 
with important projects for Government 
Departments and this work has expanded, 
particularly in aviation. 


Our investment in Fixed Assets expanded 
considerably during the year and has resulted 
in-a substantially larger Depreciation charge, 
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against which we have had the benefit of 
Investment Allowances. I would like to 
express my regret that the Chancellor with- 
drew these allowances. It is clear that home 
demand for certain categories of goods must 
be curbed at this time, but it is equally clear 
that this country cannot hope to maintain, 
let alone to increase, its ability to compete 
in export markets unless its industrial capital 
equipment is constantly kept up to date. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a final ordinary dividend of 12} per cent, 
making 17} per cent for the year, as com- 
pared with an effective rate of 16% per cent 
for the previous year. 


Although it is too early to gauge the level 
of profits for the year as a whole, it is your 
Board’s expectation that the current year will 
be another period of progress. 








Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


HEAD OFFICE MUNICH 


Foreign Trade Bank 


At the Ordinary General Meeting on April 19, 1956, it was agreed upon that 
for the business year 1955 a dividend of 11 per cent. will be distributed 
on the nominal ordinary share capital of DM 40,000,000, and a dividend of 

$ per cent. on the nominal ordinary share capital of DM 20,000,000—which 
was issued in the course of the 1955 capital increase and participating in dividend 
payments as from October 1, 1955. 


Balance Sheet Total : 
As at December 31, 1955: DM 2,531,209,662.02 


Principal Items of the Annual Balance Sheet per December 31, 1955: 


ED a ssiicb<c case cvsreeanancaducuseasieaeoatncecsagabanee DM _ 60,010,000.00 
CN oo sas igen ve sbeudiaun enna DM — 28,000,000.00 
IL. <2 iso uidonmieneaabenaagheaeienaned DM  53,083,967.00 
IID, svichspanosessesduerascensesnvnerseqcnssaseesaseneceagidsasas DM 1,263,196,533.56 

including Savings Bank Deposits..............-s+eseeeesees DM 384,315,145.53 
IN ois ss si Leksavetiswss adkivnvednh ctesusceasoocussconvemen<eegs DM _  669,353,065.62 
Long-T L tended by the Mortgage Depart- 

eens ccnnchsncecenereee Sa DM 689,490,056.02 
III Sita cic cccccsatcessnscessescesccoeessneqishesesessaeds DM __ 785,911,656.50 


Besides the Munich Head Office, the following Branch Offices are licensed 
Foreign Trade Banks : | 
Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ludwigshafen/Rh., Aschaffenburg, Bamberg, 
Frankenthal, Freilassing, Fiirth i.B., Griinstadt, Hof (Saale), Kaiserslautern, 
Kaufbeuren, Kempten (Allgau), Kitzingen, Kusel, Lindau (Bodensee), Linden- 
berg (Allgau), Mannheim, Markt Oberdorf, Neustadt a.d. Weinstrasse, Neu-Ulm 
(Donau), Regensburg, Schweinfurt, Selb, Weiden (Oberpfalz), Wiirzburg, and 
our Grossmarkthalle Branch Office in Munich. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Munich, April 1956. 
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MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


TONNAGE MILLED A RECORD 
HIGHER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Mr C. B. Anderson, the Chairman of the 
Company, in addressing members at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on April 27, 1956, stated that in 1955 
the tonnage milled rose by 57,000 tons to 
a record of 857,000 tons and as the yield 
improved slightly to 5.19 dwt. the output 
was 18,292 ounces higher at 222,186 ounces 
fine. As a result of the greater output, 
coupled with a small increase in the average 
price received for gold, the working revenue 
was nearly £250,000 higher at £2,792,065. 
Working costs were twopence per ton 
milled lower and absorbed £1,720,546, 
and the working profit, was £1,071,519, 
an increase of £141,295 over the previous 
year. This satisfactory position was due 
largely to Native labour being in better 
supply than for some years. It should be 
noted, however, that 62 per cent of this 
increase in working profit was absorbed in 
taxation. 


After providing £524,108 for taxation the 
net profit was £547,625 or £60,477 more 
than in 1954. Two dividends totalling 2s. 3d. 
per share, or 3d. more than in 1954, were 
declared, absorbing £506,250. After pro- 
viding £47,389 for capital expenditure and 
an additional liability for European leave 
pay the unappropriated balance was reduced 
slightly to £482,749. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
the General Accident, Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Limited, will be held on 
May 30th at Perth. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated address by the Chairman, Sir 
Stanley Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, DL, JP: 


The net income from all sources amounted 
to £50,025,848, an increase of little short of 
£3 million, which can be regarded as a highly 
satisfactory achievement. 


Allocations to Underwriting Reserves 
absorb £650,000 and £500,000 has again 
been transferred to General Reserve. 


The aggregate New Business retained by 
the Group amounted to £10,993,389 as 
compared with £7,150,955. 

In the Accident and General Department, 
the premium income increased by close on 
£2 million to £41,137,257. 

Success has again been achieved in the 
Fire Department. Premium income has 
increased and a profit of £578,098, well up 
to our usual high standard, has been earned. 


Marine Department: The volume of 
business written shows a slight decrease at 
£529,142, and the Fund at £990,336 is con- 
sidered adequate for all eventualities. 

Total assets have increased by £5,448,526 
to £85,427,614. 


USA: A gratifying increase in premium 
volume was achieved. The greatest credit 
is due to our Management and Personnel for 
results which were decidedly better than 
average for the market as a whole. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE 
RESERVE 


The development footage driven dur..g 
the year totalled 38,787 feet. Of the 16,770 
feet developed on the Main Reef Horizon 
11,600 feet were on reef, and sampling dis- 
closed 6,840 feet or 59 per cent to be payable 
averaging 18.4 dwt over 14 inches, equiva- 
lent to 258 inch-dwt. 22,017 feet were 
driven on the Kimberley Reef Horizon and 
of the 16,930 feet on reef and sampled 6,165 
feet or 36 per cent proved payable averaging 
9.0 dwt over 25 inches, equivalent to 225 
inch-dwt. There was a very satisfactory 
increase in the payable footage on the Kim- 
berley Reef and the percentage payability also 
improved, but the average inch-dwt figure 
was somewhat lower. . 

The recalculated ore reserve increased by 
500,000 tons to 4,500,000 tons averaging 
5.4 dwt over an estimated stoping width of 
47 inches. The value was 0.1 dwt lower but 
the width unchanged. Of this tonnage the 
Kimberley Reef accounted for 600,000 tons 
averaging 4.8 dwt over 47 inches. 


TAXATION 


In March of this year the Minister of 
Finance announced that he proposed to 
restore the Formula Tax to the 1950 level, 
and also to increase certain allowances. The 
effect of the proposed change in the Formula 
Tax would be to reduce the rate of taxation 
by just under 5 per cent as from January 1, 
1956. This reduction, though comparatively 
small, and the other concessions to the Indus- 
try were most welcome. 


BLAW KNOX LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF ORDERS 


The annual general meeting of Blaw Knox 
Limited was held on May 9th in London, 
Mr J. M. Wallace (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The trading profits for the 
year amount to £398,089. After making full 
provision for taxation and depreciation, dis- 
posable profits for the year are £171,122. 


Despite severe competition your Com- 
pany’s business in all directions has held up 
remarkably well, the volume of orders on 
hand being most satisfactory. 


In my last review I referred to the intro- 
duction of new products and the continuance 
of a vigorous development policy. Orders 
for these new products have been rewarding. 
Furthermore, we now have in the course of 

roduction additional new products of major 
importance which have created wide interest. 


The past year has been notable for the 
sustained and constructive effort by our sales 
departments in expanding our markets both 
at home and overseas. At no previous time 
in the history of the Company has there been 
such cause for satisfaction in the quality and 
efficiency of products the Company is able 
to offer. 

Efforts have been made to improve stan- 
dards of production efficiency and progress 
has been made. As to the future, our efforts 
and hopes for the further expansion of our 
business and even its maintenance at its 
present level depend very largely on Govern- 
ment policy and the measures it may take to 
restore the country’s weakened gold and 
dollar reserves. 


The report was adopted and the total ordi- 
nary dividend of 30 per cent was approved. 
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SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


The Chairman also welcomed the recent 
announcement by the Minister of Mines th: 
when silicosis benefits are increased by legi, 
lation which it is proposed to introduce th:, 
year the State will itself assume responsibili: 
for the retrospective liabilities so created up 
to the extent of £10,900,000. The Industry 
would continue to carry the burden of pro- 
viding for present and future liabilities in 
respect of silicosis compensation. It wa; 
difficult to predict, at this stage, the precise 
effect on the Industry of the increased benetit; 
now proposed, since this depended on th: 
number of cases certified by the Silicosis 
Medical Bureau, but the increase in the 
liability might well be a substantial one. 


RESULTS IN FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of 1956 the ore 
milled was 208,000 tons and the working 
profit £249,818. Development footage driven 
on the Main Reef Horizon was 3,611 feet of 
which 2,610 feet were on reef and sampled 
disclosing 1,630 feet or 62 per cent payable 
averaging 17.8 dwt over 16 inches, equivalent 
to 284 inch-dwt. On the Kimberley Reef 
Horizon 4,918 feet were driven and of the 
3,765 feet on reef and sampled 775 feet or 
21 per cent proved payable averaging 12.6 dwt 
over 25 inches, equivalent to 314 inch-dwt 

The motion for the adoption of the Reports 
and Accounts which was proposed by the 
Chairman and seconded by Mr P. S. Ham- 
mond was carried unanimously. The retiring 
Directors, Major General F. H. Theron and 
Messrs M. W. Richards and J. S. Walker, 
were re-elected. 


ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Albert E. Mallandain, Limited, was held on 
May 9th in London, Mr William Balleny, 
CA, Vice-Chairman, presiding. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his circulated review 
for the year 1955: 


During the past year, the company’s 
business has been not only maintained 
but indeed expanded. All sections of 
the business show better results due 
to increased turnover and _ productivity 
and rigorous control of overheads. Raw 
materials values have on an average been 
more stable during the past year. This 
has enabled us, while maintaining reason- 
able profit margins, to quote keener prices 
to our customers than might otherwise have 
been possible. The ratio of export to total 
trade has also been well maintained. 


The aggregate net profit is £86,842 com- 
pared with £72,020 for 1954, an increase of 
£14,822. An analysis of the factors which 
have contributed to the increased net profit 
shows that, while sales increased by 14 per 
cent over the previous year, costs in materials, 
wages and overheads, although greater in 
terms of money did not increase to the same 
extent. Your Board recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 25 per cent. This, if 
approved, will be paid on the existing capital 
of the company, viz. £200,000, and is equiva- 
lent to a rate of 50 per cent on the former 
capital before last year’s bonus share issue 


The demand for our goods is well main- 
tained as evidenced by the state of our order 
book and, despite rising costs we can look 
forward to a continuance of satisfactory 
trading results. 


The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
The annual general meeting of The 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society was 
held on May 2nd in London, Mf Kenneth 
A. E. Moore, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


In his speech to the members the Chair- 
man said that 1955 had been a most satis- 
factory year from the point of view of the 
policyholders in that the rate of bonus earned 
had been well up to the exceptionally favour- 
able level of the last valuation and augured 
well for the next bonus declaration due at 
the end of this year. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY MEASURES 


Mr Kenneth Moore went on to comment 
on the steps taken by the Government in an 
effort to stop, or at least to curb, inflation. 
As a result of these steps the rate of interest 
has risen substantially and the market price 
of fixed interest securities had fallen by 
approximately 15 per cent. The amount 
required to be written off the Society’s Stock 
Exchange investments to reduce them to 
market values was less than 6 per cent of 
their book value and was _ comfortably 





MR C. K. WILMERS’ REVIEW OF THE 


At the Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of Société Fimanciére de Transports 
et dEntreprises Industrielles (“ Sofina ”), 
held in Brussels on April 26th, the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended December 31, 1955, as well as the 
appropriation of profits were approved. 


The Balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
amounts to B.Frs. 118,398,905, against 
B.Frs. 121,450,028 for 1954, but earnings 
available for distribution show an increase 
of B.Frs. 10,836,638. 


The dividend on each of the 630,000 
Ordinary Shares was increased to 125 francs 
net for the year 1955 as against 110 francs 
net for the preceding year. It will be pay- 
able as from May 2, 1956. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S COMMENTS 


An address to the Meeting by Mr 
( harles K. Wilmers, Managing-Director, 
included the following comments : 


“ The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of our Company which are presented 
to you today, again show an improvement 
over the figures for the preceding year. Our 
liquid assets have increased during the year 
by 114.8 million frs. and the market and 
esimated value of our portfolio by 634.2 
million frs., representing a total increase in 
value of 749 million frs., of 14 per cent com- 
pared with the figures at December 31, 1954. 


May I add that I hope that the presenta- 
tion which we have given to our accounts 
and the comments and analyses which we 
have made in the annual report which is 
before you, have been helpful in giving you 
a ciecarer understanding of the position of our 
company. It is our belief that confidence in 
the company and in its management can only 
be soundly based on a clear understanding 
oi the facts and it is therefore our policy to 
give you the maximum of information which 





covered by the Reserve Fund of £1,775,000 
Previously built up out of appreciation and 
realised profits. After providing for this the 
Reserve Fund, as shown in the Balance 


ao —_ at the substantial figure of 


The Government’s Budget proposals for 
tax relief on the premiums for pensions for 
self-employed fall short of the recommenda- 
tions of the Millard Tucker Committee, and 
it 1s to be hoped that a number of points 
which would make the proposals fairer and 
more attractive to the individual will be 
pressed when the Bill reaches the Committee 
stage. The Society in the meantime is pre- 
Paring to play its full part in meeting the 
demand for the new pensions, but nothing 
can, of course, be finalised until the exact 
scope of the terms and conditions of the new 


deferred annuity policies are finally settled 
by Parliament. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH TAXATION 


Returning to broader matters, Mr Kenneth 
Moore stressed that taxation remains at a 
deplorably high level, blunting incentive, 
warping the conduct of industrial, commer- 
cial and private affairs and adding to the 
general inflationary pressure. He went on 
to say that, what is sadly needed, is such a 
reduction in taxation as would restore incen- 





* SOFINA” 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


can be of use to you in forming your owa 
judgment of our affairs. 


Coming now to our Profit and Loss 
Account, this shows an increase in distribut- 
able income, and although there is a decline 
in income which cannot be considered as 
distributable this is due almost entirely to 
a decrease in 1955 as compared with 1954 in 
an unrealised profit on shares distributed 
as dividends to us by two of our American 
subsidiary companies. 

Despite the improvement in the results to 
which I have just referred, which has enabled 
the Board to propose to you to increase the 
dividend by 15 fr. per share, much remains 
to be done to improve the net yield to our 
shareholders from our total assets. I am 
certain that I need not repeat my assurance 
that all steps which can be taken by us will 
be taken with this end in view, provided 
always that they can be reconciled with our 
obligation to defend all the interests entrusted 
to us by our affiliated companies and that 
they do not lead us to neglect long-term 
growth possibilities in favour of immediate 
yield. 

I have referred first to our obligations to- 
wards our affiliated companies because, as 
you remember, we touched upon this ques- 
tion last year when I had occasion to remind 
you of the considerable services which our 
Company has continued to render, not only 
for the defence of the interests in Spain of 
an affiliated company, but also to aid our 
affiliated companies operating in Argentina. 
As I stated then these services have remained 
without remuneration for a long period of 
time, with the consequence that our 
remuneration for technical and management 
services is somewhat out of proportion with 
the expense which they involve. You will 
agree with me, however, that it would not 
only be a neglect of our duty but also a 
shortsighted policy, which only those who do 
not wish us well would recommend, to 
abandon these interests and not to make 
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tive and make possible permanent savings in 
the best Victorian sense. It would enable 
the individual to invest during his working 
life in anything which he thought fit, includ- 
ing the provision of risk capital in his own 
or any other business. It would be wonder- 
ful to see individual savings linked once 
again with individual investment. 


It went without saying that all financial 
fnstitutions were most anxious to support 
any effective steps taken by the Government 
in the fight against inflation Their only 
wish was for more courageous action to be 
taken than had been forthcoming so far 


For a Life Assurance Company in par- 
ticular the maintenance of a stable currency 
is vitally important. The members of the 
National Mutual and all who work for it— 
and indeed the whole world of Life Assur- 
ance—can take comfort in the fact that the 
very essence uf Life Assurance is in the col- 
lection of savings in the form of premiums 
and their investment for long periods in 
some useful and productive form as a pro- 
— to the policyholder and his depen- 

ants. 


The Chairman concluded by expressing 
his thanks to the management, officials and 
staff for their work during an unusually busy 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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YEAR 


every effort to re-establish a sound and equit- 
able position for these companies. 


ARGENTINA 


As far as Argentina is concerned, it has 
been traditionally a country with which 
Belgium has traded on a large scale and in 
the economic development of which Belgians 
have played an important and constructive 
part. After a long period of disappointments 
and restrictions in the economic field, Argen- 
tina has found a government which appears 
anxious to free the country’s economy and to 
seek to work in fruitful co-operation with 
other countries. The steps which have already 
been taken to liberate the exchange and the 
recent announcement of Argentina’s entry 
into the International Monetary Fund and its 
application to become a member in the World 
Bank have been received with great satisfac- 
tion by its friends abroad. As you know, 
Argentina’s capital requirements over the 
next few years will be very great. It has been 
estimated in Argentina that the funds needed 
from foreign sources alone over the next three 
or four years will be between 1,200 million 
and 2,000 million US dollars. One of the 
most essential and basic needs is a sufficient 
power supply. There can be no doubt that 
co-operation with the electricity companies 
now operating in Argentina is the surest, most 
rapid and most economical way of solving 
at least a most important part of this problem. 
Belgium will, I believe, be interested not only 
in renewing its trade with Argentina, its 
friend of long standing, but also in playing 
a part in assisting in the broad investment 
programme required, provided a sound and 
equitable basis can be found to achieve this 
objective, one which fully respects the effort 
and investment already made. 


You may be interested to hear that I 
returned this week from a mission to Argen- 
tina, jointly with representatives of other 
large shareholders of our principal under- 
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taking there. The mission held high-level 
conversations in a frank and cordial atmo- 
sphere. As you have doubtless read in the 
Press a consultative commission, composed 
of members of the political parties in Argen- 
tina, has been studying the question of elec- 
tricity. Its majority has apparently made a 
recommendation that the two principal com- 
panies, CADE and ITALO, should be 
expropriated. The Government, on the other 
hand, according to a recent statement, is 
making its own complete study of the situa- 
tion and will publish its recommendations in 
due course. Discussions with the Argentine 
authorities are continuing on a technical level, 
and before leaving Buenos Aires I gave an 
assurance that I would be ready to return, 
probably with other members of the recent 
mission, whenever this might be considered 
opportune, 


BARCELONA TRACTION 


/.s far as the interests of Barcelona Trac- 
tion in Spain are concerned, you and the 
shareholders of Sidro have been kept 
informed of developments by our annual 
reports and various communications made to 
the Press. A few weeks ago a shareholders’ 
meeting of “ Fuerzas Eléctricas de Catalufia ” 
was held in Barcelona. Considerable publicity 
was given to this meeting in the Spanish Press 
and the headlines included such statements as 
“ A brilliant Year and great Prospects for the 
Future ” and “ Solid financial Position of the 
Company.” May I remind you first that this 
is the company which purports to have 
acquired, in circumstances with which you 
are only too familiar, the assets of Barcelona 
Traction’s subsidiary companies. The figures 
made public on the occasion of this share- 
holders’ meeting are indeed interesting. The 
net profit is stated to be 290 million pesetas 
without taking into account various subsidies 
to be received from the Government in appli- 
cation of new tariff regulations and which are 
stated to amount to 174 million pesetas. 
Furthermore, provisions for amortisation, 
depreciation and contingencies in an amount 
of 221 million pesetas have been made. 
These figures appear to show that the net 
receipts of the group exceeded 600 milhon 
pesetas. We had previously made calculations 
which estimated the net receipts at only 460 
million pesetas, and these by comparison with 
the value attributed to other electricity com- 
panies in Spain by the Spanish Stock 
Exchanges, would already have given a value 
of 10,000 million pesetas to the undertaking. 
After deducting the debts and taking into 
account the fact that the Belgian interest in 
the equity, directly or indirectly amounts to 
approximately 80 per cent, we obtain a figure 
of 7,000 million pesetas for this interest. 


Our decision to persevere in our efforts to 
defend and recover these assets has not 
changed over the years. I think I cannot 
do better, if you permit, than to quote a few 
of the things which I said to the shareholders 
of Sidro at their meeting of October 7, 1952: 


“That any man of honour, any business 
man, should seek to deprive his neighbour 
of his property without compensation seems 
strange to us, stranger still perhaps that he 
should attempt to do so in order to increase 
a legitimate profit of 70 per cent to an 
unjustified and unjustifiable one of 480 or 
930 per cent.” 


The only modification that would have to 
be made at this point is in the percentage 
of profit which the man to whom I referred 
proposes to make and which becomes much 
higher than I had foreseen in 1952. I went 
on to say at the time: 


“The social obligations of capital are 


almost universally recognised and acknow- 
ledged today, in no field more clearly than 


in the basic industry of production aad dis- 

tribution of electricity.” 

The attitude of the owners of FECSA 
seems to me to be in strange contrast with 
these obligations. 


Finally I concluded with the following 
remarks : 


“Your Board has a public duty to 
thousands of shareholders, and it will con- 
tinue to defend their large interest -in 
Barcelona Traction before the courts of 
Spain and elsewhere. We do not dispute 
the claims of the bond-holders. If they 
in turn will cease to dispute our rights and 
our investment the way will! indeed be open 
for the Barcelona affair to end. 


“In continuing to strive for an equitable 
settlement we base our confidence in 
success on the merits of our case, on the 
belief that justice will be done and on what 
we are sure is your continued willingness 
to agree to any reasonable solution. In 
this conviction we shall not cease to carry 
our appeal to men of good will wherever 
they be.” 


I know your great interest in this matter. 
The words which I have taken the liberty of 
recalling remain apt. I do not believe that 
there is anything further that I should add 
today. 


INVESTMENT YIELD 


A few words now about the yield an our 
investments. We discussed last year the fact 
that the market price of many of them dis- 
counts an improvement in yield which will 
take place in the future. This, as you know, 
is particularly true of the natural gas stocks 
in the United States which, as you have seen 
from the analysis of our assets given in this 
year’s report, represent in value 24.2 per cent 
of our total portfolio. If in the past we had 
concentrated only on the purchase of stocks 
producing a high immediate yield it is un- 
likely that we would have been able to 
increase the value of our assets as we have 
done in recent years. The fruits of this 
increase in value must, of course, ultimately 
be reflected in higher earnings and dividends, 
The present net yield on the portfolio shown 
in the analysis of our assets is approximately 
2.5 per cent of the market value and 6.6 per 
cent of the book value. It is interesting to 
note that approximately 1,000 million francs 
in value of this portfolio produced no income 
whatsoever, This figure is made up to a 
large extent of our investment in Sidro and 
our investments in Argentina. If we deduct 
this sum from the total value of the portfolio 
the net yield on the remaining holdings rises 
to approximately 3 per cent. Consequently 
if this 1,000 million frs. were to produce only 
the same yield as the balance of the portfolio 
our income would be increased by approxi- 
mately 30 million frs. There is another 
factor that affects the net yield on our 
portfolio, namely the general expenses of 
certain of our subsidiary companies which 
influence the dividends which they are able 
to pay to us. As you will have seen from 
comments in our report with reference to two 
of our American subsidiaries, reductions in 
expenses have already been made and steps 
have been taken to reduce even more sub- 
stantially this year’s expenses of these and 
other subsidiary companies. These steps are 
a result not only of economies in operation 
of the subsidiaries but also of a greater con- 
centration of activities in Brussels. This may 
conceivably entail some increase in the 
expenses of our own company but these will 
be much more than offset by the increased 
dividends resulting from economies else- 
where. I can therefore say to you with con- 
fidence that our earnings for 1956 should 
show a substantial improvement over the 
figures for last year. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANC| 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Alli, 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
June 6th in London. 


The following is an extract from 
Review of the report and accounts for 
year 1955 by the Chairman, Mr T 
Barclay : 


The Company had a satisfactory year 
1955 resulting in a further increase both in 
premium income and net profit. The tor:! 
premiums in the Fire, Accident and Marine 
Departments have increased from £14,301,7'4 
to £15,629,620. 


The total underwriting surplus from these 
three Departments rose from £1,533,389 to 
£1,642,058 in spite of the substantial addi- 
tional provisions for unexpired liabilities 
arising from the increase in premium income 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


Life Department.—The net new sums 
assured completed during the year amounted 
to £10,240,898 compared with £10,077,720 
in the previous year. 

Towards the end of the year many of the 
Company’s rates of premium were reduced 
to give effect to the improving trend of 
mortality and the higher interest rates now 
obtainable. 


These two factors have been further recog- 
nised by the decision taken earlier this yeai 
to increase the rate of interim bonus on 
With Profits Policies from 36s, per cent to 
40s, per cent compound. 


Fire Department.—The net premiums in 
this Department rose from £6,214,273 Ww 
£6,812,777 while the claims were £2,519,083 
as compared with £2,466,077. 


Marine Department.—The net premium 
income was £2,170,140 as compared with 
£2,159,164 in 1954 showing a slight increase 
for the first time for two years. 


The Underwriting Account for 1953 has 
now been closed with a balance of £474,450. 
Of this amount £243,011 was required to 
settle claims arising from previous years 
Accounts leaving £231,445 as against 
£125,595 available for transfer to the Profit 
and Loss Account. 


Accident Department.—The net premiums 
in the Accident Department for the 
“ Alliance” Group amounted to £6,646,703 
compared with {5,928,267 in 1954. The 
claims also show a substantial increase «\ 
£3,170,543 as against £2,703,133 in 1954 and 
the surplus, after providing for unexpired 
risks, was £541,216 ; the corresponding figur« 
in 1954 was £649,547. 


Trustee Department.—The total fees 
received during 1955 amounted to £26,770) 
which represents a small increase over the 
previous year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_The profit of the Group, after making pro 
vision for taxation and other outgoing: 
amounted to £1,458,625 as compared with 
£1,335,298 in 1954. 


As you are aware, the Board has decided 
to declare a final dividend at the rate of 2s 


per share, making 3s. 6d. per share for th: 
year. 


In conclusion, I must record, on behal! 
of the Directors, our thanks to the Genera! 
Manager, his Deputy and Assistants and [to 
the Departmental and Branch Managers and 
Staff throughout the Company’s service. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREMIUMS INCREASED BY OVER £1,700,000 


ALL-TIME RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


fhe one hundred. and twentieth Annual 
General Meeting of The Northern Assurance 
Company Limited will be held on May 30th 
in Aberdeem. 


Che following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Glenconner, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


Encouraged by the success of our regional 
offices in Scotland and in the North of Eng- 
land. which have rapidly established their 
value, we are taking further steps to extend 
our regional organisation at home. Plans 
are now in hand to set up a third regional 
ofice to serve the Midlands. It will con- 
centrate on the development of engineering 
insurance and pension business, and the con- 
nections of the group in that highly indus- 
trialised area will find it ready with specialist 
service for the settlement of accident claims. 


We have proceeded with the appointment 
of further inspectors to give service to our 
agents in Overseas territories. It is im- 
portant to provide the best assistance for 
these valuable connections, for the Northern’s 
business in many overseas markets depends 
greatly on their knowledge and goodwill. 
Particularly encouraging progress is bein 
made in engineering insurance abroad a 
also at home. 


The name of the Northern has in recent 
months been reaching the new television 
public. We do not expect from this, or in- 
deed from our now’ familiar newspaper 
advertising, any attributable or direct increase 
in our business, but we are satisfied that the 
Northern should made more widely 
known among the insuring public and that its 
name should come readily to the minds of 
all who have questions about insurance and 
seek expert advice. They will find that the 
Northern and its associated companies stand 
ready to provide a_ service wunexcelled 
throughout the British insurance industry. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


_Indeed, the continued advance of the 
Nerthern Group rests on its high reputation 
for service in all departments of its business, 
and this is the explanation for last year’s 
all-time record for life assurances placed with 
the Northern Group as a whole. Our new 
life sums assured reached £26,908,597, com- 
pared with £23,495,389 in 1954. This in- 
crease of 145 per cent is most gratifying, 
because it shows that the very great increase 
that we secured in 1954 (when the figures 
included a new assurance scheme for a large 
industrial concern) was no temporary 
Phenomenon. We are now handling a 
volume of new life assurance business nearly 
four times what it was only five years ago. 
This rate of progress deserves all praise, and 
all branches handling life business have con- 
tributed towards it. But I should like to 
mention in particular that three of our pro- 
vincial branches each obtained more than {1 
million of new life assurances last year, for 
the first time in the company’s history. The 
result is that the Northern Group is among 
the lop twelve of British assurance offices 


reckoned by the annual amount of new life 
usINess Written, 


PENSIONS DEPARTMENT 


; Our pensions department continues 10 
make 4 growing contribution to the progress 
life business. It has demonstrated its 





ability to handle a rapidly growing volume 
of business and to design pensions schemes 
thar can meet the widely varying require- 
ments of employers of all kinds. The 
Northern’s reputation in pensions business 
stands high and we can confidently expect 
that our ingenious pensions department will 
add further laurels to its already excellent 
record. 


Pensions business is not confined to the 
United Kingdom. In South Africa, where 
last year new life sums assured were more 
than double those of 1954, the pensions 
department is also making a most effective 
contribution to the figures. Our new Central 
African Branch, centred on Salisbury, is 
beginning to obtain a satisfactory volume of 
life assurance; it has been operating for 
only a short time and we have every hope 
that its promising start will in time enable 
it to compare favourably in achievement with 
our long-established branches. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


The overall business of the Northern and 
its associates in general insurance has passed 
one significant milestone and is in sight of 
another. Fire premiums increased from 
£9,503,981 to £10,038,597, while accident 
premiums at {£9,999,071, compared with 
£8,772,484 in 1954, failed by only a few 
hundred pounds to reach £10 million. In 
terms of the volume of general insurance 
business that the Northern Group has been 
able to attract, there is no ground for com- 
plaint in’ such figures. It is, however, a 
different story in terms of underwriting 
profit. This is partly due to our own con- 
servatism, for the Northern has always set 
aside 50 per cent of the year’s premiums to 
cover unexpired risks, and the bigger the 
increase of premiums in any year the bigger 
are these reserves to be set against them. 
But we, in common with other underwriters, 
had another costly year in the United States, 
which vet again suffered a succession of wind- 
storms, hurricanes and floods. The result 
was that operations in the United States 
were unprofitable. Elsewhere the experience 
of the fire department was good, and the 
account as a whole has yielded a profit of 
£290,589, compared with £150,019 in 1954. 
In the circumstances, this is a satisfactory 
result which reflects great credit on our fire 
underwriters. 


Unfortunately, the out-turn of the accident 
account was less favourable and shows a loss 
of £151,596 compared with a profit in 1954 
of £184,839. This result is due partly to 
the rising premium income with the con- 
sequent increase in the unexpired risks pro- 
vision and partly to the weight of claims. 
Motor business bears the major responsibility 
and the proper relation between an econo- 
mic level of premiums and the mounting 
cost of claims has yet to be found. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net premiums obtained by the marine 
department last year were again a little lower. 
Competition for business, both at heme and 
in overseas markets, has exerted pressure on 
hull and cargo rates. At home, indeed, the 


capacity of the market has continued to ex- 
pand more rapidly than the volume of marine 
imsurance business to be transacted. The 
Joint Huli Agreement, however, has im- 
partied a measure of stability in that branch 


of the business, and although casualties to 
ships last. year were more numerous than 
they had been in the two previous years, 
there was once again a welcome freedom 
from losses of ships of the highest values. 
The transfer from the marine account 10 
profit and loss is £251,146, against £311,668 
in the 1954 accounts, and the fund shows an 
appreciable increase from £8,007,289 to 
£8,289,692. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers to profit and loss account 
from the fire, accident and marine accounts 
set out above total £390,139, compared with 
£646,526 in 1954. On the other hand, the 
gross income from investments held in the 
shareholders’ non-life funds has again 
sharply increased, from (£1,015,643 to 
£1,204,051. This is in part a reflection of 
the growth of funds—due to the expansion 
of premium income and thus of unexpired 
risks reserves—and the Northern Group’s 
gross profit (including other items) amounts 
to £1,524,625 against £1,693,957. Taxation 
at home and abroad is lighter, at £868,767 
against £1,077,287, though it stil] absorbs 
well over half of our earnings. The Group’s 
net profit thus shows a modest improvement 
from £616,670 in 1954 to £655,858 in the 
latest year, and we propose to allocate 
£210,000 of this profit to the investment and 
contingency reserve. 


It is a general practice in British insurance 
to relate shareholders’ dividends to the in- 
come earned on the investments in the share- 
holders’ non-life funds. After providing for 
British income tax, the net investment income 
of these funds amounted last year to 
£705,003, showing a further considerable 
increase of £133,213, or 23 per cent, over 
the 1954 total of £571,790. A final dividend 
of 14s. on the ordinary shares makes a total 
of 24s. for the year, as compared with 22s. 
last year. If the final dividend is approved, 
a further dividend of 13s. 5.194d. per share 
will be payable on the participating pre- 
ference shares which will be distributed with 
the half-yearly dividend due on July Ist next. 


INVESTMENTS 


Lastly I would like to refer to the effect 
of the impact of the Government's stiffer 
monetary policy on our investment holdings. 
As a measure of what investors have had to 
face, I may quote the Actuaries’ Investment 
Index which calculates the fall in 24 per cent 
Consols last year at 14.4 per cent, while 
industrial debentures fell by 17.3 per cent 
and preference shares by 16.3 per cent. Only 
in ordinary shares was there a net improve- 
ment, and this was limited to 1.6 per cent. 


The book values of our Stock Exchange 
securities have shown a further considerable 
expansion from £44,313,268 to £48,244,539, 
and despite the heavy falls in the market 
there is a surplus in the market value of our 
holdings compared with their book values. 
In addition, I am glad to say that with the 
transfer that we propose out of the 1955 
earnings the Northern Group’s Investment 
and Contingency Reserves now stand at 
£3,040,003 compared with £204,284 at the 
end of 1954. 


Taken as a whole, you will agree, I feel 
sure, that the Northern Group has made in 
1955 further solid progress. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


PROFITABLE OPERATION AND CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Lieutenant 
Colonel John Leslie, DSO, MC, DL. 


The Group has enjoyed another year of 
profitable operation, and I am pleased to 
report that continued progress has been made 
in practically every part of the world in 
which we opefate. During 1955 the total 
net premium income through the Fire, 
Accident and Marine Departments exceeded 
£54 million, which is a record figure, and 
the total of new sums assured in our Life 
Department was the highest yet achieved. 


Ten full years have now elapsed since the 
conclusion of the second world war, but 
many of the problems caused by the war 
remain with us. Several and far-reaching 
changes of an international and_ political 
nature are still taking place in many parts 
of the world, and a process of readjustment 
is therefore likely to continue for some con- 
siderable time. However, in spite of these 
vicissitudes, the general level of industrial 
and commercial activity was well maintained 
in 1955, both at home and oversea, and 
through the wide range of our organisation 
we were able to take full advantage of the 
various opportunities for promoting and 
enlarging our own business. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


At home our premium income is still 
growing, the rate of increase being greater 
than in recent years. This increase is due 
in large measure to an expansion in our 
business, but it also reflects the general rise 
in prices and an increase in stocks and 
materials held by industry. Fire damage 
continues to take a high toll of the national 
wealth, and although there has been a rise 
in the number of major fires during the year, 
our loss ratio has not proved unsatisfactory. 
We deal each year with a large number of 
claims arising from bad weather conditions, 
and there is an increasing demand for the 
inclusion of such extraneous perils with the 
Fire policy. 

In the oversea field, whence we continue 
to derive the larger part of our Fire pre- 
miums, the incidence of fire damage in 1955 
shows, unfortunately, an increase over the 
previous year, whilst the destruction of pro- 
perty caused by windstorm, earthquake and 
analogous perils has continued at a high 
level. 

The year 1955 did not bring any marked 
change in economic conditions, although 
there was a fall in world prices of some basic 
commodities. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
factors, we are able to record further 
advances in our premium income in most of 
the territories in which we operate, notably 
in the United. States, Australia and South 
Africa. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Home business again showed further 
expansion and the rate of progress quickened. 
To an _ extent, however, this satisfactory 
feature has an inflationary content, owing to 
the general rise in wages and the price level 
of goods. 


The ever-increasing number of accidents 
on the roads and their ‘costly consequences 
continue as a vital national problem. The 
most regrettable feature is that no real solu- 


tion seems to be in prospect, in spite of 
efforts made in many directions ; this is 
indeed a grave indictment of the age in which 
we live. 


The Miscellaneous classes of Accident 
business again showed further advancement, 
with generally satisfactory results. 


In the United States of America 1955 was 
a year of vigorous business activity. In this 
favourable economic climate there was a 
further advance in the revenue of Casualty 
insurers, although to some extent expansion 
was restrained by the intensified competition 
which I mentioned last year, as well as by 
rate reductions in some classes of business. 


The profit from our American business as 
a whole was satisfactory, but it was lower 
than in the preceding year because of a de- 
terioration in the Automobile underwriting 
experience. This is likely to continue, since 
there were some rate reductions in 1955, but 
no sign of any diminution in the number or 
severity of road accidents. Classes other 
than Motor produced satisfactory results. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the Marine market 1955 was an un- 
eventful year and, although the number of 
reported casualties to vessels showed a slight 
increase on the previous year, no vessel over 
10,500 gross registered tons was reported a 
total loss. 


Keen competition for cargo business caused 
further reductions in rating, and, when the 
cushion of the war risk premium is removed, 
little or no profit is left ; however, towards 
the end of the year there were signs that the 
market was taking the first steps to bring 
about some improvement by restricting 
cover under the Extended Cover Clause to 


sixty days after discharge from the oversea 
vessel. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Continued progress was evidenced in the 
Life Department, and once again there was 
a record figure for the net sums assured 
retained at the Company’s own risk after 
deducting sums reassured. The gross sums 
assured were actually £23,392,358, compared 
with £21,135,333 for the previous year. 
Most companies shared in our experience 
during 1955, but we are gratified to know 
that our 12 per cent rate of expansion was 
up to the average. 


During the year the Life Fund increased 
by £3,360,936 to £53,490,132, and, in spite 
of a fall in the value of fixed interest bearing 
securities, the aggregate market values on 
December 31, 1955, exceeded the aggregate 
net book values by a reasonable margin. 
This happy position was due in the main 
to the Directors’ decision some years ago to 
increase the proportion of the Fund invested 
in Ordinary Shares, which have considerably 
appreciated in value and increased the yield 
on the Fund. The average earned rate of 
interest was £3 15s. 3d. per cent net, an 
increase of 2s. 3d. per cent on the previous 
year’s figure, and, having regard to the higher 
yields now obtainable on new investments, 
this trend will continue, with its consequent 
effect on the interest profits and eventual 
bonus on “ with profit” policies. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 2s. 2d. per 5s. Unit of Stock, making, 
with the interim dividend of ls. 6d. paid in 
November last, a total for the year of 3s. 8d. 
per 5s. Unit, compared with 3s. 4d. for 1954: 
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THE MANGANESE 
BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


A YEAR OF EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


The fifty-seventh ordinary annual general 
meeting of The Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company, Limited was held on May 4th in 
London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE, Chair- 
man and Managing Director, presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year 1955 was again one of excellent 
progress with a volume of business and prolit 
both up on the previous best year of 1952. 


The profit for the year ended December 
31, 1955, before providing for taxation and 
dividends, amounts to £485,254. That is 
after deducting a loss of £19,272 attributable 
to your Canadian subsidiary. The corres- 
ponding profit figure for 1954 was £381,463. 


Provision for taxation requires £266,000 
(£217,000), leaving available for distribution 
£219,254, against £164,463 for 1954. 

In the course of his review of the changes 
in the balance sheet, the Chairman referred 
to the Subsidiary Company and said: This 
refers to Paxol Limited, your recently formed 
subsidiary Company in Canada in which 
your Company holds a two-thirds interest. 
As I mentioned last year, output must reach 
a certain level before profits commence. That 
point was all but reached in December, and 
the rate of increase in monthly sales, particu- 
larly from June to December, coupled with 
a further survey of the potential market, 
indicate a promising outlook for what is a 
new industry in Canada. 


Birkenhead Works: The output of ships’ 

propellers in 1955 was somewhat below the 
figures reached in recent years, but the inflow 
of orders increased during the year and the 
amount of work in hand today is very satis- 
factory. Of the total tonnage manufactured 
no less than 80 per cent was to our own 
Scimitar design, which shows the general 
appreciation of the design service which your 
Company offers. A feature of present-day 
orders is the high proportion § specifying 
Nikalium. 
_ On the equipment side, an item of special 
interest is an electric melting furnace. Its 
first year’s working has just been completed 
successfully and has proved its superiority 
over other types, particularly as regards the 
quality of the resulting products. 


Handford Works, Ipswich : The output of 
extruded and rolled products during 1955 
was some 20 per cent higher than for 1954 
in tonnage and owing to the high metal 
prices prevailing the sales value was up 40 
per cent. Despite recent indications of a 
recession the year ended strongly with a sub- 
stantial order book. 


Elton Park Works, Ipswich: The sales of 
“Oilite ” products increased by 10 per cent 
in volume during the year and the value was 
up by no less than 30 per cent. 


The production of machine parts in iron 
and iron-alloys continues to increase and, in 
fact, the output of such materials was double 
that of 1954. 

In regard to the prospects for 1956, the 
marine side of your business is well booked 
up for the next 12 months. There are out 
ward indications that a recession in certain 
trades may influence the volume of busines 
at your Ipswich factories in the latter part 
of this year, but to what extent, if at all, 
that will happen it is impossible to predict 
with any degree of certainty. 


The report was adopted, and the total divi- 
dend of ls. 3d. per share was approved. 
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THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


HIGHER TONNAGE MILLED 


| \COURAGING DEVELOPMENT 
RESULTS 


Mr . P. Stratten, the Chairman of the 
in addressing members at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on April 26, 1956, stated that in 1955 
the ore milled was 2,322,000 tons or 137,000 
ions more than in the previous year. The 
yield improved slightly to 4.34 dwt per ton, 
the average price received for gold was Is, 6d. 
per ounce fine higher than in 1954>-and, due 
ie the higher tonnage milled, working costs 
fell by 3d. per ton milled. As a result of 
these favourable factors the working profit in 
1955 at £2,965,482 showed an increase of 
(332,761, of which, however, £202,127 was 
absorbed in taxation, 


After providing £1,574,438 for taxation the 
net profit was £1,411,888. Two dividends 
totalling 2s. Sd. per unit of stock, being 
4d. more than in 1954, were declared, absorb- 
ing {£1,382,190. The carry forward was 
increased to £660,236. 


hel 
shghtly 


Lom] 


DLVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


A total of 24,123 feet was developed on the 
Main Reef Horizon and, of the 17,630 feet 


on reef and sampled, 8,510 feet or 48 per 
cent proved payable with an average value 
of 14.2 dwt over I5 inches, equivalent to 213 
inch-dwt. In the two exploratory headings 
being advanced by Daggafontein Mines, 
Limited, on the Kimberley Reef Horizon in 
the Company’s property, 2,880 feet of 
development was done during the year and 
the 2,200 feet on reef and sample disclosed 
1,445 feet or 66 per cent payable, averaging 
55.3 dwt over 7 inches, equivalent to 387 
inch-dwt. These results could be regarded 
as encouraging, though much more develop- 
ment would have to be carried out before it 
could be judged whether the Kimberley Reef 
was likely to become a worthwhile additional 
source of ore. 


While the ore reserve decreased by 500,000 
tons it remained at the very subdstantial figure 
of 15,500,000 tons, averaging 4.6 dwt. over 
an estimated stoping width of 47 inches. 
The value was unchanged from the previous 
year, but the width was half an inch less. 


TAXATION . 


The effect of the proposed change in the 
Formula Tax would be to reduce the rate of 
taxation by just under 5 per cent as from 
January 1, 1956. This reduction, though 
comparatively small, and the other con- 
cessions to the Industry, were most welcome. 


SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


The Chairman also welcomed the recent 
announcement by the Minister of Mines that 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


MR W. M. FRAMES’ STATEMENT 


The Sixty-first Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on 
May 11, 1956. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr W. M. Frames, dated May 4, 1956: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS AND 
INVESTMENTS 


The profit for the year, after taxation, 
amounted to £650,300, which was £6,900 
more than for the previous year. 


During the latter half of the year the 
pany added materially to its investment 
portioho by acquiring securities to the value 
of £1349,000. About half of these new 
vestments are dividend paying and the bulk 
ol the remainder is expected to become 
revenue producing at an early date. A sum 
& £1.500,000 was transferred to Investment 
Reserve from accumulated profits, and after 
‘‘owing for these transactions and for divi- 
fends leclared during the year totalling 
£618,400, equal to 5s. 9d. per share, the 
‘Toht and Loss Account balance was reduced 
oY £1.468,000 to £414,600. 


A 


it tne end of the year the market value 
© the Company’s quoted investments, which 
1 the books at £7,472,000, was 
*8,500 ; in addition, the Company had 
cat'y a million pounds in cash assets, after 
Providing for all current liabilities. Approxi- 
Matcly 673 per cent of the Company’s inve#- 
Ments is revenue producing. A substantial 


= Portion of the remaining 324 per cent is 


ce nds 


StlOOd n 


£10 


— sented by the Company’s direct and 


indirect interest in Harmony Gold Mining 
“pany Limited which it is hoped will 





reach the dividend-paying stage in the com- 
paratively near future. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 


Owing mainly to the expansion of gold 
mining operations and the commencement 
of uranium production at the Harmony 
Mine, the overall results of operations at 
the mines of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
Group on the Witwatersrand and extensions 
and in the Orange Free State showed 
improvements by comparison with the figures 
for the previous year. Tonnages milled 
increased by 794,500 tons, the average yield 
was 0.167 dwt. higher, 303,800 more ounces 
of fine gold were produced, and the price 
received for gold, excluding certain addi- 
tional revenue in respect of gold sales for the 
period March/July, 1955, was higher by 
ls. Sd. an ounce. Although working costs 
increased by 1s. 6d. per ton milled, working 
profits from gold and uranium increased by 
£1,936,000 to £12,230,000. The increase in 
working profits was accounted for almost 
entirely by the expansion of operations at the 
Harmony Mine which, as I have already 
stated, has not yet reached the dividend- 
paying stage. ‘Total dividends and repay- 
ments of capital for the year decreased by 


£261,500. Tax and _ lease consideration 
increased by £527,700, and uranium loan 
repayments, including interest, rose by 
£244,100. 


Development footage increased by 25,500 
feet to 410,400 feet, the footage sampled 
being greater by 8 600 feet. Estimated avail- 
able ore reserves decreased by 2,431,100 tons 
to 34,407,600 tons. 
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when silicosis benefits are increased by legis- 
lation which it is proposed to introduce this 
year the State will itself assume responsi- 
bility for the retrospective liabilities so 
created up to the extent of £10,900,000. The 
Industry would continue to carry the burden 
of providing for present and future liabilities 
in respect of silicosis compensation. It was 
difficult to predict, at this stage, the precise 
effect on the Industry of the increased 
benefits, since this depended on the number 
of cases certified by the Silicosis Medical 
Bureau, but the increase in the liability might 
well be a substantial one. 


RESULTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of 1956 the ore 
milled was 565,000 tons and the working 
profit £668,289. 6,481 feet were driven on 
Main Reef, of which 4,565 feet were on 
reef and sampled, disclosing 2,225 feet or 
49 per cent payable, averaging 14.2 dwt. over 
17 inches, equivalent to 241 inch-dwt. On 
the Kimberley Reef Horizon 1,207 feet were 
driven, and of the 1,075 feet on reef and 
sampled 160 feet or 15 per cent was payable, 
averaging 29.3 dwt. over 4 inches, equivalent 
to 117 inch-dwt. From No. 3 Shaft an 
exploratory heading will be driven on the 
same Horizon to join the development from 
Daggafontein Mines Limited. 


The motion for the adoption of the 
Reports and Accounts which was proposed 
by the Chairman and seconded by Mr H. C. 
Koch was carried unanimously. The retiring 
Directors, Messrs I. W. Gwynne-Evans and 
T. P. Stratten, were re-elected. 


In spite of the general improvement in the 
overall results of operations there are no less 
than six of the twelve mines of the Group 
which may be termed marginal in that work- 
ing profits are under 2s. per ton milled. At 
most of these mines the ore reserves declined 
severely due mainly to the continued rise in 
working costs and therefore in the pay limit. 
The cessation of operations at these mines 
has as a result been brought yet another stage 
nearer and large tonnages of gold-bearing ore 
must inevitably be lost to the country unless 
remedial action can be taken. This is a 
matter of great importance to the Union of 
South Africa. In 1955 the total revenue 
earned by these six marginal mines was 
nearly £10 million, which represents foreign 
exchange. The foreign exchange reserves of 
the country, in spite of some overseas 
borrowing by the Government, decreased by 
£20 million during the year. Should these 
and other such marginal mines close down, 
the labour and resources released might, 
during the present general conditions of full 
employment, be absorbed elsewhere, and 
although the national income might not sufier 
there is no doubt that there would be a 
serious fall in the earnings of foreign 
exchange, which is so necessary to the 
country at this stage of its development. 
Quite apart from the economic dislocation 
which would be caused by the closing of 
these mines and the inevitable time lag in 
replacing the revenue lost to the country, it 
is evident that it would be in the interests 
of South Africa to maintain this source of 
foreign exchange income. I suggest it is 
essential in the interests of the country as a 
whole that everything be done to reduce the 
cost structure so that such marginal mines 
can continue to earn foreign exchange, and 
so reduce external borrowings, and thereby 
the interest and amortisation involved. 


COAL MINING INTERESTS 


It was possible to increase despatches from 
both Witbank Colliery and Van Dyks Drift 
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Colliery because of a material increase in 
road transportation and of some improvement 
in the railway transport position. Railway 
facilities were, however, still inadequate to 
handle the country’s increasing coal require- 
ments. Towards the end of the year, Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State producers 
received the benefit of increased prices. 
Since July, 1952, when the previous price 
adjustment was made for the benefit of pro- 
ducers, there has not only been a general 
upward trend in costs throughout the country 
which has adversely affected the industry’s 
level of working expenditure, but in addition 
the remunerative export trade has, since 
January, 1955, been suspended due to the 
necessity of utilising the available truck 
supplies to meet the demand of internal con- 
sumers. The recent price adjustment will 
bring a welcome measure of relief to coal 
producers, whose profit margins had reached 
a level incommensurate with the large invest- 
ment necessary to establish and maintain 
colliery operations. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


The Pretoria Portland Cement Company 
had a satisfactory year. This Company is 
now considering plans for financing its pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure. The Eastern 
Province Cement Company increased its pro- 
duction and profits. The Cape Portland 
Cement Company also increased its produc- 
tion and had a satisfactory year. The Premier 
Portland Cement Company (Rhodesia) com- 
pleted the erection of a fourth kiln, thereby 
materially increasing productive capacity ; it 
also acquired interests in and assumed 
responsibility for the management of the 
Northern Rhodesia Lime Company Limited 
and Chilanga Cement Limited. 


The Hume Pipe Company had a successful 
year, and operations at the steel and the 
concrete divisions were satisfactorily main- 
tained ; but, due to more competitive trading 
conditions and to the larger provision for 
depreciation of fixed assets, the net profit was 
less than in the previous year. 


The Northern Lime Company decided to 
expand its new works at Silver Streams by 
the installation of two further rotary kilns 
with ancillary equipment. Construction and 
production operations at this works were 
generally satisfactory, but, due to a sub- 
stantial and sustained increase in the 
demand for lime and limestone, the Taung 
works was required to operate during the 
year in excess of the economic output of its 
quarries. 


The Timber and Forestry Companies of 
the Group maintained satisfactory trading 
operations. At the SA Forest Investment 
Company’s plantations in the Sabie area 
there were exceptionally heavy rains during 
the year which made for good planting con- 
ditions, but hampered exploitation operations. 
Investigations are continuing in connection 
with the possibility of manufacturing news- 
print from the small-size timber grown in the 
area and the desirability or otherwise of inte- 
grating a newsprint project with a centralised 
sawmill at Sabie. 


In conclusion, I would like to record my 
appreciation to the technical and administra- 
tive staffs at Head Office, to the Managers, 
staffs and employees of all our Companies, 
and to our London Secretaries, A. Moir and 
Company, for the loyal and able services 
rendered by them in their various capacities 
throughout the year. 





A report of the proceedings at the Annual 
Meeting will be available on request to the 
London Secretaries, A. Moir and Company, 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 
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ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


DECLARATION OF MAIDEN DIVIDEND 


MR J. S. WALKER ON YEAR OF GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


Mr J. S. Walker, the Chairman of the 
Company, in addressing members at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on April 27, 1956, stated that in 1955 
the tonnage milled increased by 197,000 tons 
to 1,238,000 tons, the yield improved by 
0.82 dwt. to 5.34 dwt per ton and the average 
price received for gold was Is. 6d. per ounce 
fine higher than in the previous year. As a 
result of these favourable factors the working 
revenue at £4,155,300 was £1,218,889 higher 
than in 1954. While the cost of labour and 
stores continued to rise the increasing scale 
of operations enabled the cost per ton milled 
to be reduced by Is. 2d. to 40s. 8d. per ton 
milled. The working profit for the year at 
£1,640,318 was more than double that for 
1954. He felt sure that members would agree 
that all personnel on the Mine were to be 
congratulated on the progress made last year. 


He stated that after taking into account the 
items detailed in the Profit and Loss Account 
the profit for the year was £1,585,052 making 
with last year’s unappropriated balance of 
£648,902 a total of £2,233,954 available for 
appropriation. Capital expenditure amounted 
to £1,489,377 and after allowing for other 
appropriations totalling £61,589 the balance 
carried forward was £682,988. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


The total development footage driven dur- 
ing the year was 48,340 feet and of the 17,850 
feet on Basal Reef and sampled 9,975 feet or 
56 per cent proved payable having an average 
value of 12 dwt over 32 inches, equivalent to 
384 inch-dwt. While the payable footage was 
somewhat less than in the previous year it 
was sufficient to increase the ore reserves 
by 250,000 tons to 3 million tons. The value 
was 0.1 dwt higher at 6 dwt and the esti- 
mated stoping width was unchanged at 55 
inches, 


IMPROVED YIELD 


There had been a gratifying improvement 
month by month in the yield from 4.82 dwt 
in January, 1955, to 5.75 dwt last December. 
This improvement was to be expected as the 
mine settled down but it had been helped by 
increased sorting of waste underground and 
by the contribution of tonnage from the 
Northern section of the mine where, as he 
mentioned last year, good development 
results were being obtained. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


As part of the programme of expanding 
operations to a scale appropriate to the Com- 
pany’s large lease area the capacity of the 
Reduction Plant was to be increased to over 
150,000 tons per month and a new shaft, 
No. 2 Shaft, was being sunk to serve the 
North-Eastern portion of the property. The 
first stage of the extensions to the Reduction 
Plant increasing the capacity to over 125,000 
tons per month had recently been completed. 
It was intended gradually to increase the 
tonnage treated but the extent to which this 
could be done depended mainly on the sup- 
ply of native labour. 


Satisfactory progress had also been made 


in the sinking of No. 2 Shaft which a: th: 


beginning of the week had reached a depth 
of 1,898 feet below surface and had been 
concrete lined to a depth of 1,846 feet. The 


shaft was expected to intersect the Basal Reef 
Horizon at a depth of 4,100 feet but would 
be carried down to a final depth of 5,500 feet 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND 
: FINANCE 


The Chairman stated that at the Annual 
Meeting in 1955 he had mentioned that the 
new shaft and the extensions to the Reduction 
Plant would involve an expenditure of about 
£4,500,000 to be financed out of profits and 
that it was anticipated that about one-third 
of this would be expended in 1955 the balance 
being spread more lightly over the succeeding 
years. In point of fact actual capital ex- 
penditure on this programme in 1955 was 
£1,228,500, or nearly £300,000 less thin 
expected although the rate of sinking hid 
been rather better than estimated. As a 
result of this somewhat quicker shaft-sinking 
programme which it was hoped to maintain 
in 1956 and with the consequent need to 
bring certain items forward in the timetable 
it appeared likely that capital expenditure 
in the current year-would not be greatly less 
than in 1955. Total capital expenditure this 
year might be £1.3 million as against just 
under £1.5 million for the previous year. 

The Balance Sheet at December 31, 1955, 
disclosed a healthy position with net current 
assets amounting to £734,602. In particular, 
except for housing loans, repayable in 
moderate annual instalments, the Company 
had no loan debt. However, in view of the 
scale of operations and the capital expendi- 
ture programme ahead, to be financed ou! 
of profits still to be earned, it was pruden' 
to maintain a substantial cash position 


MAIDEN DIVIDEND 


In March of this year the Directors de- 
clared a maiden dividend of 6d. per shure 
which was an important and gratifying event 
in the Company’s progress. It was inten Jed 
to consider the declaration of dividends in 
March and September of each year though 
the Company’s financial year would continue 
as at present to end at December 31st. 


RESULTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of 1956 the ore 
milled totalled 288,000 tons and the yield 
was 5.87 dwt. The working profit ws 
£453,055 and capital expenditure amounted 
to £279,887. The development footage driven 
totalled 9,808 feet, of which 3,330 feet wer? 
on Basal Reef and sampled, disclosing 2,0! ° 
feet or 61 per cent payable, averaging 1? 5 


dwt. over 31 inches, equivalent to 418 inc 
dwt. 


The motion for the adoption of the Repor': 
and Accounts which was proposed by (!* 
Chairman and seconded by Mr J. M. 
Ewing was carried unanimously. The re! 
ing Directors, Messrs C. B. Anderso«, 


J. M. ‘M. Ewing, H. F. Oppenheimer a 
M. W. Richards, were re-elected. 
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THE 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


A CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE 


DEVELOPMENT TO IMPROVE ORE RESERVES 


\ir C. B. Anderson, the Chairman of the 
Company. in addressing members at the 
Srrual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
turg on April 27, 1956, said that the tonnage 
walled in 1955 increased by 22,000 tons to 
662.000 tons but the yield declined by 0.15 
dwt to 3.28 dwt per ton. Thus in spite of a 
«mall increase in the average price received 
for gold the working revenue for the year at 
/ 1,980,334 was £32,475 less than in 1954, 
ra decrease of ls. 8d. per ton milled. On 
the other hand, mainly owing to lower provi- 
con for the cost of development because of 
he smaller footage driven, but also as a 
result of strenuous efforts by employees on 
the mine, working costs were reduced by 2s. 
ser ton milled, which in the face of con- 
unual rising costs in the Industry is most 
creditable. Thus the working profit for the 
year at £36,300 was £16,121 higher than for 
the previous year. 

The profit for the year was £40,102. After 
providing £15,000 for the additional liability 
for leave accrued to European employees and 
allowing £20,308 in respect of compensation 
for expropriation by the SAR Administration 
of certain surface belonging to the Company 
and other capital recoupments the unappro- 
priated profit carried forward increased by 
£45,410 to £213,964. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


The development footage driven at 26,494 
feet was 5,332 feet less than in 1954. 18,810 
feet were on reef and sampled of which 4,720 
feet or 25 per cent proved payable averaging 
$2 dwt over 31 inehes, equivalent to 286 
nch-dwt. The percentage payability was 
shghtly lower but the inch-dwt figure appre- 
cably higher. The total footage included 
9.165 feet driven in the No. 5 Shaft area and 
of the 4,505 feet on reef and sampled 1,495 
feet or 33 per cent proved payable averaging 
90 dwt over 29 inches, equivalent to 262 
inch-dwt. 


The recalculated ore reserve decreased 
300.000 tons to 800,000 tons averaging 3.8 
Gwt over an estimated stoping width of 
45 inches. The value was 0.1 dwt higher 
and the width showed an increase of 3 inches. 


NO. 5 SHAFT AREA 


The Chairman stated that up to the end 
cf 1955 the total development footage accom- 
plished in the No. 5 Shaft area was 94,558 
feet Of the 34,825 feet on reef and sampled 
10.885 feet or 31 per cent have been payable 
everaging 9.4 dwt over 25 inches, equivalent 
'0 236 inch-dwt. While this development 
Gisclosed some intermittent patches of higher 
erade ore, nowhere had there been any 
“ncOuraging indication of large stretches of 
cre on which the Mine could depend for 
‘ustained tonnages and profits. Moreover, 
the No 5 Shaft area was subject to large 
‘Cale faulting and values were sporadic. 
‘hese factors and the problems of providing 
scequate ventilation at such depths made the 
cat of development and stoping appreciably 
"gher than in the old mine. 


a ror these reasons and because some of the 
Wore ment ends were approaching extreme 
oe limits from the shaft it had been 
the Ne eee curtail primary development in 
we No. S Shaft area. The Chairman added 





that work would now be limited to those 
places where payable ore had already been 
disclosed and to the more accessible areas 
which still appeared promising. 


KIMBERLEY REEF EXPLORATION 


The Company was drilling a number of 
shallow boreholes from surface in the vicinity 
of No. 4 Shaft to explore further the Kim- 
berley Reef which lies at shallow depths in 
that area. Eight Boreholes had been com- 
pleted but none had disclosed any values of 
consequence. Qn the other hand, small ton- 
nages of payable ore were being mined from 
development and trial stoping was also being 
done from No. 4 Shaft on the Kimberley 
Reef Horizon. 


SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


The Chairman welcomed the _ recent 
announcement by the Minister of Mines that 
when silicosis benefits are increased by legis- 
lation which it is proposed to introduce this 
year the State will itself assume responsibility 
for the retrospective liabilities so created up 
to the extent of £10,900,000. The Industry 
would continue to carry the burden of pro- 
viding for present and future liabilities in 
respect of silicosis compensation. It was diffi- 
cult to predict, at this stage, the precise effect 
on the Industry of the increased benefits 
since this depended on the number of cases 
certified by the Silicosis Medical Bureau, but 
the increase in the liability might well be a 
substantial one. 


RESULTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of 1956 the ore 
milled amounted to 240,000 tons and the 
working profit to £3,915. Total footage 
driven was 5,023 feet of which 4,010 feet 
were on reef and sampled. 570 feet or 14 
per cent proved payable, averaging 9.4 dwt 
over 28 inches, equivalent to 264 inch-dwt. 
This footage included 1,486 feet driven in 
the No. 5 Shaft area of which 1,080 feet were 
on reef and sampled. 330 feet or 31 per cent 
proved payable averaging 9.6 dwt over 29 
inches, equivalent to 277 inch-dwt. 


A member enquired why members of the 
Company were not granted preferential 
rights to take up shares in Winkelhaak Mines, 
Limited, recently launched by Union Cor- 
poration, Limited, and whether any 
machinery had beenssold by the Company 
to the Winkelhaak Company. The Chairman 
replied that he could see no reason why 
members of the Company should have been 
granted preferential rights to apply for 
Winkelhaak shares. The Company had sold 
to the Winkelhaak Company two compressors 
and a small hoist which were no longer re- 
quired. The same member also enquired 
whether there was any chance of building 
up the Company’s ore reserve beyond the 
present figure of 800,000 tons and the Chair- 
man replied that the whole object of devel- 
opment was to improve the ore reserve. 


The motion for the adoption of ~ 
Reports and Accounts which was propose 
by i Chairman and seconded by Mr B. 
Elkin was carried unanimously. The retir- 


ing Directors, Messrs T. P. Stratten and 
J. S. Walker, were re-elected. 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


VIOLENT FLUCTUATIONS IN 
COMMODITY PRICES 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of United Premier Oil and Cake Company 
Limited was held on May 9th in London, 
Sir Eric Miéville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG 
(the chairman), presiding. The following is 
an extract from his circulated statement : 


The year to December 31, 1955, was gan 
extremely difficult one for the seed-crushing 
industry in this country, and over the year 
the throughput of our Mills was substantially 
less than in the previous year. We are, how- 
ever, pleased to say our other activities and 
the subsidiary companies concerned with 
them have rendered the same satisfactory 
results as they did in 1954, 


The Group’s gross profit on trading for the 
year ended December 31, 1955, amounted to 
£324,548 which, after deducting deprecia- 
tion, taxation and Preference dividends, 
leaves £99,738 available for the payment of 
Ordinary dividends. To this amount can, 
however, be added £81,538 in respect of a 
tax refund and provisions no longer required, 
which, together with the amount brought 
forward from last year produces a total sum 
available of £438,247. 


We have already paid an interim dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock of 3d. per unit (less 
tax) and we now recommend the payment of 
a final Ordinary dividend of 9d. per unit 
(less tax). This makes the same total dis- 
tribution to Ordinary shareholders as last 
year, and requires a net amount of £46,000. 


We have transferred £100,000 to General 
Reserve, which now stands in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet at £820,500 and the carry 
forward will be increased from £256,971 to 
£292,247. 


During 1955 we expended some £340,000 
on additional fixed assets. To complete the 
re-equipment programme initiated in 1947 
another £250,000 is required and this we 
expect will largely be spent during the current 
year. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


By the end of 1956 we shall have spent 
since 1948 approximately £1,600,000 on the 
reconstruction and re-equipment of our 
factories. In addition, we have had since. 
May, 1954, to finance some £500,000 of 
stocks which were previously carried by the 
Ministry of Food. We had hoped that the 
Group’s own resources, together with 
retained profits, would have been sufficient 
to meet this large increase of capital em- 
ployed in the business. It is, however, now 
clear to the Board that the Group requires 
additional capital and this has been raised by 
the issue of £500,000 Debenture Stock. 


There are inevitably fluctuations in the 
price of those commodities with which the 
seed-crushing industry is concerned ; these 
have been unusually violent since the market 
was entirely freed from Government control 
in May, 1954, and they have been largely 
responsible for the reduction in profit for the 
year December 31, 1955. Conditions, have, 
however, recently improved, but the Com- 
pany’s current financial year is not sufficiently 
advanced for the Directors to feel justified 
in making a precise forecast of the profits 
for the year. It should be borne in mind that 
modern seed-crushing plant has been installed 
during recent years and that certain of the 
group's subsidiaries continue to prosper inde- 
pendently of the seed-crushing industry. 


The Report was adopted. 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


HIGHER WORKING PROFIT 
MR M. W. RICHARDS’S SPEECH 


Mr M. W. Richards, the Chairman of the 
Company, in addressing members at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on April 26, 1956, said that during the 
year under review there was a_ further 
improvement in the native labour supply and 
the number of underground European per- 
sonnel also increased. The Mine was able to 
raise the tonnage milled to 1,233,000 tons, 
which included about 100,000 tons from sur- 
face dumps. The yield decreased slightly to 
3.23 dwt per ton, but the average price 
received for gold was ls. 6d. per ounce fine 
higher than in 1954 and it proved possible to 
reduce working costs by Is. 5d. per ton to 
32s. 6d. per ton milled. The overall result 
was that the working profit for the year rose 
by £119,351 to £505,740. 


He stated that after providing £213,961 for 
taxation and taking into account the items 
detailed in the Profit and Loss Account the 
net profit from mining operations was 
£328,626 which was £54,681 more than in 
1954. Income from investments increased 
by £86,871 to £747,907 and the total profit 
for the year was £1,077,380. Two dividends 
totalling 14s. 9d. per share, being an increase 
of 2s. 6d. per share, were declared absorbing 
£1,077,382 and the balance carried forward 
was reduced slightly to £352,374. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


Development footage driven on Black Reef 
was 9,498 feet and of the 7,130 feet on reef 
and sampled 3,060 feet or 43 per cent proved 
payable with an average value of 4.1 dwt 
over 69 inches, equivalent to 284 inch-dwt. 
5,648 feet were driven on the Kimberley Reef 
and of the 3,920 feet on reef and sampled 
810 feet or 21 per cent was payable averaging 
193 inch-dwt. As there appeared to be 
little hope of disclosing large tonnages of 
payable ore on the Kimberley Reef develop- 
ment work on this Horizon was being con- 
centrated on the more promising areas which 
were easily accessible from existing Black 
Reef workings. 


The ore reserve showed a decrease of 
500,000 tons to 1,500,000 tons, the value 
being 0.1 dwt higher at 3.6 dwt, and the 
estimated stoping width 1 inch greater at 
54 inches. 5 


TAXATION 


In March of this year the Minister of 
Finance announced that he proposed to 
restore the Formula Tax to the 1950 level, 
and also to increase certain allowances. The 
effect of the proposed change in the Formula 
Tax would be to reduce the rate of taxation 
by just under 5 per cent as from January 
1, 1956. This reduction, though compara- 
tively small, and the other concessions to 
the Industry were most welcome. 


SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


The Chairman also welcomed the recent 
announcement by the Minister of Mines 
that when silicosis benefits are increased by 
legislation, which it is proposed to introduce 
this year, the State will itself assume 
responsibility for the retrospective liabilities 
so created up to the extent of £10,900,000. 
The Industry would continue to carry the 
burden of providing for present and future 
liabilities in respect of silicosis compensa- 


tion. It was difficult to predict, at this stage, 
the precise effect on the Industry of the 
increased benefits now proposed, since this 
depended on the number of cases certified 
by the Silicosis Medical Bureau, but the 
increase in the liability might well be a 
substantial one. 


RESULTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of 1956 the ore 
milled was 309,000 tons, and the working 
profit was £109,299. Development work on 
Black Reef totalled 2,950 feet, of which 
2,690 feet were on reef and sampled disclos- 
ing 1,470 feet, or 55 per cent payable, 
averaging 5.8 dwt over 50 inches, equivalent 
to 292 inch-dwt. 440 feet were sampled 
on the Kimberley Reef, disclosing 60 feet 
payable, averaging 228 inch-dwt. 


THE 
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FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The Chairman pointed out that wih , 
steadily decreasing ore reserve inevitably 


earnings from the Mine itself would grady- 
ally decline. In recent years, however, less 
than one-third of the profits available fo, 
dividends had been derived from oper ition; 
at the Mine, the balance of over two-thirds 


having come from long-standing invesiments 
in East Geduld Mines and in The Grootvle; 
Proprietary Mines. With a declining mine 
it was indeed fortunate that there was 4 
considerable investment portfolio in addition 
to the freehold property which the Company 
owned. The motion for the adoption of the 
Reports and Accounts which was proposed by 
the Chairman and seconded by Mr T. Reekie 
was carried unanimously. The retiring 
Directors, Messrs T. P. Stratten and | 
Walker, were re-elected. 


EAST ASIATIC 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni) 
COPENHAGEN,. DENMARK 


The following is a summary of the report for the financial year 1955 presented by the Board 
EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LIMITED, at the Company's annual general meeting in Copenhagen 


23rd March, 1956: 


The Company's widely ramified activities under the Danish flag in international flelds aim at adap: 
themselves to the changing conditions in conformity with the principle of correlation, which form 
basis of the Company's operations, i.e. to work on an equal] footing with others for mutual benefit 

These operations embrace trade, industry, shipping and investment in subsidiary units with the 
of stimulating correlation, not only between own and ancillary undertakings but also in co-operation wit! 4 
network of agerts throughout the world, partly financed by the Company’s bank connections of long stan 

Throughout the Company's existence prominence has been given now to one, now to another, of 


centres of activity, based on conditions ruling at the time 
industrial enterprises is likely to be of interest in the future 


Developments indicate that participation 


A further aim lies in a gradual expansion and strengthening of the Company's shipping interests 
various tasks lie alread, which will be taken in hand as the tonnage by degrees is augmented by the cu 


building programme. 


In this direction steps were taken in the past year for an important expan 


contracts being placed for 4 tankers totalling 74,000 tons deadweight The Company regards this mea 
to be a natural link in the development of its shipping activities. 
Simultaneously, a careful watch is being kept on research in the sphere of atomic energy and the po i@ 


use of nuclear power as a motive of ship propulsion, in which field a revolution can take place. 


Shipping Department 
Supplies of cargo for the Company's routes were adequate at remunerative rates throughout the ye. 


although competition on the Far Eastern services is still noticeable. 
operations improved, due to increased freight earnings. 
sale of ships and consequent reduction of tonnage in use. 


The financial result from the shippins 
A decline took place in certain expenses owin, 


Freight markets were firm with advancing rates generally, only interrupted by a temporary s! 


decline in the latter half of the year. 


The Company’s fleet at the close of the year comprised 32 motorships aggregating 327,242 ¢ 


deadweight with an average age of 10 years, standing in the books at kr.364.55 
At the close of the year 11 vessels were under construction or on order at the 


r ton deadweight. _ 
akskov Shipbuilding Yard 


and Burmeister & Wain-—3 10,000 cargo liners and 4 tankers of 18,500 tons from the Nakskov Yard and 4 


cargo liners of 10,000 tons from Burmeister & Wain. 


Of this new building programme the M.S. ‘‘Sargod!ia 


was delivered to the Company early in 1956, while the remaining vessels will be completed, 2 | 


ships per annum, during the next few years. 


Through ‘*Profit and Loss Account” the fleet has been written down by 5 per cent. ordinary depreciativo 
and further by kr.11,782,422.17 as extraordinary depreciation on ships and new buildings, in all kr.19,965,42! | 


The Commercial Departments 
The commercial activities of the Head Office are conducted through the medium of the import. exp 


and wood departments. 
exists between the branches reciprocally. 


Commodity prices in world markets were most favourable, with 


Parallel to the business transacted through Head Office a lively trade intercou!.* 


an advancing tendency generally ratlc 


than the contrary which occasioned an increased turnover with satisfactory results. 


The Company's Oversea Branches and Associated Corporations 


As mentioned in past reports the Company has a widel 
associated undertakings which protect its trading and sh 


ramified organisation of oversea branches 4! 
Pping interests and the management of |v' 


concerns, consisting mainly of forest, sawmill and plantation activities as Well as oil industries, pharmaceutics 


factories, soap manufacture, etc. 


Participation in other Companies 


These investments stand in the Bal 


: ance Sh ‘ Secur 
Fund chewing a renervinel brSaseeit ee eet at kr 67.737,904.52, against which there is a Sec 


In the past y 


ear the Company acquired i ope 
hegth amar oe Pany acq an interest in the wool firm of A/S Bloch & Behrens, Cope 


.2,000,000-—-with oversea branches. 


The results of the year under review were as follows: 


From Shipping 
From Trade 
Branches 


Administration Expenses at Head Office and Branches 


Allocation for Taxes 


Por Disposal 
in accordance with th 


a = Se to appl 
e shareholders, to distribute a bonus of kr.3,813, 
to allocate kr.3,000,000.00 to the ‘Sutra Resatee te 





PROPOR HOHE ESET T OHO EES EH EE EE EE EOE D EEE OEeeeEseeses 
Coes erersessesenese 


Kr. 35,799,900."' 
»» = 12,496,825.4 
oe $48,334,099 54 
»  3,622,140.0 


Kr.100,252.966 
» «2,259,521 
+ 


Kr. 97,993,444 4: 





Kr. 46,833,717.98 
8,343,263.00 


., 55,176,980." 
Kr. 42,816,463 
, 22,982,767 5% 
Kr. 19,833,696 
7,836,190 


Kr. 27,369,886 ° 


TOPO m deren eeerererarese 


€ accounts as follows: 3 saad 
£13 Te ants, a8 follows: to pay a dividend of 18 per < 


ng Directors and Employee: 


Managi 
Pund. kr.2,500,000:00 to the Pension Fund, kr.2,000,000 
to the Insurance Pund and kr.1,000,000.00 to th we » Er.2,00U,\ 
leaving kr.7.556,473.20 to be carried forward to next year, Pree stom Pund for Buildings and Furnitu: 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A Statement by the Chairman, Sir John R. 
Hobhouse, MC, circulated with the 110th 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited, announced 
record Fire, Accident, and Marine premiums 
exceeding £79 million, an increase of nearly 
{2} million over 1954. 

Underwriting profit, at just over £3,800,000 
or 4.8 per cent), was down both in amount 
and ratio. Nevertheless, all departments had 
again contributed to the total, which had only 
twice been exceeded in the Company’s 
history 


In the overseas field generally, business had 


continued to progress and results had been 
favourable. Despite the incidence of hurri- 
canes and windstorms, a satisfactory year’s 
trading in each department could be reported 
from the United States. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Under- Percentage 
Net writing of 


Year Premiums Profit Premiums 


£ 
2,016,085 6:3 
1,808,919 5-8 


1955... 32,248,998 
1954... 30,982,122 


At home, Fire premiums had shown a 
modest increase of 4.5 per cent over 1954, and 
with a favourable loss ratio the account 
again produced a satisfactory profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Under- Percentage 


Net writing of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
f f 
1955... 42,074,680 1,396,519 3°3 


1954... 41,146,495 1,961,672 4°8 


Accident premium income had shown a 
further increase, but profit had been smaller, 
largely owing to disappointing Motor results. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Fund = Percentag® 
Net as at of 


Year Premiums Dec. 3lst Premiums 
5 £ £ 

1955 -++ 4,729,962 10,539,273 222-8 

1954... 4,714,060 10,476,520 222-2 


A profit of £409,492 (or 8.7 per cent) had 
emerged as a result of closing the 1954 under- 
wring account, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 
Sums Annuities by Endowment 
Assured (per annum) Death Assurances 


Ons 77 f £ £ £ 
oe - 35,180,218 1,066,920 1,382,086 2,147,759 
94 .. 26,454,882 887,341 1,236,253 2,070,099 


There had been a considerable further 
€xpansion in new Life business, and new 


Annuities had also shewn an advance on the 
Previous year, 


Year 


As from January Ist last, the rate of interim 
a had been increased from 38s. per cent 
= <S. per cent per annum except in certain 
Overseas territories, 


RESERVES 
In 


prem) 
transfer £2 


view of the continued expansion in 
um income, it had been decided to 
en million from Profit and Loss 

unt to the Additional Reserve in the Fire 
The Company’s impressive pro- 
Over the years was base@ very largely 


Account. 
£Tess 





upon a reputation for unquestionable strength, 
and it was important to justify that confi- 
dence by building up reserves for the proiec- 
tion of policyholders to match the ever- 
growing volume of business. 


INVESTMENTS 


The rate of expansion and modernisation 
in British industry, and latterly the Govern- 
ment’s policy of forcing borrowers away 
from the Banks into the market, had given 
rise to a record volume of new issues during 
the year. As a result, the Company had been 
able to invest a substantial part of its new 
funds in such issues at progressively ine 
ing yields. 


There had been many direct approaches 
for Ast ig pens from small industrial 
coneerns. In support of government policy 
an increasing restraint had been exercised in 
the Company’s lending ; nevertheless, there 
had been substantial additions during the 
year to the portfolio @f mortgages in instances 
where lending was not in conflict with the 
national economic wellbeing. 

The Chairman added that when interest 
rates were high, new money could be in- 
vested favourably, but there was, of course, a 
corresponding reduction in the value of 
existing holdings. However, in spite of the 
heavy fall in prices of fixed interest securities 
there was still a very substantial margin at 
the end of the year in the market value of 
investments over the value at which they 
were shown in the balance sheet. 


During the year there had been received 
with regret the resignation from the New 
York Finance Committee of Mr John C. 
Traphagen, who had found it necessary to 
lighten the burden of his many business 
commitments. On the other hand, there had 
been the pleasure of welcoming as new mem- 
bers Mr Hulbert S. Aldrich, President of The 
New York Trust Company, and Mr William 
H. Moore, Executive Vice-President of the 
Bankers Trust Company. The Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Benjamin 
Strong, had continued to invest the growing 
funds with great success, and its members 
had given freely of their great knowledge 
and experience of economic conditions in the 
USA¥ The Company was very much indebted 
to them. 

The Chairman then thanked all the other 
Local Boards and Committees overseas, 
especially those in Montreal and Melbourne, 
without whom it would be impossible for the 
Group’s substantial portfolio of overseas 
investments to be administered so satis- 
factorily. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Once again USA and Canadian dollar busi- 
ness had been brought into the accounts at 
the rate of approximately $4.86 to the {, 
except for actual remittances from these 
countries, which had been taken at the 
sterling values realised. 


For other overseas business, currency 
figures had been converted at the ruling rates 
of exchange throughout. 


TAXATION 


£1,100,000 had been set aside in the Profit 
& Loss Account in respect of United 
Kingdom taxation, this being additional to an 
amount of £1,606,173 charged to Interest, 
which was shown net of taxation. There had 
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also been overseas taxes of almost £4 millions 
in respect of underwriting and Interest, and 
taking into account the home and overseas 
income taxes on the Life and Capital 
Redemption Accounts, the aggregate taxation 
on the year’s operations had approached £7} 
millions. 


DIVIDEND 


An increased Final Dividend of 1s. 9d. is 
recommended by the Directors, making 
3s. 4d. per Ss. unit of Stock for the year. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED LABOUR SUPPLY 
HIGHER OUTPUT AND PRICE 


Mr T. P. Stratten, the Chairman of the 
Company, in addressing members at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on April 26, 1956, stated that as a result 
of an improvement in the native labour sup- 
ply during the greater part of the year, the 
tonnage milled in 1955 increased by 102,000 
tons to 1,765,000 tons and as the yield per 
ton milled was slightly higher at 6.18 dwt. the 
output of gold rose by just over 6} per cent 
to 545,410 ounces fine. The average price 
received for gold was ls. 6d. per ounce fine 
higher than in 1954. Accordingly the work- 
ing revenue rose by £472,002 to £6,852,786. 
Working costs absorbed £2,760,925 and the 
working profit at £4,091,861 rose by £322,028 
of which £204,699 was absorbed in taxation. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£2,270,657 and after taking into account 
income from investments amounting to 
£66,615—mainly from the Company’s hold- 
ing in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
which remained unchanged—and the other 
items detailed in the Profit and Loss Account 
the profit for the year was £1,915,873. 


£41,806 was appropriated to cover capital 
expenditure and an additional liability for 
European leave pay. Two dividends totalling 
4s. 3d. per unit of stock, being 6d. more 
than in 1954, were declared, absorbing 
£1,912,500. The carry forward was reduced 
to £570,212. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


The development footage accomplished on 
Main Reef was 13,039 feet or 3,413 feet more 
than in 1954. Of the 7,820 feet on reef and 
sampled 5,430 feet or 69 per cent proved 
payable, averaging 15.5 dwt over 26 inches, 
equivalent to 404 inch-dwt. 

The ore reserve decreased 300,000 tons to 
10,700,000 tons, averaging 5.8 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 52 inches, the 
value being 0.1 dwt. higher and the width 
one inch more. 


TAXATION 


The effect of the proposed change in the 
Formula Tax would be to reduce the rate 
of taxation by just under 5 per cent as from 
January 1, 1956. This reduction, though 
comparatively small, and the other conces- 
sions to the Industry, were most welcome. 


SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


The Chairman also welcomed the recent 
announcement by the Minister of Mines that 
when silicosis benefits are increased by legis- 
lation which it is proposed to introduce this 
year the State will itself assume responsi- 


ee 
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bility for the retrospective liabilities so 
created up to the extent of £10,900,000. The 
Industry would continue to carry the burden 
of providing for present and future liabilities 
in respect of silicosis compensation. It was 
difficult to predict, at this stage, the precise 
effect on the Industry of the increased 
benefits, since this depended on the number 
of cases certified by the Silicosis Medical 
Bureau, but the increase in the liability might 
well be a substantial one. 


RESULTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


During the first quarter of the current year 
the tonnage milled was 416,000 tons and the 
working profit £915,848. Development foot- 
age on Main Reef totalled 2,568 feet, of 
which 1,620 feet were on reef and sampled, 
disclosing 740 feet or 46 per cent payable, 
averaging 10.5 dwt. over 22 inches, equivalent 
to 232 inch-dwt. 


KIMBERLEY REEF EXPLORATION 


The Chairman recalled that between 1951 
and 1954 some development was carried out 
on the Kimberley Reef Horizon in the 
South-Eastern portion of the Mine, but that 
the values were disappointing. This work 
was carried out from a cross cut from No. 1 
Shaft. With a view to exploring the 
Kimberley Reef in the vicinity of No. 2 
Shaft development work from that Shaft on 
the Kimberley Reef Horizon will commence 
shortly. 


The motion for the adoption of the Reports 
and Accounts which was proposed by the 
Chairman and seconded by Mr J. MacG. 
Love was carried unanimously. The appoint- 
ment to the Board of Mr A. J. T. Goldby 
was confirmed and the retiring Directors, 
Messrs J. MacG. Love and J. S. Walker, were 
re-elected. 


HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 


The two hundred and eighty-seventh 
Annual General Court of the Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was held on May 2nd, 
in London, Mr W. J. Keswick, the Governor, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated report: 


1955 was a remarkable year in Canada. 
Even by the standards of other periods of 
prosperity, the increase in the national income 
was outstanding. Trading sales increased by 
9 per cent to £62,017,000, a new record. 


Consolidated profit for the year after pro- 
viding depreciation of £854,123 and Canadian 
and United Kingdom taxes of £1,706,000 
was £1,934,542, compared with £1,723,963 
the year before. Income from royalties, 
primarily from oil and natural gas, reached 
the substantial figure of £435,110. 


A total dividend from trading of 15 per 
cent, of which 4 per cent interim has been 
paid, is proposed. 

A distribution of 24 per cent, half of which 


has already been paid, is proposed from the 
Land Account. 


The Retail Stores again reported increases 
in both sales and profit in spite of growing 
competition from many directions. Sales 
in the Interior Stores were substantially 
increased and the development of this Divi- 
sion is progressing. The increase in sales 
of the Fur Trade Department came entirely 
from merchandise sales in comparatively new 
stores in mining, paper and transport com- 
munities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRAWLERS GRIMSBY LTD 
ENJOYS ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


Large Expenditure on Development 
brings increased turnover and profits 
Fleet Expansion continues 


PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS 

The profits for the year of £215,526 (subject 
to tax) compare with £128,924 for the pre- 
vious accounting period of 18 months. 
Depreciation at £200,000 is approximately 
60°, greater leaving the net profit after 
taxation at £115,134 compared with 
£58,662 for the previous period of 18 
months, and making the final profit 
£137,161. 
We think that the shareholders deserve 
some reward for their enterprise. Your 
Directors therefore recommend a final 
dividend of 10°% on the issued ordinary 
share capital as increased by the recent 
bonus issue of £61,843 ordinary stock, 
making 16°, for the year which compares 
with a rate of 12° per annum for the 
previous 18 months. 
It is also recommended that a further 
£25,000 be written off goodwill which 
follows the £76,657 written off last year 
out of capital surpluses. The balance 
carried forward of £52,870 is increased to 
£72,089. 
Out of the net profit of £137,161, distribu- 
tions have amounted to £51,460 leaving 
£85,701 to be retained in the business to 
assist in further expansion. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The issue of ordinary stock last May to 
shareholders in the proportion of one stock 
unit at 5/3 for each two stock units held 
brings the issued ordinary share capital on 
the Balance Sheet to £438,157 compared 
with £292,105 last year. Reserves and 
profits retained have increased during the 
year by £103,927 bringing the funds 
attributable to the holders of the ordinary 
share capital up to £1,164,748. 


ANALYSIS OF PROFITS 

Landings of 5,291,161 stones realised 
£1,801,367 at sale by auction at the quay- 
side, and yielded a net profit after tax of 
6jd. per £ sales and only .15d. per Ib. of 
fish landed. 
Our wholesale and retail fish and poultry 
business trading at all main fishing ports 
and large inland centres of population had 
a turnover of £5,144,830. The turnover in 
weight was 5,231,803 stones which resulted 
in a net profit after tax of 2}d. per £ sales 
or .16d. per lb. weight of fish sold. 


FLEET EXPANSION 
In pursuance of our policy of increasing 
the efficiency of our fleet whenever 
possible, several of our older vessels have 


been sold and more modern vessels {1.< 
been purchased. 
It is well known to you that we have on 


‘extensive building programme in hand. 


under the assistance of the White Fist 
Authority Grants and Loans Scheme, ani 
in the course of the twelve months unde 
review one vessel was delivered, and 
operated very satisfactorily for the [1s 
seven months of the year and has 5 
continued to do so. 

Since the year ended three new vessels, 
S.T. “Stella Aquila,” S.T. “Kelly” and the 
M.T. “Ross Lion” have been delivered 1: 
March, 1956 and are at present fishiny 


DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES 

Our network of distribution of Sea Sparkle 
and Westwick products by our subsidiary 
Companies, Ross Group Ltd., Quayside 
Products Ltd., etc. throughout the British 
Isles has been broadened by the openiny 
of several new delivery depots and the 
extension of road services to meet the 
needs of our customers. 
A new Cold Store and processing plani 
which will have a capacity of around 750 
tons is in course of erection and should 
result in economies in handling and 
storage charges. 


CURRENT TRADING 

It is difficult to forecast for the current yeu: 
but with 6 months only passed it would 
seem reasonable to expect that profits wi!! 
approximate to those for the year ended 
30th September, 1955. We have a muct 
improved fishing fleet, a keen and expe: 
ienced staff in all departments and we look 
forward with confidence to the future 0! 
your company. 


FROM SEA BED TO BREAKFAS! 
TABLE 

In these days, the cost of food is on ever: 
one’s mind. The reason is very simple 
Food is 40 per cent. of the cost of living fv: 
the average home. Fish is only a part 0! 
the national diet but a very important one 
Whilst the cost of living is going up—ani 
indeed it is a national economic problen 
—it should be borne in mind that whils' 
food costs generally have risen 30 per cent 
since 1951, the cost of Fish to the house 
wife has only risen 6 per cent. This re 
markable achievement in holding the pric: 
of fish down to a very low point has bee: 
made possible by the proper employmen 
of capital in new ships, very efficient labou 
and high productivity and the speedy an 
efficient distribution of Fish from the se. 
bed to the housewife’s table. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


)MPLRIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


BILLINGHAM DIVISION 
ANCY FOR ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS OFFICER 
4 wns are invited from University graduates or 
~ cionally qualified men up to about 30-years of 
vacancy in the Division Office Organisation 
The + as an Organisation and Methods Officer. 


a will involve the study of organisation and 
; is with a view to improvement and the 
= f electronic data processing systems. Know- 
as eral commercial practice, accounting, statis- 
ate electronics and punched card techniques 
aa idvantage. Additional training can, how- 
= en to a. candidate with an appropriate 
= r commercial background 
ao salaries are Offered, and there is also a 
= scheme in operation. Assistance can be 
y house purchase and removal expenses in 
% wrried men. 

v ‘ brief details of age, qualifications and 
ane the Staff Manager, Imperial Chemical 
Ine ted, Billingham Division, Billingham, Co 
| reference C.6 

MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
rHt HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 

es Viemnber of the A.E1. Group of Com- 

s applications for the post of Market 
Reve funager, 

The s sful applicant will be responsible for 
establis ind developing an important new 
Mark Research Department in the electrical 

Applicants must have first-class experience of 
mark sis and consumer research and should 
he pat { assessing and interpreting research 
la basis for formulating marketing policy 
I i fiers great scope to a man com- 

' «perience with the highest personal 
egrity, personality and energy. 

r 1 will be commensurate with the 

lity involved and with the qualities 
( ‘ jual. There is a contributory pension 
shen ! other benefits. 

Ar ns will be treated with strict confi- 

; se write, giving full detaiis of personal 

j ess history, including present and past 

mur i, to Mr R. Craig Wood, Managing 
I lhe Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. 

I in House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
FURNISHING FABRICS 

cou} 10S LIMITED wish to appoint a Senior 

Ex ke full charge of the development of 
Yi furnishing fabrics in their Textile 
D 

\ technical background and knowledge of the 

1 { these fabrics which are principally woven 

d essential, but it should be combined 

“ rable experience of colour, design, market 
j gn goods, 

senior appointment (based on London) for 


whict t standard of personal ability and achievement 

tt f the textile industry is required, and will 
commensurate with the responsibility 

C: s should write for a detailed form of applica- 

Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 

1s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting reference 


6S M 


er | 
M \RKETING EXECUTIVE.—William R. Warner 
4 & ¢ Lid. require a Marketing Executive for 
heir ethical pharmaceutical products. This is a_ newly 
created yifering considerable opportunity for advance- 
me \pplicants should have had experience of all 
cts narketing both new and established products 
Commencing salary according to qualification 
Cc experience and will be adequate to attract an 
experic | and enthusiastic executive. The company has 

ne non-contributory pension scheme.—Applica- 
ang age, qualifications, positions held and salary 
arned, s id be sent to Director, William R. Warner 
Power Road, London, W.4. 





HARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
‘ppointment as Company Secretary to a 
Public Company in the Multiple Stores field, with 
Head Office in Glasgow. |/Applicants should have 
Managerial ability and first-class professional 
commercial experience. Aged under 36. 


required for 





Successful applicant must be of executive calibre 
for a position offering substantial salary and 
excepuonal prospects, and will serve for six 
months with present Secretary, who is retiring. 

Applications, which will be dealt with in the 
strictest’ confidence, should state age, qualifica- 


ns 


previous employers and positions held, and 

idressed to Mr Meyer Oppenheim, Chairman 
and Managing Director, James Grant & Co 
(Wes Lid. P.O. Box No. 114, 10 Jamaica 
Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


he 


C= HOSLOVAK and Hurfigarian analysts wanted by 
te an radio organisation in Europe for audience 


cetarch work Applicant must be able to translate 
into English and write English effectively. Background 
cranes social science research or journalism £700 
Full ally, family housing, and transportation provided. 
details in first letter, please-—-Box 408. 


le \TTWOOD GROUP OF COMPANIES are seeking 
was npetent Statisticians. In particular, they are 
. someone who has had three to four years’ 
ave erence in market research work. 
selected will be given considerable freedom 
Romnagh his own theories on designing consumer 
‘oo ils. Therefore, he must be capable of put- 
a across to the colleagues and Clients. 
- ind Mr Chaplin will welcome a chat with 
with feels interested in such a proposition and 
Bu: Jout appointment, at the Grosvenor Hotel, 





na 


lace Road. S.W.1, on May 18th between 
: 430 p.m, 
naa » would like to telephone SLOane 0311 


pointment first it will be appreciated. 
posts and first-class men will be offered 
Salaries. 





. £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Iran : £6 iraq : £6 ; 
>21.50 or £7.14s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. israel : £6 se ie Gold Coast : 
Esyne t; 5s. Hongkong : £7 Japan : £9 akis 
STOE : £9.56 India & Ceylon : £6 Malaya : £6.15s. 
Priy in Great Britain by Sr. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St, Kingsway, kanes. Se i 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue nland 2d. ; 





MAKERERE COLLEGE 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 

Applications are invited for (1) Lectureship or 
@) Assistant Lectureship in Political Science. Salary 
Seas (1) £960 x £36—£1,032 x £42—£1,158 x £48—£1,350 
x £54——£1,404 p.a. _ (2) £816 x £36—£924 p.a. Entry point 
according to qualifications and experience. Cost of living 
allowance 10 per cent salary. Allowance £50 p.a r child 
(max. £150 p.a.). Passages for appointee and family (up to 
four adult passages) on appointment, termination and 
leave (three months every 21 months). F.S.S.U Rent 
according to quarters provided, £45 to £84 p.a. (including 
basic furniture) Applications (six copies), detailing 
qualifications and experience and naming three referees, 
y June 12, 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 


London, W.C.1, from whom ars 
pom nel further particulars may be 


TH WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD. Ibadan, Nigeria, has vacancies in 
its accounting Organisation for a Senior Accountant and 
an Accountant. 
Candidates for the post of Senior Accountant should 
Possess a recognised Accountancy qualification and 
should have had at least five years’ experience in a 
professional office since qualifying, including work on 
re-organisation, introduction of a new accounting 
System and budgetary control. Commencing salary 
excluding inducement allowance, will be in the range 


a x £60—£1,590 Inducement allowance is 


Candidates for the past of 
had at least five years’ 
experience, including 
cost accounts and 


Accountant should have 
Professional and commercial 
the _preparation of financial and 
designing of cost systems Com- 
mencing salary, excluding inducement allowance. will 


be in the range £902 x £42—£1,070 Inducement 
allowance £240 


It is essential that 
knowledge of costing cost systems 
2. The terms of service include partly furnished accom- 
modation at 8} per cent of the basic salary: free medical 
service. outfit allowance, free passage for wife and also 
free passages once each way per tour for children up to 
3 im number not over the age of 13 Employees are 
required to contribute up to 10 per cent of salary to a 
Provident Fund Home leave at full pay at the rate 
of 5 days per month on overseas service Normal length 
of tour 18-24 months 
3. Applications, in duplicate, together with details of 
age, experience and qualifications and the names of three 
personal referees should be sent to 
The London Representative. 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
1&8 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1, 
to reach him not later than May 19, 1956 


N outstanding Representative—eager to exert 

Ssuasive personality to the full in marketing a long 
line of very high-class office equipment, and with ability 
to command an income of £2.000 per annum and above 
—is urgently required Other qualifications Youth 
(preferably not over 30); good education (University 
graduate or professional qualifications an advantage): 
accounting knowledge or study, preferably some business 
experience, undoubted integrity To such a man we offer 
the enjoyment of a progressive career for which he will be 


candidates 


should have 
and 


sound 


per- 


thoroughly groomed, presenting boundless opportunity in 
a large, old-established, go-ahead organisation.—Send full 
details to Box 403 (ref. A.6/56) 


GROUP LEADER 


An Employers’ Organisation in the North proposes to 
appoint a Discussion Group Leader as part of a com- 
prehensive training scheme in human relations In addi- 
tion to the duties usually associated with group leading 
of managers and supervisors, the man appointed will, 
it is hoped, have some experience or interest in opera- 
tive training, and in personnel matters generally 


Ideally, the person would have a University degree and 
a solid foundation of industrial experience, and be 
between the ages of 30 and 35, although there is no 


intention to set an age limit. Knowledge of methods 
of visual presentation and techniques of communications 
would be of added value. 

While the post is a permanent one, the ideal candidate 





would preferably wish to stay in the job for about 
three years. Salary would be in the four-figure region, 
and would vary according to experience.——Write to 
Box 405 sie a Wa A ee eek 

NE of the Attwood group of Companies 

would be interested to hear from gentiemen 

who combine personality with ability to discuss 


problems with Leaders of Industry on equal terms. 

The ideal person would probably be someone 
with a background of selling Market Research 
services with possibly a bias towards Product 
Development. 

The opportunities are considerable and the 
rewards sofficient to make this a really attractive 
proposition to an energetic and knowledgeable 
person. 

In the first place, please send us short details 
of your career to date, giving such facts as you 
think appropriate. Unless you are already in the 
£1.000 a year class, please do not trouble to apply 

Please write to Bedford Attwood & Company 
Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston § Sireet, 
London, S.W.1. 

ARN THROWSTERS processing a variety of synthetic 

yarns wish to introduce into their sales department 
a young man to be trained as Assistant to the Sales 
Manager After a thorough training he will be required 
to take charge of the sales office activities for both home 
and export markets and deputise for the Sales Manager 
during his absence The position is an important one, 
progressive, and offers splendid opportunities for advance- 
ment The candidate to be chosen should be of high 
educational standard, preferably a University Graduate in 


s or Commerce, have a grasp of business 
Saioeea’ aed show keen interest in sales management. 
He should be between 24-28 years of age and have had 
at least three years’ ¢xperience in a@ junior management 
capacity in a reputable commercial or industrial a 
taking. An attractive starting salary will be eee - 
Applications, giving full details of career, ey. _be 
addressed to the Managing Director, British Depa-Crepes 
Ltd.. Glebe Mills, Hollinwood. Oldham 


INES of quality Leading importers. P.O. 28s lia 

will bring case of four bottles Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
Jugo Free delivery Paten & Company, Peterborough, 
distinguished wine merchants since 1838 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


Published werkly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
Saturday, May 12, 
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THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Issue of 71,200 £5 fully paid-up Bonus Shares to 
shareholders in the ratio of 89 new shares to 210 old £5 
Shares held, fractional certificates (bearer scrip) being 
delivered, wherever necessary. 
saat enentens to be submitted not later than March 8, 
Particulars, application and listing forms, etc., may be 
obtained as from May 16, 1956 :— 
In LONDON from: Midland Bank Limited, ‘Overseas 
Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
In ALEXANDRIA from: National Bank of Egypt, 
3 rue Towssoun, 
In CAIRO from: 
Kasr-el-Nil 
In accordance with 


National Bank of Egypt, 31 rue 
the Exchange Control Act, 1947, 
shares may not be issued in bearer warrant form except 
to holders of existing bearer warrants who are resident 
in Egypt or to holders of registered shares registered as 
of an address in Egypt. 

1956 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, May 1, 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 

ALEX. L. BENACHI, 

and Administrateur-Délégué 


~ B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Chairman 


provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is 4 valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce orf 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
est 1887. is an Educational Trust Highly qualified 
Tutors Low fees Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 


Registrar, 60 Burlington House, 


FUNDING BUDGET: the 
May issue of THE BANKER 
millan’s measures—including his * 
in fact involve an 
And—as every 
See It 
TOO MUCH INVESTMENT? A _ thoughtful and 
readable contributed article in this month's issue of THE 
BANKER questions the widely accepted diagnosis of the 
overstrain in the economy Other articles include: New 
Facilities for Export Finance? Britain's Strain on 
Sterling; Malaya Faces Independence (a timely contribu- 
tion from a _ well-informed source); Building Societies 
in the Squeeze; and a series of articles surveying finance 
and industry in Scotland. 
THE BANKER is published monthly at 2s. 6d., avail- 
able from bookstalls or 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


of Commerce offers a full-time course 
from September, 1956, leading to the 
in Management Studies 

L i particulars, write to 43 Woodhouse Lane, 
eeds, 2 


__ GEORGE 1 AYLOR, Chief Education Officer 

SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 
€Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.-— 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P. 16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


OTTON MANUFACTURERS contemplate closing 
down one of their weaving sheds, making available 
8.500 sq. yds. of floor space and adequate female labour 
with a high degree of manual dexterity. The Company 
invite proposals from Companies manufacturing electrical 
or similar goods who are seeking to expand their business 


Cambridge 3 a 


leading article in the 
shows how Mr Mac- 
* savings schemes—will 
intensification of the credit squeeze. 
month—Sir Oscar Hobson writes As I 





Leeds College 
of nine months 
BI.M. Diploma 


For full 


Wolsey Hall 


and are interested in establishing a branch factory. Money 
is available if necessary.—Box 416 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading The 


* INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE ” is the best informed 


and widest read financial weekly For nearly 100 years 
it has been giving sound advice to investors Two free 
issues from 30b I.C. House, Grocers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C.2 


~ THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF | 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London. E.C.4. 


” IFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY CONTRACTS 
OF SPECIAL VALUE TO THE WELL-TO-DO.” 
This publication (in two parts and several supplements) 
is expected from press in June: price Ss. It is written in 
plain language and stresses the need for specialist advice 
in these important matters. A covering letter giving the 
contents of the publication will be sent post free to 
applicants.—Write Insurance Specialist, Box 400. 
HEREVER' GOOD SHERRY is to be had, you will 


find Duff Gordon’s EL CID. It's a fine light 
Amontillado—a sherry for the connoisseur Named, 
appropriately enough, after a Spanish hero of the lith 
century 
OR SALE. “ The Economist,” January, 1949-Decem- 
ber, 1955.—Box 414 


HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 


of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 

pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 

service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 

Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 ae < 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


B Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., and other exter- 
nal London University Degrees ; Law Society; Bar ; Accoun- 
tancy Banking: Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial ; 
General Certificate of Education, etc Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—-Write today for 
free pro@ectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G.9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Street, E.C.4 


For Examinations 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria London, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 


S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


£5.5s. 


1956. 


See the new 
“SKY-ZONE’’ 


series exhibited at the 


MECHANICAL HANDLING 
EXHIBITION 





COVENTRY 





the tools of 






CLIMAX ENGINES 


. 


oan 


LTD. 
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